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Labor Month In Review 


The February Review 


It was supposed to be much easier than 
this. Once the huge baby-boom genera- 
tion had passed into the labor force, suc- 
cessor generations would presumably be 
easier for the market to digest. Thus, 
Generation X, roughly speaking persons 
born between the end of the baby boom 
and 1982, have been rapped for crying 
wolf about their hard luck getting estab- 
lished in careers. 

Our special section on the economic 
condition of young adults contains evi- 
dence that today’s young adults are fac- 
ing transitions at least as difficult as 
those that daunted the baby boom. Kurt 
Schrammel examines today’s labor mar- 
ket for young adults with that of roughly 
two decades ago and finds things have 
certainly not improved. Median infla- 
tion-adjusted weekly earnings for 25- to 
34-year-olds were 15 percent lower in 
1996 than they had been in 1979 and 
relative to the earnings of all adults had 
fallen from 95 percent to 89 percent. 
Some of this can be attributed to shifts 
in the occupational structure of young 
adult employment and some to lower 
relative earnings in almost every occu- 
pational group. 

Geoffrey Paulin and Brian Riordan 
also look at the condition of Generation 
X, but in terms of income and spending. 
Their findings mirror the findings on 
earnings and occupational status—in 
terms of a variety of measures, today’s 
young, single adults appear to be less 
well off than their counterparts in 1972— 
73 or 1984-85. Making it on one’s own 
is perhaps now more difficult, not easier. 

A pair of papers in the December is- 
sue demonstrated how sensitive research 
on earnings inequality can be to changes 
in assumptions and technique; neither 
directly addressed the more difficult is- 
sue of the sources of change in the dis- 
tribution of wages. While focused on 
the more general topic of jobs in the ser- 
vices industry division, Joseph R. 
Meisenheimer finds that they encompass 
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an increasingly diverse collection of oc- 
cupations, working conditions, and 
wages. Combining Meisenheimer’s 
finding with the fact that the share of jobs 
in the services division is growing could 
lead to the thesis that compositional fac- 
tors may be important. Cleveland Fed 
economist Mark E. Schweitzer, in the 
Economic Review article briefed in 
Précis on page 69, finds, however, that 
while the trend in the industry compo- 
nent is rising, other factors seem to be 
much more important. 

The U.S. labor market enjoyed a very 
strong year in 1997. Randy E. Ilg and 
Angela Clinton chart accelerating job 
creation, declining unemployment, and 
rising wages. They report that the un- 
employment rate in the final quarter of 
1997 was the lowest in 28 years and that 
real earnings reached their highest level 
yet in the 1990s. 


Union membership 
edges down 


The share of workers who are union 
members continued to decline in 1997. 
Union members were 14.1 percent of 
wage and salary workers in 1997, com- 
pared with 14.5 percent in 1996. The 
union membership rate has fallen 
steadily from 1983, the first year for 
which comparable data are available. 
About 9.4 million union members in 
1997 were employed in private nonag- 
ricultural industries, where they ac- 
counted for slightly less than 10 percent 
of employment. Another 6.7 union 
members worked in Federal, State, or 
local government, accounting for 37.2 
percent of government employment. An 
additional 1.8 million workers were rep- 
resented by a union while not being 
union members themselves. 

Among industries, transportation and 
public utilities had the highest union mem- 
bership rate at 26.5 percent. Construction 
and manufacturing also had higher-than- 
average union membership rates. The low- 


est union membership rates were reported 
among agricultural workers (1.9 percent) 
and workers in finance, insurance, and real 
estate (2.4 percent). 

For additional information, consult 
Union Members in 1997, USDL 98-2 (U.S. 
Department of Labor), Jan. 30, 1998. 


Career guidance books 


For more than 50 years, the Occupa- 
tional Outlook has helped jobseekers sift 
through complex information on the 
work force of today, with an eye towards 
the future. The 1998-99 Occupational 
Outlook Handbook provides informa- 
tion about the nature of the work and the 
usual working conditions for about 250 
occupations. In addition, it gives details 
on the requirements for entry and the op- 
portunities for advancement. Job outlook 
sections discuss prospects over the next 
decade, easing comparison between dif- 
ferent fields. 

A companion volume, the 1998—99 
edition of the Career Guide to Industries 
(Bulletin 2503) shifts the point of view, 
examining job opportunities from an oc- 
cupational to an industry perspective. 

Copies of the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook and the Career Guide to In- 
dustries can be purchased from the BLS 
Publications Sales Center, P. O. Box 
2145, Chicago, IL 60690-2145, phone 
(312) 353-1880. The Occupational 
Outlook Handbook in soft cover costs 
$42; hard cover, $46. The Career Guide 
to Industries costs $17. 


The March Review 


Next month’s issue will feature articles 
on Hispanics, measuring poverty, earn- 
ings of college graduates, and the emer- 
gence of the multimedia and visual ef- 
fects industry in California. 0) 


World Wide Web 
News releases discussed in this section 


are available at 
http://stats.bls.gov/newsrels.htm 


Two Generations of Young Adults 


Kurt Schrammel 


Kurt Schrammel is an 
economist in the 
Office of Employ- 
ment Projections, 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Comparing the labor market success 
of young adults from two generations 


Contrary to the expectations of some labor market analysts, 
young adults born during the “baby bust’ have thus far 
been less successful, in terms of earnings and other labor market 


measures, than their “baby-boom” 


he post-World War II “baby boom,” char- 
acterized by high fertility rates from 1946 

to 1964, put a stamp on the social, politi- 

cal, and economic landscape of the Nation that 
is likely to last well into the next century. Sev- 
enty-six million babies were born over the 19- 
year period, or about 4 million per year. Because 
the baby-boom generation is so large relative to 
the generations directly before and after it, as its 
members progress through the various life stages, 
demographers often compare it to watching a 
python eating a piglet—the bulge moves slowly 
through the system. Fertility rates declined in 
the subsequent period, however, and the average 
number of births dropped to about 3.4 million 
per year from 1965 to 1976. The resulting smaller 
generation is sometimes called the “baby bust.” 
Throughout the 1970s and 1980s, the young 
adult labor force—defined here as workers aged 
25 to 34—grew rapidly as successive waves of 
baby-boomers reached the age of 25. Employ- 
ment among young adults grew nearly as rapidly 
during the period, but unemployment rates also 
were fairly high, prompting some analysts to ar- 
gue that the size of the baby-boom cohort was 
responsible for some of its problems in the labor 
market.- It also was noted at the time that the 
transition of the young adult work force from 
boomers to busters would occur during the 1990s. 
Some observers of labor market trends specu- 
lated that the resulting smaller cohort would lead 
to an improvement in the labor market conditions 
of young adults. The following prediction, quoted 
from a popular business magazine in 1979, is typi- 
cal: “Over the next 25 years [the baby-bust gen- 


counterparts 


eration] will enjoy better entry-level jobs, higher 
relative income, and faster promotions because of 
sparser numbers.” 

Using various measures derived from the Cur- 
rent Population Survey, this article compares the 
labor market experiences of young adult workers 
born during the baby boom with those of their coun- 
terparts born during the baby bust. It examines 
trends in the young adult labor force, including em- 
ployment and unemployment, from the early 1970s 
to 1996. Trends in real median weekly earnings 
also are examined.’ Finally, occupational employ- 
ment and earnings changes among young adults are 
analyzed. In general, the data show little evidence 
that the baby-bust generation has enjoyed greater 
labor market success than the larger baby-boom gen- 
eration.* In fact, according to some measures, young 
adults in the 1990s actually experienced less suc- 
cess in the labor market than did their counterparts 
in the 1970s and 1980s. 


The young adult labor force 


The baby-boom generation profoundly affected the 
young adult labor force during the 1970s and 1980s. 
Nearly a million persons per year were added to the 
25- to 34-year-old cohort from 1970 to 1989—an 
average annual growth rate of 4 percent. In the sub- 
sequent period (1989-1996), by contrast, when 
members of the baby-bust generation began enter- 
ing the cohort, the young adult labor force declined 
by nearly 300,000 persons each year, on average, 
or nearly | percent annually. And while part of that 
decline may be attributed to the 1990-91 recession, 
most of it is simply due to the smaller baby-bust 
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Two Generations of Young Adults 


[Numbers in thousands] 


cohort size. (See table 1.) 

One of the most significant effects that the baby-boom gen- 
eration had on the young adult labor market was the dramatic 
increase in the number of young women working or looking for 
work. Over the 1970-89 period, the young adult women’s labor 
force grew at an annual rate of nearly 6 percent; the growth rate 
for young adult men over the period was about 3 percent. In the 
subsequent period, the women’s labor force declined by 0.5 per- 
cent per year, and the men’s by about 1 percent per year. In 
addition, the women’s share of the young adult labor force in- 
creased from about a third in 1970 to 45 percent in 1989. Since 
then, the share has change little, with women accounting for about 
46 percent in 1996. 


Employment. Much like the labor force, employment among 
young adults grew rapidly over the 1970-89 period, and declined 
in the subsequent period, beginning with the recession of 1990- 
91. As overall employment began to recover in 1992, young 
adult employment continued to decline. From 1989 to 1996, 
nearly 2 million jobs were lost. And while 80 percent of those 
losses occurred in the first 4 years of the period, the last 3 saw a 
net decline of more than 300,000. 

One way of comparing the labor market success of young adults 
from the two generations is by examining trends in their employ- 
ment-—population ratios (the proportion of a given population that 
is employed). In 1970 (just before the baby-boomers began enter- 
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Employment status of 25- to 34-year-olds by sex and selected years 


Occupational category 1970 1971 1979 1989 1996 
Total ~ 
PODULStONT csveneces rescerservonceeeecectaee 24,435 25,337 35,261 42,845 40,252 
Laborforce se eee ae a etree 17,036 17,714 27,938 35,896 33,833 
Participation rate ............eeeeees 69.7 69.9 79.2 83.8 84.1 
Employedi-e tices cte erties 16,318 16,781 26,492 34,045 32,077 
Percent of population .................+: 66.8 66.2 75.1 79.5 79.7 
Unemployed .i.2.....2.cefeccssrsesccceneese 718 933 1,446 1,851 1,757 
Percent of labor force .................. 4.2 5.3 5.2 5.2 5.2 
Men 
Population ys.2. ceseapcccesscacerestesesastens 11,750 12,227 17,193 21,080 19,775 
Wabor fore) ced.5-c0..ssccecer terra dawns 11,327 11,731 16,387 19,905 18,430 
Participation rate ........... cee 96.4 95.9 95.3 94.4 93.2 
Employed ic..cstcceccssecaceenspeeceectenneees 10,936 11,218 15,688 18,952 17,527 
Percent of population .................+. 93.1 91.7 91.2 89.9 88.6 
UMEMPIOVOO! ioe. sestaresdecees cesesasees 391 513 699 953 903 
Percent of labor force .............00. 3.5 4.4 43 4.8 49 
Women 
Popuilationigi..ct tae he 12,684 13,110 18,070 21,765 20,477 
LADORIONCON acs snesann ces) canednaseannone 5,708 5,983 11,551 15,990 15,403 
Participation rate ...........ceeeeeeeee 45.0 45.6 63.9 73.5 15.2 
Employediiecss, sce ine-creu teres 5,382 5,563 10,802 15,093 14,549 
Percent of population .................++ 42.4 R 
Unemployed) -i:.. 22. fictceteecctacess 327 
Percent of labor force ...............-+. 


ing the young adult labor force), two-thirds of young adults 
were employed; by 1989, the ratio had risen to 80 percent. 
(For perspective, consider that from 1951 to 1970, the ratio 
went from 62 percent to 67 percent.) During the 1990s, on the 
other hand (when the baby-busters were entering the young 
adult work force), employment—population ratios were essen- 
tially flat—79 percent in 1990, 80 percent in 1996. Again, the 
effects of the 1990-91 recession must be considered, but overall 
employment had been growing robustly since 1992. Thus, 
while employment—population ratios are greater, on average, 
for baby-busters than for baby-boomers, most of the gains 
among 25- to 34-year-olds occurred before members of the 
baby bust had reached age 25. 

Similarly, the gains inemployment—population ratios for 
young adult women occurred over the 1970-89 period. In 
1970, 42 percent of young adult women were employed; 
by 1989, the ratio had risen to 69 percent. From 1989 to 
1996, the employment—population ratio for young adult 
women increased—but only to 71 percent. Among young 
men, the ratio declined slowly over the 1970-89 period (as 
it did for all men), from 93 percent to 90 percent. Since 
1989, the proportion of young men that were employed has 
continued to decline, but at a slower rate than in the earlier 
period. (See table 1.) 


Unemployment. Unemployment rates, which represent the 


——eE————ee eee 
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proportion of the labor force that looked for work but was 
unable to find it, fluctuate with the business cycle, increasing 
during recessions and decreasing during expansions. Never- 
theless, among young adults, they have trended upward since 
the end of World War II. When the baby-boomers began en- 
tering the young adult labor force in 1971, overall unemploy- 
ment rates were fairly high due to the recession of 1970. For 
the 25-to-34 year-old cohort, the unemployment rate was 5.3 
percent in 1971. In 1989, overall unemployment rates were 
the lowest they had been in nearly 20 years. For young adults, 
however, the unemployment rate in 1989 (5.2 percent) was 
about what it had been in 1971 (5.3 percent). During the early 
1990s, young adult unemployment rates rose due to the 1990- 
91 recession. And while they have declined in recent years, 
the rate in 1996 was still 5.2 percent. In terms of unemploy- 
ment rates, then, while young adults born during the baby bust 
do not appear to be worse off than their baby-boom counter- 
parts, they also do not appear to be any better off. 

As with other measures, it is important to look at young 
adult unemployment rates for men and women separately. For 
young adult men, the rate was 4.4 percent in 1971, 4.8 percent 
in 1989, and 4.9 percent in 1996. Hence, unemployment among 
young adult men appears to thus far have been about the same 


(or slightly higher) for members of the baby bust as it was for 
members of the baby boom. For young adult women, on the 
other hand, unemployment rates trended downward over the 
1971-89 period, rose during the 1990-91 recession, and have 
been relatively flat in the last 2 years following the recession 
effects experienced earlier in the decade. Unemployment rates 
for both young adult nien and women essentially mirrored the 
trends in overall unemployment over the period, suggesting 
that the rates for young adults did not change relative to other 
age groups. Nevertheless, by this measure, neither young adult 
men nor women of the baby-bust generation have experienced 
more favorable labor market conditions than their counterparts 
born during the baby boom. (See table 1.) 


Median weekly earnings. In this section, median weekly earn- 
ings of full-time wage and salary workers are examined for 
1979 (the first year for which earnings data are available from 
the CPS) and 1996, comparing the 25- to 34-year-old cohort 
over time and also relative to the total adult work force (aged 
25 to 64). In 1979, members of the young adult cohort had 
been born from 1945 to 1954, making them almost exclu- 
sively baby-boomers; by 1996, most young adults had been 
born during the baby bust. Also, to make the comparison 


|Table 2.| Median weekly earnings in constant (1996) dollars by occupation sex, and selected age, 1979, 1996 
Both sexes Men Women 
Occupational category ail 
Percent Percent Percent 
1979 1996 change 1979 1996 change 1979 1996 change 
25 to 34 years 
| SOLAN Restate ease eet esse eesthc ck ovecseenstateeoncecceiseneasscuecoss $545 $463 -15.0 $651 $499 23.3 $435 $415 4.5 
| Executive, administrative, and managerial .. é 692 599 -13.4 761 658 -13.5 545 545 0 
| Professional specialty ...........-ssssceseeseeeeeeee | 649 628 -3.2 720 699 -2.9 545 582 6.8 
| Technicians and related support 590 536 -9.2 655 601 -8.3 499 493 -1.3 
| SAlOS OCCUPATIONS ...:<.ucuhescveeeces levees ences 595 476 -19.9 662 541 -18.2 389 394 Ve 
| Administrative support, including clerical . 435 393 -9.6 612 438 —28.4 413 381 lel 
| Service Occupations ..............cccseeeeee oleae 310 -13.1 474 356 24.8 292 272 -6.8 
| Precision production, craft and repair ............:c00 659 498 24.5 675 508 24.7 435 374 -13.9 
| Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors ...... 480 361 -24.8 569 408 —28.3 350 296 =—15.5 
Transportation and material moving occupations...... 631 434 -31.3 642 446 -30.5 521 350 -32.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, 
FY USCC IEA Sato eee ee a 493 347 —29.6 523 362 -30.8 368 298 -18.9 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ... 387 305 —21.2 391 310 —20.8 305 264 -13.4 
25 to 64 years 
SIRE A eeceecee cee eset tecs rircccacsascacennesessencestsseceeess 573 521 -9.1 692 600 -13.3 432 446 3.1 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. 809 725 -10.3 874 868 —6 545 601 10.3 
Professional specialty ..............ccseeeseeeseseeee si eLOS 748 6.4 865 880 let 588 664 12.9 
Technicians and related SUPPOFt ...........-:.:eeeeeeeeeeeeee 649 597 -8.0 737 687 -6.8 495 512 3.4 
Salescecuparions :...c.se.e)iecdeatelescivenss CASTOR LONE 592 516 -12.9 722 624 -13.6 363 395 8.7 
Administrative support, including clerical = 448 424 5.3 655 523 -20.2 424 406 4.2 
Service OCCUPATIONS ..............eccecceceececees = 361 321 -11.1 487 395 -18.8 296 284 4.1 
Precision production, craft and repair ...........e eee 696 575 -17.4 701 590 -15.8 424 391 7.7 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors...... 478 396 -17.1 597 464 =22.2 348 313 -10.1 
Transportation and material moving occupations... 653 494 -24.3 655 504 —23.1 454 357 21.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, 
PANG ADOT US eco Sams a hadevadeasasvisdkioib vas<ndsseneeucsasperss 489 372 23.9 541 393 -27.3 361 308 -14.7 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ...........:sseseseeteeeeeeee 387 314 =18:9 394 322 -18.2 301 268 -10.8 
Note: Earnings figures for 1979 were adjusted for inflation by dividing the Consumer Price Index for all Urban Consumers (cri-u) average for 1996 by the cri-u 
average for 1979, and then multiplying this ratio by the 1979 current earnings figures. (See text footnote 5 for more information on earnings figures.) 
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| Table 3. | Median weekly earnings of young adults (25 to 34 years) as a percent of earnings of all adults (25 to 64 years) by 
sex, 1979, 1996 : 


more meaningful, earnings figures are expressed in “constant” 
(1996) dollars, or in what are sometimes called “real” terms— 
that is, adjusted for inflation.* 

An examination of the median earnings data by the 11 oc- 
cupational groups for young adults and all adults shows little 
change over the 1979-96 period when compared with the me- 
dian figure for all occupations. For example, the median earn- 
ings of workers in four occupational groups—executive, ad- 
ministrative, and managerial; professional specialty; precision 
production, craft, and repair; and technicians and related sup- 
port—were consistently higher than the median earnings of 
employees in all occupations in both 1979 and 1996. Simi- 
larly, median earnings in five occupational groups—adminis- 
trative support including clerical; service workers; machine 
operators, assemblers, and inspectors; farming, forestry, and 
fishing; and handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers and labor- 
ers—were lower than the median for all occupations in both 
of these years. In the remaining two groups—sales and trans- 
portation and material moving occupations—the earnings were 
about the same as they were for workers in all occupations 
1979 and 1996. (See table 2.) 

However, unlike employment, real median earnings for 
young adults decreased from $545 per week in 1979 to $463 
per week in 1996—a 15-percent decline. Furthermore, real 
median weekly earnings declined in each of the 11 occupa- 
tional groups. In transportation and material moving occupa- 
tions, earnings in 1979 had been among the highest for young 
adults, but by 1996, they had dropped by 31 percent—more 
than in any other group. The decline in earnings was greater 
for men than for women in most occupations: men’s earnings 
declined by 23 percent over the period, while women’s de- 
clined by only 5 percent. 


Relative earnings. Table 3 shows median weekly earnings for 
young adults in 1979 and 1996 as a percent of earnings for all 
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Both sexes Men in Women 
Occupational category ae ser Net ene 
1979 1996 taped 1979 1996 Change 1979 1996 Change 
L ee | 
SlOlal See eceresen eet: cetersnaveersateancreetres 95.1 88.9 -6.2 94.1 83.2 -10.9 100.5 93.0 =1.5 

Executive, administrative, and managerial..... 85.6 82.6 -2.9 87.1 Toro =11.3 100.0 90.7 -9.3 
Professional specialty .............:::sccsscesceeseeseeees 92.3 84.0 -8.4 83.3 79.4 -3.8 92.6 87.7 -5.0 
Technicians and related support . ‘3 91.0 89.8 -1.2 88.9 87.5 -1.4 100.9 96.3 -4.6 
SaleSlOCCUpatiOns ceecc--nk2c--cacnceeneesscepmetaeeooeess 100.4 92.2 -8.1 91.6 86.7 4.9 107.1 99.7 -7.4 
Administrative support, including clerical ....... 97.1 92.7 —4.4 93.4 83.7 —-9.7 97.4 93.8 -3.6 
SSGVICE OCCUPATIONS ies izssesscdunscracadess ener seeassncee 98.8 96.6 =2:2 97.3 90.1 =1.2 98.5 95.8 -2.8 
Precision production, craft and repair ............ 94.7 86.6 -8.1 96.3 86.1 -10.2 102.6 95:7 -6.9 
Machine operators, assemblers, 

ANG INS POCLONS aoe occ seen -censscxeccoestecteceeee 100.5 91.2 -9.3 95.3 87.9 -7.4 100.6 94.6 -6.1 
Transportation and material moving 

OCCUPATIONS tacos aurect chek eaeeeecesterrseased 96.7 87.9 -8.8 98.0 88.5 -9.5 114.8 98.0 -16.7 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, 

ANGHADOTERS aoe. o, asa ier ee rt edness oeese css 100.9 93.3 -7.6 96.8 92.1 —4.7 101.8 96.8 -5.0 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ...........:.:s1ee 100.0 : 5 101.4 98.5 8 


adults—termed here the relative earnings ratio. In 1979, young 
adults in general earned 95 percent of what all adults earned; by 
1996, this ratio had declined to 89 percent. Like real earnings, 
the relative earnings ratios of young adults declined over the pe- 
riod in each of the 11 occupational groups, although the magni- 
tude of the change varied considerably among the groups. Con- 
sequently, a major reason that young adults were earning rela- 
tively less in 1996 than their counterparts in 1979 can be deter- 
mined by examining the occupational groups in which employ- 
ment of these workers grew. (The impact of occupational em- 
ployment changes is discussed later in the article.) 

In 1979, the median earnings of young adults in four occu- 
pational groups were at least equal to the median earnings of 
all adults—that is, their relative earnings ratio was 100 percent 
or greater. To an extent, these groups—sales; machine opera- 
tors, assemblers, and inspectors; handlers, equipment clean- 
ers, helpers, and laborers; and farming, forestry, and fishing— 
are composed of occupations in which such things as advance- 
ment, seniority, and age typically provide less advantage in 
terms of earnings. One would not expect to find, for example, 
a great difference in the earnings of a 25- to 34-year-old la- 
borer and a 35- to 64-year-old laborer. By 1996, there was not 
a single occupational group in which the young adults’ rela- 
tive earnings ratio was 100 percent or more. 

There also were differences among men and women in the 
decline in the relative earnings ratios over the period. For men, 
the greatest declines were among executive, administrative, and 
managerial and precision production, craft and repair occupa- 
tions. For women, the ratio declined the most in transportation 
and material moving occupations; sales; and, like men, in execu- 
tive, administrative, and managerial occupations. (See table 3.) 


Occupational changes among ycung adults 


A myriad of economic changes occurred over the period that 


had profound effects on the occupational mix of the work force. 
Many of these changes also had an impact on the industrial 
distribution of the economy, which in turn affects the country’s 
occupational distribution, due to differences in occupational 
staffing patterns among industries. In this section, changes in 
the occupational distribution of employment and earnings are 
analyzed for 1979 and 1996.° Examining these changes may 
help explain why members of the baby bust have experienced 
more labor market difficulties than members of the baby boom. 

One of the most important changes that took place during 
the period was the continuing shift of employment from goods- 
producing to service-producing industries. This change, which 
has been going on since the end of World War II, accelerated 
in the early 1980s, when the country endured back-to-back 
recessions and domestic heavy manufacturing industries be- 
gan to feel pressure from increased foreign competition. Be- 
tween 1979 and 1984 alone, the number of nonfarm employ- 


ees in goods-producing industries fell by 1.7 million. Manu- 
facturing employment, hit particularly hard by the recessions, 
has yet to return to its prerecession level. As a result, many of 
the relatively high-paying precision production jobs held by 
young adults in 1979 were no longer available to their coun- 
terparts in 1996. Instead, more jobs were available in service- 
producing industries, which tend to provide jobs for young 
workers in occupations that typically pay less than manufac- 
turing jobs. For example, the share of young adult employ- 
ment in the service occupational group increased from 1979 
to 1996, while it decreased over the period in precision pro- 
duction, craft, and repair occupations.’ 

Another factor affecting the distribution of jobs over the 
period was technological change. In general, occupational 
groups that are more vulnerable to advances in automation 
and computer technology lost employment share, while those 
less susceptible to such changes maintained or increased em- 


iKele)(=a-Sa Percent distribution of employment by occupation, sex, and selected age group, 1979, 1996 


25 to 34 years 25 to 64 years 


Occupational category 


Both sexes 


Executive, administrative, and managerial 
Professional specialty 

Technicians and related support 

Sales occupations 

Administrative support, including clerical .. 
Service occupations 

Precision production, craft and repair 

Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 
Transportation and material moving occupations 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers 
Farming, forestry, and fishing } 5 
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Two Generations of Young Adults 


ployment share. To illustrate, the proportion of young adult 
workers who were employed in precision production, craft, 
and repair occupations decreased from 14 percent in 1979 to 12 
percent in 1996. Similarly, machine operators, assemblers, and 
inspectors dropped from 10 percent to 7 percent of employ- 
ment. By contrast, the proportion of young adults employed 
in executive, administrative, and managerial occupations and 
in sales occupations increased over the period. 

Because the majority of the baby-boomers were aged 35 to 
64 in 1996, a large portion of the shifts in total adult employ- 
ment over the 1979-96 period were due to changes that took 
place in this larger group. For example, the increased propor- 
tion of 25- to 64-year-olds employed in professional specialty 
occupations between 1979 and 1996 was largely due to a greater 
proportion of baby-boomers entering these occupations, since 
the share of young adults in them actually declined. On the 
other hand, some of the shifts in occupational structure of the 
adult work force were a function of the smaller baby-bust gen- 
eration. Specifically, the slight increase in the proportion of 
adults employed in service occupations was due primarily to 
the large increase in the proportion of young adults employed 
in that group. (See table 4.) 


Employment growth and earnings. Employment of all adult 
workers aged 25 to 64 increased by 31.3 million from 1979 to 
1996, with the 25- to 34-year age group accounting for 5.8 
million or 19 percent of the growth. (See table 5.) The em- 
ployment growth of young adults relative to all adults was not 
evenly distributed between high- and low-paying occupational 


Hable 5. | Employment awe for adults and young adults 
by occupation, 1979-96 
Employment change, 
1979-96 (inthousands) | Yung 
adult 
4 Youn share 
Occupational category Adult five s of adult 
work share . | employ- 
force | of work bait 
force cnenge 
SETS + me ie 
[Otel jo- 25, -ncncsassescervassocesesenece 31,290 5,776 18.5 
Executive, administrative, 
and managerial 7,893 1,683 2103 
Professional specialty 6,846 708 10.3 
Technicians and related 
SUDDOME Gesreetrczecesacvsnscrveeenen ee 1,475 305 20.7 
Sales occupations ...........cecee 3,929 1,130 28.8 
Administrative support, 
including Clerical ...2........1 3,452 298 8.6 
Service occupations ........... 4,086 1,501 36.7 
Farming, forestry, and fishing .... 290 104 36.0 
Precision production, craft 
QING POD AN) us ccasecoskagd-ntsscks nent 2,018 129 6.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, 
AN INSPECHOFS ..........ceeeceereeee —436 —497 114.1 
Transportation and material 
moving occupations ............... 1,114 164 14.7 
Handlers, equipment 
cleaners, helpers, 
and laborers. ass a scsccsers reece 623 251 40.2 
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groups. In fact, the largest share increases for young adults 
were in lower-paying occupational groups. There were six 
occupational groups in which the young adults’ share of adult 
employment change was at least 19 percent and the change 
was positive. In four of these groups—handlers, equipment 
cleaners, helpers, and laborers; service workers; farming, for- 
estry, and fishing; and sales—median earnings were lower than 
or close to the median for all occupations. 

To further illustrate how young adults fared in relation to 
the entire adult work force, in terms of the occupations they 
entered, table 6 shows the relative proportion of employment 
in the 11 major occupational groups in 1979 and in 1996. This 
measure is the percentage of young adults employed in an oc- 
cupational group divided by the percentage of all adults em- 
ployed in the same occupational group in a given year. A num- 
ber greater than 1.0 indicates that in that year, young adults 
were more likely to be employed in this specific occupational 
group than the adult work force as a whole. In contrast, a 
relative proportion of less than 1.0 indicates that young adults 
were less likely to be employed in that group. By examining 
changes in this proportion over time, conclusions can be drawn 
about the kinds of occupations in which young workers from 
the two generations were most likely to be employed. 

With a relative proportion of 1.16 in 1979, the likelihood 
of young adults being employed in professional specialty oc- 
cupations was 16 percent higher than it was for all adults in 
that year. By 1996, this proportion had fallen to 0.95—a decline 
of 21 percentage points. Similarly, the relative proportion of 
young adults employed in technicians and related support occu- 
pations declined over the period from 1.32 to 1.17. In contrast, 
young adults were more likely to work in service occupations in 
1996 than in 1979. The relative proportion also increased over 
the period for handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and labor- 
ers (from 1.12 to 1.31); farming, forestry, and fishing occupa- 
tions (from 0.81 to 0.97); and sales occupations (from 0.93 to 
1.04). Thus, the decline in young adults’ earnings over the pe- 
riod may be partly attributable to their increased likelihood of 
working in lower-paying occupations. 

The table also shows that young men were less likely to work 
as managers, professionals, and technicians, and more likely to 
work in service occupations, in clerical occupations, and as la- 
borers. Despite their relative gains in earnings, young women 
also were less likely to work in professional specialty occupa- 
tions and as technicians. The relative proportion for young 
women increased in sales and service occupations, and among 
handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers. 

In 3 out of 4 of the occupational groups for which the rela- 
tive proportion of young adults employed increased the most 
over the period—service workers; handlers, equipment clean- 
ers, helpers, and laborers; and farming, forestry, and fishing— 
median earnings were lower than the median for all occupations. 
The one exception was sales, an occupation in which young adults 
enjoyed earnings parity with their older counterparts in 1979, 


_—_—_— 


ranle 6. | (wm Relative proportion for young adults by occupation and sex, 1979, 1996 
Both sexes Men Women 
Occupational category Se Se | 
1979 1996 Change 1979 1996 Change 1979 1996 Change 

Executive, administrative, and managerial ..... .85 85 .0 81 76 -5 .96 .96 .0 
Professional Specialty ..........s.eseeceseseceeeeeeees 1.16 95 21 1.09 92 -18 1.24 98 —.26 
Technicians and related support . 1.32 bale =.15 1.29 1.22 -.8 1.37 1.14 —.23 
MIAIGS OCCUPAUONS) 5. .0ct-acccentssescversencaseeseeccenes> 93 1.04 BL) 98 99 J 0.87 1.10 .23 
Administrative support, including clerical ....... 1.04 1.01 -4 1.04 1.13 9 1.04 99 -5 
SOMVICE OCCUPATIONS «.........-2.cccecnceeseereccccesserss -90 1.10 .20 .96 1.22 .26 .87 1.04 AZ 
Precision production, craft and repair 1.00 1.01 Al 1.01 1.01 .0 87 .89 =! 
Machine operators, assemblers, 

BED NASP OCIONS |< oracisas- at. -nu-tecteeeesaveressostvoeecs 1.02 1.03 1 1.12 1.09 —3 89 93 4 
Transportation and material moving 

(OCU ROMS iri csccers scheeancedvccsvevctorttkersMaeeavrans -95 96 A 95 0.95 = 95 .96 ail 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, 

ANG lADOKETS ei A cach cnc: dose cescyesevkeersevonenese 1.12 1.31 19 1.18 1.35 Sih 94 1.14 20 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ............-ee 81 97 16 83 1.02 19 Te 76 4 

———— 4 —t 
Note: The relative proportion is the percentage of young adults employed in an occupational group divided by the percentage of all adults employed in the 

same occupational group in a given year. 


although they were less likely to be employed in this group than 
the adult work force as a whole. In 1996, their chances of being 
employed in sales had increased to the level at which they were 
slightly more likely than adults to work in these occupations, yet 
their relative earnings ratio had declined to 92 percent. 


YOUNG ADULT worKERS in 1996 found that, despite their smaller 
numbers, the economy did not provide them with the labor mar- 
ket benefits that some analysts had predicted earlier. Over the 
1979-96 period, the greatest gains in terms of employment and 
earnings among young adults occurred when most members of 
the cohort were baby-boomers. In addition, for the most part, 


Footnotes 


young adults in 1996 were more likely than were their counter- 
parts in 1979 to be employed in lower-paying occupational 
groups, and less likely to be employed in higher-paying occu- 
pational groups. Recent projections of employment and labor 
force growth for the 1996—2006 period are similar to trends for 
the 1979-96 period. For example, both professional specialty 
and service occupations are expected to account for more than 
half of all job growth. In addition, the young adult labor force is 
expected to decline, in absolute numbers and as a proportion of 
all adult workers.* Therefore, if past is prologue, it should be 
interesting to see if young adults find themselves facing similar 
issues and discovering similar results in coming years. O 


' Birth and fertility statistics, National Center for Health Statistics, home 
page (http://www.cdc.gov/nchswww/mission.htm), November 1997. For back- 
ground on the baby boom and how it relates to the economy, see Louise B. 
Russell, The Baby Boom Generation and the Economy (Washington, 
Brookings, 1982). 

? “Population Changes that Help for a While,” Business Week, Sept. 3, 
1979, pp. 180-187. 

3 Data for 1996 are not strictly comparable with data for earlier years 
because of the introduction of a major redesign of the Current Population 
Survey questionnaire and collection methodology and the introduction of 
1990 census-based population controls. However, the impact on compara- 
bility of data used in this analysis is not serious enough to distort the results. 
See Anne E. Polivka and Jennifer M. Rothgeb, “Redesigning the cps ques- 
tionnaire,” Monthly Labor Review, September 1993, pp. 10-28, for an in- 
depth discussion of the cps redesign. 

4 Similar issues concerning labor market successes were studied by Tho- 
mas Nardone in “Decline in youth population does not lead to lower jobless 
rates,’ Monthly Labor Review, June 1987, pp. 37-41. His research examined 
the premise that with employment in industries that rely on the youth popula- 
tion (aged 16 to 24) expected to grow, and the number of such workers in 
decline, employment prospects for this age group should improve. Results 
showed, however, that youths were experiencing higher unemployment rates 
in 1986 than they were before the size of their age group began contracting. 

5 Earnings figures for 1979 were adjusted for inflation by dividing the Con- 


sumer Price Index for all Urban Consumers (CPI-U) average for 1996 by the 
CPI-U average for 1979, and then multiplying this ratio by the 1979 current 
eamings figures. Also, the current dollar figures for 1979 differ slightly from 
official published figures due to a somewhat different calculation methodol- 
ogy. The difference, however, is less than 2 percent in all cases. For example, 
the official figure for 25- to 34-year-olds in current dollars for 1979 is $255, 
the figure used in this analysis is $252. For young adult men, the official 
figure is $295; the figure used here is $301. For women, the two figures are 
$199 and $201. For more information on the cps earnings figures, see BLS 
Measures of Compensation, Bulletin 2239 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1986). 
® Beginning in January 1983, the occupational data from the Current 
Population Survey were coded and published according to a new classifi- 
cation system. Thus, generally speaking, occupational data from prior 
to 1983 are not comparable with such data from 1983 forward. To help 
users bridge the gap created by the break in series, BLS published estimates 
for the 1972-82 period using a “crosswalk” methodology. (See Deborah 
Pisetzner Klein, “Occupational Employment Statistics for 1972-82,” 
Employment and Earnings, January 1984, pp. 13-16.) A similar cross- 
walk methodology developed by the author was used in this article. 

7 For more on this topic, see Joseph R. Meisenheimer II, “The 
services industry in the ‘good’ versus ‘bad’ jobs debate,” in this issue of 
Monthly Labor Review, pp. 22-47. 

8 Howard N Fullerton, Jr., “Labor force 2006: slowing down and chang- 
ing composition,” Monthly Labor Review, November 1997, pp. 23-38. 
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Baby Boom meets Generatjion X 


rr 


Making 


it on their own: 


the baby boom meets Generation X 


In terms of various income and expenditure measures, 

young single adults in 1994-95, members of “Generation X,” 
appear to be economically worse off than were their baby-boom 
counterparts in either 1972—73 or 1984-85 


Tyler Moore portrayed Mary Richards, a 

young woman living alone in Minneapolis 
and working as an associate producer at a 
televison news program. In some ways, the 
Richards character typified the successful young 
singles of the baby-boom generation. To illus- 
trate, the opening theme song asked, “How will 
you make it on your own?” Richards would toss 
her hat into the air in a gesture indicating that 
she would indeed succeed. However, the theme 
song’s question might get a very different an- 
swer from today’s young singles. Structural 
changes in the economy may have altered the 
outlook for young single women and men, mak- 
ing the theme song’s concluding lyric, ““You’re 
gonna make it after all,” a less-likely outcome 
for contemporary young singles. 

How do today’s young singles—often called 
“Generation X’ers”—compare to their baby-boom 
counterparts who entered the labor market 10 or 
even 20 years ago? And do the figures look the 
way they do because of real, structural changes in 
the economy, or could it be that despite gains in 
employment, differences in wages or other eco- 
nomic measures persist among men and women, 
or whites and minorities? As labor force participa- 
tion has increased among these groups, per capita 
income has declined, in real terms, even though 
some segments of the population currently earn 
more than did their counterparts in earlier years. 
Despite these other changes, relative to everyone 
else in the economy, are young singles today doing 
worse, holding their own, or perhaps even doing 


[: a popular 1970s television series, Mary 
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better than their counterparts from the previous 
generation? 

To answer these questions, this article exam- 
ines various measures of economic well-being 
for 18- to 29-year-old single persons in three pe- 
riods: 1972-73 (Boomers I), 1984-85 (Boomers 
II), and 1994-95 (Generation X). Using data 
from the Consumer Expenditure Survey, it ana- 
lyzes differences in incomes and spending pat- 
terns to see how, if at all, these measures have 
changed, and how today’s young singles are in- 
deed “making it on their own.” 


Understanding the data 


The data in this study are taken from the Interview 
component of the Consumer Expenditure Survey. 
Designed primarily to collect data on major expen- 
ditures (such as automobiles and new homes) and 
recurring expenditures (such as interest payments 
and insurance premiums), the Interview survey 
collects about 95 percent of total expenditures. 
Detailed information about the demographic com- 
position of each consumer unit also is collected, 
including factors such as family size, members’ 
ages and occupations, and income (with some 
sources collected for each member and others col- 
lected from the family as a whole). ' 

To compare today’s singles with those of previ- 
ous years, three periods are examined: 1972-73, 
1984-85, and 1994-95. The choice in years stems 
partly from the availability of data. The most re- 
cent data available for this study are for 1994-95. 
The 1984-85 data were selected because they al- 


low for a comparison with individuals exactly 10 years ear- 
lier. Prior to 1980, the survey was only conducted about 
once every 10 years; hence, the 1972-73 survey results are 
the only data available for that decade.” 

The sample includes all single-member consumer units, 
aged 18 to 29, who are financially on their own. Excluded are 
single-member consumer units who are currently enrolled in 
college or those who receive contributions from outside their 
consumer unit.? The data obtained from the remaining con- 
sumer units are then weighted to reflect the population. Fol- 
lowing are the sample sizes for each year and the total num- 
ber of persons represented as a result of weighting: 


Number of 
Your Sample singles 
size represented 
(in thousands ) 
1A if PAT a Raa ane eee 705 2,565 
TOS Aa raters catersssccseesotses es. 1,791 3,581 
LOOM atiecensts-tiseasvchovoetsves 1,098 2,779 


About “Generation X” 


Background. Although Generation X often is referred to as 
ahomogenous group, it is actually comprised of many differ- 
ent subgroups of individuals, with differing backgrounds, 
outlooks, and beliefs. Members of the generation often are 
derided by a stereotype that casts them as “slackers” (persons 
who lack drive and ambition) or as “whiners” (those who 
complain without reason). While such individuals undoubt- 
edly exist in the Generation-X population, this description 
does not characterize all of its members. Some psychologists 
and cultural anthropologists have characterized Generation 
X in four segments, as described below:4 

Cynical disdainers Pessimistic and skeptical, this seg- 
ment receives most of the press 
attention 


Traditional materialists | Most like baby boomers; positive, 
optimistic, striving for the Ameri- 


can dream 


Hippies revisited Replay the lifestyle and values of 
the sixties and express themselves 
through music, fashion, and 


spirituality 


Conservatives who believe in ste- 
reotyped gender roles and are the 
least accepting of multiculturalism 


Fifties machos 


Various studies define Generation X differently by age, 


with some saying that persons born in 1961 are the cohort’s 
oldest members, while others use a younger upper boundary. 
The lower boundary fluctuates as well. Most studies con- 
ducted in the 1990s consider those who were 18 years old 
during the study period to constitute the lower limit of Gen- 
eration X, regardless of the year(s) the study covers. Some 
studies, on the other hand, consider persons who were 14 
years old in 1995 to be part of Generation X, although they 
may in fact be the beginning of a new cohort in the popula- 
tion. Only in hindsight will the boundaries become clearer. 
For the purpose of this study, Generation X is defined as per- 
sons aged 18 to 29 in the 1994-95 period. * 


General characteristics. Before assessing the effects of 
changing economic factors on young singles, it is useful to 
first analyze demographic changes within the cohort. Indeed, 
shifting demographics may help explain how or why eco- 
nomic factors have changed. The first notable change is in 
the age of young singles. Although the average age increases 
only slightly over time—less than a year from 1972-73 to 
1994-95—the distribution of singles by age clearly has 
changed. In 1972-73, 52 percent were below age 25, while 
48 percent were aged 25 to 29. By 1994-95, the dispersion 
had widened—4?2 percent were under 25, and 58 percent were 
aged 25 to 29. This may indicate that it was somehow easier 
in 1972-73 for a young single person to “make it on his or 
her own” than in the later period. A person could leave high 
school, for example, and get a job that would provide income 
necessary for self-sufficiency. But if those circumstances have 
changed such that jobs paying higher real wages are less avail- 
able to members of this group, then perhaps a larger portion 
of the younger singles are moving home after college, or leav- 
ing home later if they do not attend college.® (See table 1.) 

Changes in educational attainment levels, therefore, are 
extremely important. Well over half of young singles were 
college graduates in 1972-73, but only about one-third had 
attained that status in 1984-85 and in 1994-95.’ Although 
this seems counter to the notion just expressed—that young 
persons could enter the labor force with less education and 
still be self-sufficient—it is not necessarily so. As just noted, 
more graduates may be returning home after college; or, given 
the increase in those who have some college experience (10 
percent from 1972-73 to 1994-95), it could be that more 
singles are attending school part time.® 

The racial composition of the young single population has 
remained relatively stable, with blacks accounting for be- 
tween 8 and 10 percent over the period.’ The gap between 
males and females, on the other hand, has increased consid- 
erably. In 1972-73, a young single person drawn at random 
was more likely to be a male than a female, but not by a large 
margin (54 to 46 percent). By 1994-95, there were nearly 
two single males (62 percent) for every single female (38 
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Table 1.| General characteristics of single-person 
consumer units by period of interview 
Period of interview 
General characteristics SSS S45 
1972-73 1984-85 1994-95 
SAMPIC!SIZO are. .axccescencease-cnexcsreraees 705 1,791 1,098 
Number of consumer 
units represented ..........-.:eeeeeeee 2,564,989 | 3,580,739 | 2,778,958 
Income before taxes 4 
(1994-95 dollars)! ......ce eee $22,413 $21,928 $19,891 
Total expenditures 
(1994-95 dollars) .........seceeeeeeeee $19,984 $20,536 $18,591 
Age (average single person) ........ 24.2 24.8 24.8 
Percent distribution: 
Age: 
18 to 24 years 52.3 46.3 41.6 
25 to 29 years 47.7 53.7 58.4 
Gender 
Male tte cet-2.eceevien canvass 54.3 58.9 61.7 
Female cet cn: dsns-csn..'estensadtant- stl 45.7 41.1 38.3 
91.0 91.8 90.0 
9.0 8.2 10.0 
Education of reference person: 
Some high school or less........ 4.8 5.9 9.5 
High school graduate .............. 20.9 33.8 27.9 
Some College ........---.ceesesceeeeres 18.6 27.2 27.7 
College graduate .................+ S1ST/ 33.1 35.3 
Housing tenure: 
HOMEOWNET ...........0eeecseseseeeee 4.0 9.8 11.3 
Renteti cuore tne 96.0 90.2 88.7 
Region of residence: 
Northeast 16.6 18.8 20.4 
Midwest........ 29.9 27.3 25.4 
South ....... 24.3 Sel 31.9 
West...........2+ 29.2 22.8 22.3 
Degree urbanization: 
Urbano sores acceecnte ae cert ece 94.8 94.3 92.5 
PRU al se ccsencyontesaces<ctnsecseorentueesate 52 Bip) 75 
Average number in 
consumer unit: A 
EAINOIS ais. eerie sass danas .94 97 96 
Cars and trucks ..........:eseeee .86 81 72 
| 
' Complete income reporters only. 


percent) in the group. 

The percentage of homeowners among young singles has 
nearly tripled from 1972-73 (4 percent) to 1994—95 (11 per- 
cent). This may be due to the increased availability of con- 
dominiums and other smaller-than-usual housing units. The 
U.S. Bureau of the Census reports that condominium starts— 
that is, the number of new dwellings built—rose from 69,000 
in 1973 (the earliest year for which data are available) to an 
annual average of 87,500 in 1984-85.'° That figure dropped 
to 47,500 in 1994-95, but assuming that new starts increase 
the supply of condominiums (rather than just replace those 
that are demolished for one reason or another), these figures 
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support this hypothesis. The increase in supply may coincide 
with an increase in demand. Also, as noted earlier, the per- 
centage of this group comprised of 25- to 29-year-olds has 
steadily increased, and the probability of home ownership 
increases with age.” 


Income and expenditures 


One measure of “well-being” that can be used to compare 
Generation X to its earlier counterparts is income. Income is 
a critical variable in determining spending patterns. For ex- 
ample, consider the “budget constraint,” which shows for the 
individual the trade-off of purchases possible at prevailing 
prices. When given additional income, the individual’s bud- 
get constraint will shift to the right—more dollars can go to 
both consumption and savings than before, if desired; hence. 
the individual is better off. However, if the budget constraint 
shifts to the left, the person is worse off, facing now the diffi- 
cult choice of how consumption is to be reallocated among 
goods and services given the reduction in income. (For more 
on budget constraints, see appendix A.) 

For the purposes of this analysis, data on income before 
taxes are examined for complete income reporters only.'? 
Also, because this study covers a period of more than 20 
years, one cannot simply compare average nominal incomes 
over the period to study changes in the economic well-being 
of young singles. To do so would of course lead to the errone- 
ous conclusion that singles in 1972-73 were far worse off 
than those in the other two periods. Both nominal and “real” 
(inflation-adjusted)'* income for single-person consumer 
units, aged 18 to 29, are shown below: 


Real income 


Year Nominal income (1994-95 dollars) 
LOT QE 73 eter tacsine $6,830 $22,413 
LOBZ=B oes eases 15,428 21,928 
19GAKOS ..dasastexetrentsets 19,891 19,891 


By the latter measure, members of Generation X clearly 
are worse off than their Boomer counterparts. In real terms, 
they earn about 9 percent less than Boomers II, and 11 per- 
cent less than Boomers I. Most of the decline occurred in the 
later period, with the change in real incomes from 1972-73 
to 1984-85 ($485) accounting for less than one-fifth of the 
total change from 1972-73 to 1994-95 ($2,522). 


The Lorenz quotient 


Simply comparing real incomes for the three groups, how- 
ever, may not tell the whole story. Perhaps Generation X’ers 


were not the only ones affected, and everyone is worse off. 
How has the status of young singles relative to the rest of the 
population changed over time? A tool to help answer this 
question is inspired by the Lorenz curve. In a Lorenz curve, 
the population is ordered so that the lowest-income subgroup 
(in this case, family, person, or consumer unit) is assigned 
the number 1, and other consumer units follow in order of 
income, with the highest-income family being assigned a 
value of n, where n is the total number of subgroups in the 
population. The population can then be split into any num- 
ber of equal parts (up to n) to compare its proportion of the 
population to its share of total income. If these values are 
equal, there is perfect equality of income distribution in the 
economy. The extent of difference gauges the level of in- 
equality (For more on Lorenz quotients, see appendix A.) 

To make the analysis more meaningful, young singles are 
compared with the total singles population. If they were com- 
pared with the total (single and non-single) population of 
consumer units, it would be expected that singles wo6ld ac- 
count for less than their population share, because single-per- 
son consumer units by definition have fewer members than 
other consumer units, and average income generally increases 
with consumer unit size. For similar reasons, the sample of 
singles (regardless of age) is restricted to those who are cur- 
rently earning income and who are not in school.'* In addi- 
tion, the percentage of all single-person consumer units for 
which young singles account changes over time, as does the 
percentage of total single persons’ income for which young 
singles account. 

In order to find out how young singles compare to the rest 
of the singles population in a way that is comparable across 
periods, a Lorenz quotient is defined for the purposes of this 
analysis as the ratio of two percentages—the percent of all 
single-member consumer unit income accounted for by young 
singles, and the percent of the total singles population for 
which young singles account. If the Lorenz quotient is equal 
to 1.0, then the share of income accounted for by young 
singles exactly matches their proportion of the total singles 
population. If it is greater than 1.0, young singles account for 
“more than their share” of all single persons’ income; if lower 
than 1.0, young singles account for “less than their share” of 
all singles’ income. 

The results of this analysis are presented in table 2. In each 
of the periods studied, the Lorenz quotient is less than 1.0.'° 
According to this measure, Generation-X singles lost little 
ground (relative to the rest of the relevant singles population) 
between 1972-73 (0.84) and 1984-85 (0.83), but had lost far 
more by 1994-95, the period for which the Lorenz quotient 
is the lowest (0.71). But once again, the differences in the 
Lorenz quotients may be due to other changing characteris- 
tics. For example, suppose that women, minorities, or those 
who are under 25 earn lower incomes than their other single 


counterparts. Suppose that at the same time, women, minori- 
ties, or those under 25 have increased as a percentage of all 
singles studied. Then, even if the gap in earnings has been 
reduced over time for any of these groups, the fact that there 
is still a gap may make overall income smaller than it would 
otherwise be. To see what influence changing demographics 
has on the income distribution, each of these three groups is 
examined separately in table 3. 

As noted earlier, total income before taxes dropped 9 per- 
cent from 1984-85 to 1994-95, and 11 percent from 1972- 
73 to 1994-95. These figures can be compared with the 
changes shown in table 3 to see which groups account for the 
largest share of that drop. For example, incomes dropped 
faster for the 25- to 29-year-olds in both periods than for those 
aged 18 to 24, but female income decreased less sharply than 
male income from 1972-73 to 1994-95 (and actually in- 
creased from 1984-85), while male income continued to drop; 
note that average incomes are virtually equal for males and 
females in 1994-95. As the table shows, though, this appears 
to have more to do with the sharper drop in male income than 
the rise in female income. Since 1985, more women per year 
have earned a formal degree than men (although men still 
earn more professional and doctoral degrees).'° This may help 
account for the closing of the income gap. 

For young black singles, however, the experience is virtu- 
ally the opposite. Starting with incomes that were slightly 
smaller than those of white singles in 1972—73 (by about 5 
percent), the percent loss in income from 1972-73 to 1994— 


Lorenz quotients for income and expenditures: 
young singles compared with other similar singles 
Percent Percent of L 
j orenz 
penod oH Reus quotient 
income 
1972-73: 
Singles, 18-29 ............. 26.75 31.83 84 
All other singles ........... 73.25 68.17 sd 
1984-85: 
Singles, 18-29.............. 44.46 53.75 83 
All other singles ........... 55.54 46.25 et 
1994-95: 
Singles, 18-29 ............. 27.13 38.09 fil 
All other singles 72.87 61.91 enn 
een | cnet || dove 
expenditures units aouent 
1972-73: 
Singles, 18-29 ............. 31.78 31.13 1.02 
All other singles ........... 68.22 68.87 ase 
1984-85: 
Singles, 18-29 ............. 48.66 52.65 92 
All other singles ........... 51.34 47.35 Be 
1994-95: 
Singles, 18-29 ............. 32.43 38.99 83 
All other singles .......... 67.57 61.01 oo 
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| Table 3. | Average real incomes by demographic groups 
within Generation X : 
Period Younger group Older group 
(18 to 24 years) (25 to 29 years) 
Percent Percent 
Real Real 
P change P change 
income | (to 1994-95) | OM? | (to 1994-95) 
1972-73 ....... $17,629 -11.9 $27,807 -17.9 
1984-85 ....... 16,396 -5.3 26,651 -14.3 
1994-95 ....... 15,527 (') 22,831 (*) 
Males Females 
P ft 
ries | oetge “(| Baal le danas 
income =| (to 1994-95) (to 1994-95) 
jie ede eas 
1972-73 ....... $23,986 -17.0 $20,571 -3.4 
1984-85 ....... 24,173 -17.7 18,610 6.8 
1994-95 ....... 19,899 (') 19,876 (') 
- peas SEG) os 
White Black 
tal Oe eae 
income i 
(to 1994-95) | IMOME | (to 1994-95 
1972-78 ....... $22,481 $21,728 -29.9 
1984-85 ....... 21,949 -7.2 21,700 -29.8 
1994-95 ....... 20,370 (') 15,239 
‘ Not applicable. 


95 is more than 3 times as steep for blacks as it is for whites, 
and more than 4 times as steep from 1984-85 to 1994-95 as 
it is for whites. 


Permanent income 


While the analysis of well-being has thus far centered around 
reported annual income (also known as “current income”), it 
may be more useful to look at a related concept known as 
“permanent income.” The Permanent Income Hypothesis, 
first put forward by Milton Friedman in 1957, states that con- 
sumers make decisions on expenditure patterns based not only 
on current income, but on expectations of future income.!” 
Total expenditures are frequently used as a proxy for perma- 
nent income for theoretical and empirical reasons.'® As with 
current income, the first question that comes to mind is by 
how much, if at all, permanent income has changed over time. 
Table 1 shows that permanent income is lowest in the latest 
period, dropping by 7 percent from 1972-73 to 1994-95, and 
by more than 9 percent from 1984-85 to 1994-95. 

But as noted before, these trends may simply reflect anew 
economic reality for the whole population. How can one be 
sure that members of Generation X are worse off than their 
Boomer counterparts were? Once again, the Lorenz quotient 
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can be used to analyze the relationships of population share 
and aggregate consumption share. Table 2 shows that al- 
though the consumption share was about two-thirds the size 
of the population share for both groups of Boomer singles, 
the ratio has declined for singles from Generation X (from 
1.02 to 0.83), indicating that they are worse off, relative to 
the relevant singles population, than were their predecessors. 


Changing expenditure patterns 


As stated earlier, these figures only measure changes at the 
aggregate level. If permanent incomes are declining—mean- 
ing the permanent income budget constraints are shifting to 
the left—how do singles make adjustments? This is particu- 
larly interesting when considering that not all goods and ser- 
vices have experienced uniform price changes over time. In 
real terms, both the slopes and intercepts of the permanent 
income budget constraints may have changed, if one consid- 
ers the budget constraint for each good measured against all 
other consumption. (That is, one can consider real-dollar 
food-at-home expenditures on the X-axis, and all other goods 
and services on the Y-axis. The new budget constraint may 
shift to the left, but need not be parallel to the original if prices 
for food at home changed at a different rate than prices for all 
other goods and services.) However, even if it can be shown 
that consumption of some goods and services has changed in 
real terms at different rates than overall consumption, what 
does this imply for the well-being of young singles in differ- 
ent periods? 

One measure of social welfare that is frequently used is 
derived from Ernst Engel’s famous Proposition of 1857." 
Engel found that, at least in mid-19th century Prussia, fami- 
lies with higher incomes allocated a smaller share of those 
incomes to food than families with lower incomes. Expen- 
diture shares can be used as a measure of well-being in this 
case because the larger the proportion that a family spends on 
goods and services that are basic to life (such as food), or so- 
called “necessities,” the less the family has to spend on other 
goods and services, and, therefore, the less well-off is the 
family. 

But inherent within this use of allocation of shares as a 
measure of social welfare is that members of the compared 
groups face the same prices. For example, suppose two typi- 
cal four-member families with different incomes are com- 
pared. Presumably, they each require about the same amount 
of food to maintain good health. Assuming they each buy 
similar quantities, and pay similar prices, the low-income 
family will allocate a larger share of its income to food than 
the high-income family. 

In the present study, however, there are some complica- 
tions. For example, unlike the four-member families just dis- 
cussed, these singles are not all observed contemporane- 
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ously—some are interviewed in the 1970s, some in the 1980s, 
and some in the 1990s. During these periods, prices changed 
dramatically; overall, consumer prices rose 228 percent from 
1972-73 to 1994-95, and 42 percent from 1984-85 to 1994— 
95. Thus, before expenditures are analyzed, price changes 
must be taken into account. 

The most obvious way to control for price changes is to 
divide all expenditures by an index that converts “nominal” 
1972-73 and 1984-85 dollars into “real” 1994-95 dollars. 
This at least controls for the real dollars spent on an item. 
For example, suppose that the Consumer Price Index had 
exactly doubled from 1972-73 to 1994-95. Suppose further 
that the average single person in the 1972-73 sample spent 
$10 for apples. In 1994-95, that value changed to $20. If 
1972-73 expenditures are converted to 1994-95 dollars, one 
is tempted to say that nothing changed—in real terms, per- 
sons in 1972-73 are spending 20 real 1994-95 dollars, just as 
they are in 1994-95, and so there the story ends. In terms of 
opportunity cost, they gave up $20 (in real terms) to purchase 
apples in 1972-73, which is just like giving up $20 in 1994— 
95; that is, the purchasing power of the $20 is the same in 
each period. 

But what if, unlike all other goods, apples did not show a 
price increase of 100 percent, but underwent an entirely dif- 
ferent pattern of changes? For example, suppose that in nomi- 
nal terms, apples sold for $10 per pound in 1972-73, but only 
for $5 per pound in 1994-95. The average sampled person in 
1972-73 only purchased 1 pound of apples, while the person 


in 1994-95 purchased 4 pounds. Yet, in real dollars, each 
expenditure was $20. 

To correct for this, the data examined here are divided 
through by their own price indexes, in order to obtain real 
“consumption dollars.” In other words, in the apple example, 
if the price index for apples was set at 1.00 in 1972-73, the 
index would be set at 0.50 in 1994-95. Dividing the $10 by 
1.00 yields $10 of apple consumption for 1972-73. Dividing 
the $20 by 0.50 yields $40 for apples in 1994-95. Note that 
by controlling for price in this way, any change in observed 
real consumption dollars must be due to a change in the quan- 
tity purchased. And indeed, note that the real consumption 
expenditure in 199495 is 4 times larger than its counterpart 
in 1972-73, reflecting the fact that the person actually pur- 
chased 4 times as many apples (4 pounds) in 1994-95 than in 
1972-73 (1 pound). Because the Consumer Expenditure Sur- 
vey does not collect information on quantities purchased for 
most items, this method yields fruitful results. 

The real consumption expenditures are analyzed here in a 
slightly different way than conventional shares analysis. 
Continuing to use total expenditures as a proxy for perma- 
nent income, total expenditures are adjusted for inflation by 
the overall change in prices to reflect a “potential” consump- 
tion level in real terms. As table 4 shows, this potential level 
shrinks both from 1972-73 to 1994-95 and from 1984-85 to 
1994-95, indicating that young singles from Generation X 
are worse off than their Boomer counterparts because their 
potential consumption is lower—in other words, they cannot 


Hable 4. i Real consumption expenditures and percent changes over time 
7 ead Percent change 
Period 1: Period 2: Period 3: Period 1 Period 2 
Category 1972-73 1984-85 1994-95 to to 
period 3 Period 3 
a Ee ls 
Income before taxes'? ..........eeeeeeeeeeeeees $22,413 $21,928 $19,891 -11.3 -9.3 
Total expenditures? (annual) ...................+ 19,984 20,536 18,591 -7.0 -9.5 
Basic goods and services..............:.00 8,827 7,496 7,833 -11.3 4.5 
FOOd SHINO MG Mena cl a. Avcetevessesccsaceeazeys 1,085 1,419 1,668 5357 1725 
Shelter and utilities ....0.0.. ee 6,766 4,990 5,192 -23.3 4.0 
Apparel and Services .............-eeeeees 976 1,087 973 -0.3 -10.5 
Recreation/related expenditures ............. 2,723 3,011 2,430 -10.8 -19.3 
Food away from Home MESH 1,385 1,102 -16.3 -20.4 
_ 974 1,275 1,126 15.6 -11.7 
178 147 107 -39.9 -27.2 
: 254 204 95 -62.6 -53.4 
TIFANSPOOWATON fo. 22 os etok cea sta pena osucnccenscbuoees 4,809 4,736 4,200 -12.7 -11.3 
NGWICATSHTUCKS )2u.cabtccsasenacssnenssdcasnads 1,005 1,431 797 -20.7 -44.3 
960 916 998 4.0 9.0 
979 768 646 -34.0 -15.9 
1,865 1,621 1,759 -5.7 8.5 
3,625 5,293 4,128 13.9 -22.0 
‘Complete reporters only. alcohol, tobacco, education, personal care, cash contributions, miscella- 
?1994-95 dollars. neous, household operations, housefurnishings, personal insurance, and 
‘Total expenditures less basic goods, recreation, and transportation; includes health care. 
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afford to consume as much in real terms as their older coun- 
terparts did when they were the same age. 

The impact of this lower potential for consumption is ex- 
amined by comparing the percent decline in potential con- 
sumption with the percent change in real consumption dol- 
lars spent on different goods and services. For example, po- 
tential consumption declined by about 10 percent from 1984— 
85 to 1994-95. If consumption for each individual good and 
service were cut back equally in response to this change, then 
all goods and services should show a 10-percent decline in 
real consumption dollars allocated to them. But this is not the 
case. Members of Generation X have cut back on some items 
more severely than others, while at the same time increasing 
consumption of some goods and services. 


Basic goods and services 


The decline in real consumption expenditures allocated to 
basic goods and services from 1972-73 to 1994-95 (11 per- 
cent) is substantially larger than the decrease in total con- 
sumption expenditures (7 percent) for this period.” However, 
real consumption expenditures actually increased more than 
4 percent for basic goods and services from 1984-85 to 1994— 
95, despite a decrease of nearly 10 percent in total consump- 
tion expenditures during this period. Most remarkable is the 
large percent change in expenditures for food at home during 
each of these periods. Real consumption of food at home in- 
creased 54 percent from 1972-73, and 18 percent from 1984— 
85. (It should be noted that real consumption expenditures 
for food away from home decreased by larger percentages 
than total consumption during these periods, so it is not nec- 
essarily true that total food consumption increased.) 

Expenditures for shelter and utilities change over this pe- 
riod, too, dropping from 1972-73 to 1984-85, and then in- 
creasing. Consumption of apparel and services, on the other 
hand, appears to be stable—in 1994-95, expenditures were 
virtually identical to the levels of the 1972-73 period. Al- 
though they fell 11 percent from 1984-85 to 1994-95, this 
accords with the general decline in expenditures over the pe- 
riod. On the other hand, it is important to note a decrease in 
the percent reporting expenditures for these items. The per- 
cent reporting declines from 92 percent in 1984-85 to 87 per- 
cent in 1994~95, meaning that those who purchase are pur- 
chasing a lot more clothing than perhaps they used to, but 
fewer persons are making such purchases.?! 

Recreation and related expenditures also decrease over 
these periods, but less sharply than expected from 1972-73 
to 1994-95, and more sharply than expected from 1984-85 
to 1994-95. Of these expenditures, consumption of food away 
from home clearly decreases over time. The percent report- 
ing was 92 to 93 percent in the latter periods, yet real expen- 
ditures declined substantially more than overall consumption 
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expenditures, regardless of the base year (1972-73 or 1984— 
85). Although entertainment expenditures decreased from 
1984-85 to 1994-95, they are actually higher in both these 
years than they were in 1972-73. This may reflect the intro- 
duction of new products and services in the 1980s, such as 
compact disc players and video cassette recorders, that were 
simply not available for purchase in the 1970s.” Consump- 
tion expenditures decline drastically for both other lodging 
and reading, both of which also show sharp declines in per- 
cent reporting. 

Transportation expenditures fell over both periods by an 
amount similar to the overall consumption decline. More in- 
teresting are the changes in the components, particularly 
new and used vehicles. New car and truck expenditures de- 
clined far faster (21 percent from 1972-73 to 1994-95; 44 
percent from 1984-85 to 1994-95) than overall consumption 
expenditures did for either period. On the other hand, used 
car and truck expenditures rose over both periods. Yet, the 
percent reporting used vehicles remains about the same. The 
new car and truck purchase declines are in line with lower 
percentages reporting—3 percent in 1984-85 to about half 
that in 1994-95. Perhaps those who had cars decided to hold 
on to them longer over these periods, or some persons de- 
cided to lease cars rather than actually purchase them. 

Finally, gasoline and motor oil expenditures decreased sub- 
stantially in both periods. This may be related to the improved 
fuel efficiency of vehicles offered for sale in the latter two 
periods.”? By the mid-1980s, domestic automobile manufac- 
turers had started offering a larger variety of smaller cars than 
they had in the early 1970s, when such cars were available 
primarily from foreign manufacturers. 


Standardization 


Changes in expenditure allocations for the group as a whole 
may not be due only to income changes, but to the changing 
demographic characteristics of the group. For example, if 
males and females have different tastes for different expendi- 
tures, then the fact that there are more males in the group 
could account for a significant portion of the change in the 
allocation of expenditures. A technique called “standardiza- 
tion” (described in detail in appendix A) measures the effects 
that changes in the demographic composition of a group have 
on spending in two ways. First, even if tastes had not changed 
over the period, by how much are expenditures predicted to 
change given the changes in the demographic composition of 
the group? Second, if characteristics had remained the same 
over time, how much of the change in predicted expenditures 
is due to a change in tastes and preferences?” 

In this case, standardization is performed for two catego- 
ries of (real-dollar) expenditures—basic goods and services 
and recreational goods and services. Table 5 shows that, 


a 


| 
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taken all together, changes in the distributions of purely demo- 
graphic information (such as race, gender, region, rural/urban 
area, education, housing tenure, and age) account for very little 
of the expected change in spending for either basic or recre- 
ational goods and services. Regardless of the period considered 
(1972-73 to 1994-95, or 1984-85 to 1994-95), these changes 
in the aggregate account for at most, $39 of increase or de- 
crease in predicted expenditures for the categories. 

Although some individual characteristics appear to account 
for a substantial amount of change (for example, the table shows 
that the change in percentage of college graduates, by itself, 
accounts for a decrease in basic goods and services spending of 
$108), when taken as a whole, these demographic effects can- 
cel each other out. In each case, regardless of period or charac- 
teristic, the income effect dominates. That is, even if all tastes 
and preferences (as estimated by the regression coefficients) 
were held constant over time, the decline in real income ac- 
counts for $543 of the decline in expenditures for basic goods 
and services, and $195 of the decline in expenditures for recre- 
ation and related goods and services from 1972-73 to 1994-95. 

As noted earlier, standardizing also controls for changes in 
tastes by the group as a whole. The coefficient associated 
with permanent income can be interpreted as the marginal 
propensity to consume (MPC) either basic goods and services 
or recreation and related goods and services. The MPC identi- 
fies the proportion of an additional dollar that the consumer 
is estimated to spend for the item under study if the consumer 
were given an additional dollar. For example, the regression 
results show that for the Boomers I group, the Mpc for basic 
goods and services is about 0.44, but for Generation X it drops 
to about 0.39. In other words, given an extra dollar, the aver- 
age member of Boomers I would spend 44 cents on basic 
goods and services; but the average Generation X’er is esti- 
mated to spend 0.39. This change in MPC is assumed to re- 
flect a change in underlying tastes and preferences for the 
group as a whole. (See appendix B for regression results.) 

Standardization allows the analyst to see how much this 
change in tastes and preferences would be expected to change 
expenditures if all other characteristics (including income) were 
held constant. The results show that from 1972-73 to 1994-95, 
the change in MPC accounts for a drop of $930 for basic goods 
and services, and an increase of $372 for recreational goods and 
services. From 1984-85 to 1994-95, the change suggests an 
increase of $372 for basic goods and services and a decrease of 
$186 for recreational goods and services. When changes in tastes 
and preferences by other demographic groups are taken into 
account, the total change in estimated basic goods and ser- 
vices expenditures is a decline of $3,103 from 1972-73 to 
1994-95, and an increase of $140 from 1984-85 to 1994— 
95. For recreation and related expenditures, total taste and 
preference changes (including income and characteristics) 
predict an increase of $1,277 for 1972-73 to 1994-95, and a 


Table 5. Standardization results: goods and services 
Expenditures Expenditures for 
for basic recreational 
Item goods and service | goods and services 
1972-73 1984-85 1972-73 1984-85 
to 1994-95 | to 1994-95) to 1994-95 to 1994-95 
Accounting for 
demographic 
and income 
changes 
Total characteristic 
) (=|, Ge $-557 $-720 $-234 $-252 
Income effect ........ -543 —759 —195 —2/2 
Demographic 
HBCU AY esas cssadas -14 39 —39 20 
NACH! csccccsczsstacevesseas 1 2 -1 -1 
Female -6 —2 21 8 
Northeast 4 1 -3 -1 
Midwest 36 14 -6 -2 
West .......... 5 1 2 0 
| nie: Cea ee eer Bee -3 -2 -3 -2 
Less than high 
SCMOOM  7..eseadeacesse 5 —4 21 17 
Some college ......... 5 1 13 1 
College graduate .... -108 10 -55 5 
FAGNIGK eee seek coke 24 3 -27 —4 
18 to 24 years of 
GO oe csteseie mene 33 15 -1 -1 
Controlling for 
changes in tastes 
and preferences 
Total coefficient 
OMOCts.: iso ailaceettes -3,103 140 V20e —268 
Effect of change 
In: 
Marginal 
propensity to 
consume ...... 930 372 372 -186 
Demographics. | -2173 —232 905 Oe 
Blak 3.4 cc nasSaescahuse 14 —46 -22 12 
Female ...... -63 —114 —98 52 
Northeast .. -67 -99 24 —21 
Midwest . -134 —232 76 -27 
West ...... -172 -108 10 -83 
PRUE tio sss cgncsncrtsies -92 12 1 -21 
Less than high 
SCHOOM et eeeessessters- -35 -20 —6 32 
Some college ......... -211 100 37 —-26 
College graduate .... 368 165 116 -57 
Rentennckitcns.un -1555 145 633 115 
18 to 24 years of 
AGO AU eSAEL Ns —226 -35 134 -58 
Note: See standardization techniques section of appendix A for deriva- 
tion of various identities. 


decrease of $268 for 1984-85 to 1994-95. 

Note that even after accounting for differences in demograph- 
ics, incomes, and general taste changes, there is still some re- 
sidual effect that is not captured. For example, the model pre- 
dicts a total decrease of $3,660 in expenditures for basic goods 
and services from 1972-73 to 1994-95. (That is, they decrease 
$557 due to demographic changes and $3,103 due to changes 
in tastes.) Yet, table 4 shows that real consumption of these 
goods and services decreased only $994 during this period. This 
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discrepancy may be due to factors that are unaccounted for in 
the model—such as cross-elasticities of substitution or random 
events that cannot be modeled, like temporary shortages of a 
particular good or service. The total change due to these re- 
sidual effects is positive in this case, meaning that expenditures 
for these goods are higher than might be expected due to changes 
in factors that are accounted for in the models. Further investi- 
gation is warranted. (See table 5.) 


THE ECONOMIC WELL-BEING OF YOUNG ADULT SINGLES from Genera- 
tion X has been compared with that of two groups of baby- 
boomers using various measures, each of which seems to indi- 
cate a reduction in the welfare of Generation X’ers relative to 
their Boomer predecessors. Comparing real average incomes 
for the three groups shows Generation X lagging behind both 
Boomers I and Boomers II. When income data are broken down 
further, they show similar trends for women and men, blacks 
and whites, and younger and older members of the cohort. When 
comparing their income standing relative to the rest of the rel- 
evant singles population, members of Generation X appear to 


Footnotes 


' For more information on the Consumer Expenditure Survey, see BLS 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1997), 
Chapter 16, ““Consumer Expenditures and Income,” pp. 160-66. 


? This is a fortunate coincidence in that 1972-73 was just before the on- 
slaught of major economic dislocations, starting with the oil shocks of the 
early 1970s, which led to the severe recession of 1973-75. Also, each of the 
study periods is at roughly the same point in the business cycle. 


3 The basic unit of comparison in the Consumer Expenditure Survey, a 
consumer unit is defined as a single person or group of persons living to- 
gether and related by blood, marriage, adoption, or other legal arrangement, 
or who share responsibility for at least two of three major expenditure cat- 
egories (food, housing, and all other expenditures). Note that roommates 
are usually considered to be separate consumer units. Although they may 
share the rent and other expenses (food, household items), presumably each 
is responsible for his or her own share. 


4 Faye Rice, “Making Generational Marketing Come of Age,” Fortune, 
June 26, 1995, p. 113. 


° For examples of the various definitions, see U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Nation’s Business, May 1996; Shane Sparks, The Business Exam- 
iner, June 21, 1997; Faye Rice, “Coming of Age,” Fortune, June 26, 1995; 
and Geoffrey Meredith and Charles Schewe, “The Power of Cohorts,” Ameri- 
can Demographics, December 1994. In the latter article, a cohort is defined 
by important events or experiences that take place in individuals’ formative 
years. Members share a similar “coming-of-age” period in their lives, dur- 
ing which their tastes and preferences, values and beliefs are shaped by his- 
torical, social, and economic events. A generation, on the other hand, is 
defined by dates of birth. To illustrate the difference, persons born during 
World War II often are called the “World War II Generation.” But those who 
matured during the war might be called the “World War II Cohort.” 


° Data from the U.S. Bureau of the Census, for example, show that, among 
18- to 24-year-olds, 54 percent of males and 41 percent of females lived at 
home in 1970, compared with about 61 percent of males and 48 percent of 
females in 1984-85, and 59 percent of males and 47 percent of females in 
1994-95. Among 25- to 34-year-olds, the comparable figures are 9 percent 
of males and 7 percent of females in 1970, 13 percent of males and 8 percent 
of females in 1984-85, and 16 percent of males and 9 percent of females in 
1994-95. See U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Se- 
ries P20-484, “Marital Status and Living Arrangements: March 1994,” and 
earlier reports; also U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of the Popula- 
tion, PC(2)-4B, table 2. Even so, some caution must be exercised when 
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be getting a smaller piece of the pie, regardless of the size of the 
overall pie. 

Permanent income analysis yields similar results, includ- 
ing areduction of potential consumption in real terms. Gene- 
ration X’ers also consume fewer “luxury goods” (such as recre- 
ation and related expenditures) and more “necessity goods,” 
especially food athome. Standardization technique shows that, 
for the most part, the decline in average expenditures is due to a 
decline in real income over the past 10 or 20 years, and not 
simply due to compositional changes within the group. 

Members of Generation X have sometimes been accused of 
complaining too much, and of being cynical and unmotivated. 
In this study—conducted by two economists, who, while not 
cynical, have tried to be skeptical—a variety of economic mea- 
sures were examined to ascertain whether members of the co- 
hort could be viewed as being better off in any economic sense 
than their baby-boom predecessors. With the possible excep- 
tion of having a larger array of entertainment and other goods to 
purchase, members of Generation X appear to be worse off by 
every measure. O 


comparing the 1970 figures to the later figures; as noted, the 1970 figures 
are derived from the 1970 Census of the Population, whereas the later fig- 
ures are from the Current Population Surveys (cps) from the years listed. 
Sampling error may cause cps data to differ from what might have been 
found had a census been taken in the years in question. See U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P20-484, “Marital Status 
and Living Arrangements: March 1994,” and earlier reports; see also U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of the Population, PC(2)-4B, table 2. 


7 Tt is important to emphasize that these characteristics are for young 
singles who are living away from home. Singles who move back with their 
parents or those who are married may have different characteristics. For 
example, in 1996, one of the authors of the current study found that educa- 
tional attainment had increased from 1984 to 1994 for all consumer units 
whose reference person was between 18 and 28 years of age in these peri- 
ods. The proportion of the Generation-X population that at least attended 
college rose from 52 percent to 59 percent over the 10-year period. See 
Brian Riordon, “Spending Patterns of Generation X Analyzed Through Stan- 
dardization Techniques,” presented at the 66th Annual Meeting of the South- 
em Economic Association, Washington, D.Cc., November 23-25, 1996. 


8 Although currently enrolled students are excluded from the sample, stu- 
dents with sporadic attendance may be included. 


° The 1972-73 Consumer Expenditure Interview Survey results do not al- 
low a breakdown of race beyond black and “white and other.” Based on cen- 
sus (revised) population figures, however, “other” accounted for just over | 
percent of the white and other group in 1970. By 1980, the comparable figure 
had risen to 3 percent, and by 1995, to 5 percent. Thus, in the present study, 
other races (American Indian, Eskimo, Aleut, Asian, and Pacific Islander) are 
omitted from the 1984-85 and 1994-95 samples, but not from the 1972-73 
sample. See U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States: 1996, 116th ed. (Washington, DC, 1996), table 12. 


'©U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 
1996, table 1178. 


"' The integrated results of the Consumer Expenditure Survey for 1994- 
95 show that only 2 percent of all singles under age 25 own their home, 
compared with 23 percent of all singles aged 25 to 34. 


? Because not all persons provide a full accounting of income when re- 
sponding to the survey, respondents are divided into two groups—complete 
and incomplete reporters. To be considered a complete reporter, the respon- 
dent must provide income figures from at least one major source, such as 
wages and salaries, self-employment income, or Social Security income. 


" Converted to real dollars using average values of the Consumer Price 
Index (cPI-U x1: All items) for 1972 and 1973, 1984 and 1985, and 1994 and 
1995. The cpi-u x1 for 1984-95 and 1994—95 is identical to the cPI-U that is 
available in most published sources. But the cpI-u for 1972-73 calculates the 
change in housing prices using a different methodology than is used for the 
later years. Consequently, the Bureau of Labor Statistics derived a listing of 
experimental measures that recalculates data from 1967 to 1982 (the last year 
the old pricing measures were used) to allow analysts to measure price changes 
consistently. Note that the cPI-U x1 values for 1972 (44.4) and 1973 (47.2) are 
larger than their counterparts in the cPI-U (41.8 and 44.4 respectively). There- 
fore, the CPI-U X1 leads to a more conservative estimate of real income than 
using the CPI-U, at least for 1972-73. 


‘4 Examples of non-earning singles include those who are long-term 
unemployed as well as persons currently not in the labor force (neither 
working nor looking for work). 


'S This is to be expected, because only earners are compared. 
Presumably, the 18- to 29-year-olds in each year are just entering the work 
force, and hence are expected to earn less than those who are older and 
more experienced. 


16 Formal degrees include associate’s, bachelor’s, master’s, professional, 
and doctoral degrees. See U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of 
the United States: 1996, 116" ed. (Washington, Dc, 1996), table 300. 


7 Milton Friedman, A Theory of the Consumption Function (Princeton, 
NJ, Princeton University Press, 1957), p. 221, 


'8 Empirical reasons include the ability to use all data in the analyses in- 
stead of only data from complete income reporters, as in current income analy- 
sis. For more discussion of the theoretical reasons, including expectation theory, 
see H.S. Houthakker and Lester D. Taylor, Consumer Demand in the United 
States: Analyses and Projections, 2" ed. (Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1970) pp. 59, 256-59. For other examples of studies using Consumer 
Expenditure Survey data in which total expenditures are used directly or indi- 
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rectly as a proxy for permanent income, see the following: Raphael Branch, 
“Short-Run Income Elasticity of Demand for Residential Electricity using Con- 
sumer Expenditure Survey Data,” The Energy Journal, vol. 14, no. 4, 1993, pp. 
111-21; Julie Nelson, “Individual Consumption within the Household: A Study 
of Expenditures on Clothing,” Journal of Consumer Affairs, vol. 23, 1989, pp. 
21-44; Geoffrey D. Paulin, “Health Insurance Coverage for Low-income Fami- 
lies: Findings from the Consumer Expenditures Survey,” Advancing the Con- 
sumer Interest, vol. 8, no. 2, Fall 1996, pp. 20-31; and R. M. Rubin and Ken- 
neth Koelln “Determinants of Household Out-of-Pocket Health Expenditures,” 
Social Sciences Quarterly, December 1993, pp. 721-35. 


'? Graham Bannock, Ron Baxter, and R. Rees, A Dictionary of Economics 
(Middlesex, England, Harmondsworth, Penguin Books Ltd., 1972), p. 140. 


0 Because there is no CPI-U X1 “equivalent” for any components of the cPI- 
U (food at home and shelter, for example), the standard indexes are used to 
calculate “real” (constant dollar) component expenditures. 


“| Note that percent reporting in 1972-73 is not comparable to the later 
periods because it can only be captured in terms of annual reporting, not 
quarterly as is the case for the 1984-85 and 1994-95 data. 


2 See Maureen Boyle Gray, “Consumer spending in the 1980’s,” Monthly 
Labor Review, May 1992, pp. 18-26. Note that table 1 shows an increasing 
trend of percent reporting expenditures for video cassette recorders from 1981 
to 1986. Also, table 2 shows that, at least in 1990, persons under 25 spent, on 
average, the largest amount among the groups on sound components and com- 
ponent systems; 25- to 34-year-olds spent the second largest amount on these 
items. 

% Although gasoline prices fell sharply in 1986 and stayed low for the next 
few years, they rose substantially in 1989-90, ultimately stabilizing at slightly 
lower levels beginning in 1991. Thus, the index initially fell from its 1984-85 
value (98.2), only to return to about the same level (99.0) in 1994-95. 


4 Alan S. Blinder, “Wage Discrimination: Reduced Form and Structural 
Estimates,” The Journal of Human Resources, vol. 8, no. 4, 1973, pp. 436-55. 


Budget constraints. At the highest level, one can think of the 
budget constraint as showing the trade-off between consumption 
and savings; total income (assumed to be fixed at any given point 
in time) equals consumption plus savings in this broad sense. (Any 
money that is spent is considered "consumption." What is not spent 
is "savings.") Graphically, consider the budget constraint in the 
following way: On the X-axis is savings (S), and on the Y-axis is 
consumption (C). If all income (/) is put into consumption, then C 
equals /, and S equals zero. If all income is put into savings, then S 
equals J and C equals zero. A straight line joining these two points 
yields the budget constraint. (Note that the slope is negative 1, 
indicating that 1 dollar more of C means 1 less dollar can be 
allocated to S.) Based on tastes and preferences, each individual 
will decide at what point they prefer to consume and save on their 
budget constraint. (See chart A-1.) 


Lorenz curves. As noted in the text, in the typical Lorenz curve 
environment, percent of income accounted for by a given percent- 
age of the population is graphed as a function of percentages of the 
population. In other words, if the population were lined up from 
lowest income to highest, and the first 10 percent of the persons in 
that line accounted for 5 percent of the total income in the popula- 
tion, a point is plotted at 10 percent on the X-axis and 5 percent on 
the Y-axis. The resulting curve is compared to a 45-degree, posi- 
tively-sloped line. This line represents perfect equality—if everyone 
in the population were to have identical income, then by definition 
the first 1 percent of the population would account for 1 percent of 
the income, the first 10 percent of the population would account for 
10 percent of income, and so on. In other words, the population share 
and share of income accounted for are identical. 

But the Lorenz curve is usually convex with respect to the origin 
("bowed in"), indicating that the first persons in line account for a lower 


Chart A-1. | Budget constraints illustrated 
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share of income than their population share, and the last persons in line 
account for a greater share of income then their population share. The 
greater the convexity, the less equal the distribution. In a perfectly un- 
equal distribution, the last person in the hypothetical line would ac- 
count for all the income, and all other persons would have none. Thus, 
the function would lie on top of the X-axis until reaching the last per- 
son in line (100 percent of the population), in which case the line would 
rise vertically until reaching the 45-degree line, thus making an equi- 
lateral triangle whose base is the X-axis from 0 to 100 percent, whose 
side line parallels the Y-axis, and whose hypotenuse is the 45-degree 
line. The area between the 45-degree line and the Lorenz curve can be 
measured; when divided by the area of the "inequality triangle" just 
described, the "relative inequality ratio" is generated. The closer the 
ratio is to zero, the more equal the distribution of income. The closer 
the ratio is to 1, the less equal the distribution of income. (See chart A- 
Zs) 

Continuing with this idea, the Lorenz quotient is developed. The 
Lorenz quotient consists of the ratio of the percentage of all rel- 
evant single-member consumer unit income accounted for by single 
Generation X'ers to the percentage of all relevant single-member 
consumer units for which single Generation X'ers account. One im- 
portant distinction between the relative inequality ratio and the 
Lorenz quotient is that the former term is concerned with measur- 
ing income distribution for the entire population, while the Lorenz 
quotient is concerned only with subgroups of the population. How- 
ever, their values can be interpreted similarly; for example, if the 
Lorenz quotient is equal to 1, then the share of income accounted 
for by young singles exactly matches their share of the relevant 
singles population. If it is greater than 1, young singles account for 
"more than their share" of all singles' income; if lower than 1, young 
singles account for "less than their share." 

This measure is particularly useful given that both the percentage 
of the relevant population for which young singles account changes 
over time, as does the percentage of total income for which young 
singles account. In order, then, to find out how young singles com- 
pare to the rest of the singles population in a way that is comparable 
across time periods, the Lorenz quotient is defined as the ratio of the 
percent of total income for which young, working, non-student 
singles account to the percent of the total population for which all 
similar singles account. Thus, the Lorenz quotient facilitates com- 
parisons of relative distributions in different time periods. (The re- 
sults of this analysis are presented in table 2 in the text.) 


Standardization technique. The term cohort can be used to describe 
two different types of groupings—the first by tastes, preferences, or 
attitudes, and the second by shared socioeconomic or other demo- 
graphic characteristics. Note that these two groupings may go hand-in- 
hand; socioeconomic and demographic characteristics, as well as other 
similar experiences (such as decade of birth) can help to shape tastes, 
preferences, and attitudes. Within a larger cohort, such as Generation 
X, smaller groups may exist with different characteristics and, there- 
fore, tastes than other segments of the larger cohort. 

If changes in the larger cohort's tastes, preferences, or attitudes (how- 
ever measured) occur over time, it is important to find out whether the 
overall changes are due to changes in all attitudes, or rather to the fact 
that one segment or another now accounts for a larger or smaller pro- 
portion of the larger cohort. To accomplish this, a technique called stan- 
dardization is used in this paper. Its purpose is to analyze the changes 
in average expenditures over selected time periods to see how much of 
these changes can be attributed to changes in demographics, income, 
tastes and preferences, or other effects. (For more information on stan- 
dardization, see Alan S. Blinder, "Wage Discrimination: Reduced Form 
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and Structural Estimates," The Journal of Human Resources, vol. 8, 
no. 4, 1973, pp. 436-55.) 

Standardization begins by examining results from regression 
analysis. The following regression equation is thus specified: 
(1) S,=b,+ 2,,bX,+ u, 


where S, is the average spending level and X, ,...,X,,are n observable 
characteristics that explain the spending of each consumer unit i. 
Since two population groups are being compared, two regression 
equations are estimated, one for each time period: 
(2) S*#=b +d ei eet ae 
and 
(3) S*¥=b.¥ PoP ap Ga ca 
where "94" designates the 1994 population group and "84" desig- 
nates their 1984 counterparts. These regressions can be broken down 
to show the difference represented by the regression and that repre- 
sented by the intercepts. The explained portion of the raw differen- 
tial comes from the differences in the coefficients, b°* and b™, and 
the differences in the average characteristics, X* and X**. 

The model decomposes the two regressions in the following way: 


R=E+C+U 

where 

R =raw differential 
=b+Z yoke uM — (b+ S,p*x," ue) 
= S™_S™ 


a a penn REE 


E = portion of differential attributable to differing characteristics 


=D p(X" -X) 


C = portion of differential attributable to differing coefficients 


=> X 4(b 4 — b *) 


i as j 


U = unexplained portion of the differential = b,* — b,* 


The raw differential, R, is simply the difference between the value of 


both regression equations. E is the portion of the difference in aver- 
age expenditures due to a change in the population's average 


characteristics. C is the difference due to changes in tastes and pref- 


erences, U is the difference unaccounted for by the variables included 
in the model. 


Appendix B: Results of regression analysis 


2 ee Ee 


1972-73 1984-85 1994-95 
Variable 
Parameter a Parameter J Parameter Bee 
Estimate T-Statistic Estimate T-Statistic Estimate T-Statistic 
Standardization: basic goods 
and services 
[AVE 2] Cots 0) LB SB Oke SNe R Sep ne arte rene eee re Pe ee en -1,074.25 -1.88 1,011.84 5.10 1,669.20 5.40 
Real total expenditures (annualized) .................0. 44 39.47 87 54.83 39 38.23 
Personal characteristics: 
SE] ENO S1(01] 0172) Se on Re nO -57.07 -21 671.58 4.55 99.25 0.73 
Presi Weal AIR) ois cs csnte ap donscaacansapincovaneasscctesseones 211.36 1.46 354.17 3.98 75.32 0.66 
Region of residence (South) ............scecseeseeeee 

PACQHIRMS US reser ce esa enh succnavccaeesnavenccoukdease 515.79 1.82 640.05 5.30 121.34 0.82 

INAIAIVDSU Roy sSeoseaceas coast vac decivcnvetdeseuecsstccczdbanesscss —265.23 —1.15 148.53 1.52 -711.54 —4.82 

RMS ese esc ted as ccd esos tesensnasheestueecessspuvensy 525.53 2.26 400.34 3.07 -68.82 0.40 

Resides in rural (urban) ar@a ..........ee cece eee —1,918.26 -3.76 —301.44 -1.25 —84.67 0.33 
Educational attainment (high school graduate) 

Did not graduate high school .............-.::1eee 606.83 1.45 246.65 2.08 -93.21 -.58 
Attended college (did not graduate) — 1,208.26 4.36 —269.88 —2.50 98.74 70 
(CONBEC: HAGUALC |. 0.2 6:05cencencesenseccasconseonseesenesenes —143.30 —.89 13.46 10 514.28 2.87 

Renter (NOMCOWNET) ..........---ccessesceccecseceeceneeeeensee 1264.69 2.38 -504.84 -2.71 -343.91 -1.37 
Under age 25 (25 to 29) years... 63.58 35 —293.09 -3.03 -370.34 -3.22 
Standardization: recreation and 
related expenditures 
RIMES RR GEE ctercrectt ast ce cesevaccatpadesnvteovesedesevateresserdecursese 708.18 2.41 —454.93 3.55 -18.24 -3.07 
Real total expenditures (annualized) ..............0.. ate 19.96 Alls) 34.29 14 24.98 
Personal characteristics: 
FSi MIRC a ities anhenal bos ccen nx cenenpcyethnssoesuariiebans 168.30 1.20 -217.75 -2.28 -74.30 -.99 
Wee) ad =) Uy ETE Sacre ie eee cee ere ne ee —50.64 —.68 -392.22 -6.83 —263.53 4.23 
Region of residence (South) ...............c:cceccseeees 

POUT least pee tees erence aatactssaypainy sheasvecse)sdessase —247.40 -1.70 3.89 .05 -104.30 -1.29 

Midwest..... eh -138.20 -1.17 213.66 3.39 114.23 1.42 

WV SP eeerearcastsyitcsnvicccs sovonshoncicscceceacesntcalssscedestoevy -67.98 -.57 323.80 3.84 -35.71 —.38 

Resides in rural (urban) area ..............yeseeceeeeeees -127.75 -.49 276.14 1.78 -100.75 -.73 
Educational attainment (high school graduate) .. 

Did not graduate high school 539.22 2.51 —98.23 -1.28 428.14 4.91 

Attended college (did not graduate) ... Sine -53.98 -.38 239.09 3.43 141.49 1.83 

ONSGO GTAGU ALC cress snl iciitss vasschsvsaveansacsusestvotess 57.06 .69 438.30 5.22 263.91 2.70 

Renter (NOMEOWNET) ...........--ceseseeescesceseeeesneeeenees —270.65 -.99 260.02 2.16 388.03 2.83 
Under age25 (25 to 29) years .........eseeseeseeseeteees -2.59 140.83 2.25 16.26 26 
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The services industry in the ‘good’ 
versus ‘bad’ jobs debate 


Because average wages are higher in manufacturing 

than in services, some observers view employment shifts 

to services as shifts from ‘good’ to ‘bad’ jobs; 

however, a deeper assessment reveals that within each industry, 
especially in services, there is a range of job quality 


ne of the most notable transformations in 
O U.S. labor market since World War II 

has been the rising share of employment 
in the services industry and the declining share in 
manufacturing. In 1945, at the conclusion of the 
war, the services industry accounted for 10 percent 
of nonfarm employment, compared with 38 percent 
for manufacturing. (See chart 1.) In 1982, services 
surpassed manufacturing as the largest employer 
among major industry groups. By 1996, the services 
industry accounted for 29 percent of nonfarm em- 
ployment, and manufacturing, at 15 percent, was ac- 
tually somewhat smaller than retail trade. 

In industrial classification systems currently 
used in the United States, there is a broader group- 
ing of industries that are called service-producing 
industries. These industries include: transporta- 
tion and public utilities; wholesale trade; retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and ser- 
vices. Rather than examining all service-produc- 
ing industries in detail, this article focuses on the 
services industry, which has the largest share of 
employees in the service-producing group. The ser- 
vices industry includes a broad variety of activi- 
ties, such as health care, advertising, computer and 
data processing services, personnel supply, private 
education, social services, legal services, manage- 
ment and public relations, engineering and archi- 
tectural services, accounting, and recreation. The 
article also includes comparisons between these 
industries and other industries outside of services, 
such as retail trade, mining, and construction. De- 
mand for services has grown tremendously as a 
result of demographic shifts, changes in consumer 
preferences, technological advancements, and in- 
creases in competitive pressures. Some of these 
same forces have contributed to the decline in both 
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the level and share of manufacturing jobs. 
Table 1 shows employment trends in manufac- 
turing and the other major industry groups, as 
well as services and its detailed components. 


Nature of the debate 


The services industry accounts for a growing 
proportion of the output of goods and services 
produced in the United States, as measured by 
the gross domestic product (cpp). Just after 
World War II, the services industry accounted 
for 9 percent of cpp; by 1994, its share had risen 
to more than 19 percent. Over the same period, 
the contribution of manufacturing to total U.S. 
output fell from about 30 percent to 17 percent.! 

The shift of employment and output away 
from manufacturing and toward services has 
caused considerable consternation among some 
labor market observers, policymakers, business 
leaders, and workers. One reason for this con- 
cern is that the production of goods—in facto- 
ries, farms, and mines—often has been regarded 
as the source of a nation’s economic strength. 
Indeed, Adam Smith espoused such a view in 
The Wealth of Nations. In that influential 1776 
treatise, Smith referred to the labor of manu- 
facturers as “productive” and the labor of those 
who provide services as “unproductive.”* In 
Smith’s view, manufacturers added value to the 
raw materials with which they worked, and this 
value was stored in whatever commodity the 
manufacturer produced. Servants, as Smith 
called them, did not produce value that lasted 
beyond the moment the service was performed. 
Smith felt that service providers—physicians, 
lawyers, clergy, household servants, actors, mu- 
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In 1982, services surpassed manufacturing as the largest employer among major industry groups 


sicians, soldiers, and so forth—were necessary and even re- 
spected members of society. Nevertheless, Smith wrote, “A 
man grows rich by employing a multitude of manufacturers: 
he grows poor by maintaining a multitude of menial servants.” 
A similar sentiment often is heard today in the rhetoric of 
some political and business leaders. 

The purpose of this article is not to determine whether the 
shift from manufacturing to services harms or helps national 
economic strength. Rather, this article focuses on another 
concern that often is expressed about the shift from manufac- 
turing to services. Namely, how does this shift affect the qual- 
ity of employment in the United States? Because average 
wages are higher in manufacturing than in services, some ob- 
servers view the employment shifts as generally representing 
a shift from “good” to “bad” jobs.4 

Beyond comparisons of average pay, there are many other 
elements of job quality. A comprehensive assessment of these 
elements reveals that the services industry is very diverse in 
terms of job quality, and many jobs in the industry compare 
favorably with those in manufacturing and other industries. 
While workers in services generally are less likely than those 
in manufacturing to receive employer-provided health, retire- 


ment, and disability benefits, in several large segments of ser- 
vices—especially hospitals and private education—workers 
have high rates of benefit coverage. Moreover, workers in 
the services industry are much less likely to lose their jobs 
than are those in manufacturing, and work-related injuries, 
illnesses, and deaths are far less common in services than in 
other industries. This article takes a comprehensive approach 
in assessing job quality. In addition to pay, four other charac- 
teristics of jobs—employee benefits, job security, occupational 
structure, and occupational safety—are examined to assess 
the quality of private-sector jobs in services, manufacturing, 
and other industries. 


Elements of job quality 


Every job has a number of characteristics that could be con- 
sidered when evaluating the job’s quality or desirability. For 
example, what does the job pay? What benefits are provided? 
How secure is the job? What kind of work does it entail? 
What is the risk of injury or death on the job? Are there 
opportunities for advancement? Does the job require a lot of 
travel? What are the supervisors and coworkers like? These 
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are just some of the questions that a worker would ask when 
deciding whether to choose a particular job. Researchers might 
ask many of these same questions when assessing the quality 
of groups of jobs, but finding the answers is somewhat more 
complicated. 

Economic theory has long suggested that there is a tradeoff 
in which workers who have jobs with undesirable character- 
istics receive higher pay for enduring those characteristics. 
Researchers have had only limited success in testing this theory 
of compensating pay differentials.* One reason for this diffi- 
culty is that numercus characteristics of jobs and workers can 
affect pay levels, and not all of these characteristics are mea- 
surable with survey data.° For example, if a jobseeker pre- 
fers work that provides considerable creative freedom and 
little supervisory oversight, those characteristics are fairly easy 
to learn for an individual job. For groups of jobs, however, 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, annual averages, selected years, 1972-96 


no survey data exist that provide a direct measure of creative 
freedom or supervisory oversight. Even when data on a job 
characteristic are available, their interpretation is often am- 
biguous, particularly when the rating of the characteristic de- 
pends upon individual preference. This article focuses on 
elements of job quality for which unambiguous survey data 
are available. 


Wages and salaries 


To put it simply, a worker would always prefer high earnings 
to low earnings, assuming all other elements of job quality 
remain constant. Arguably, wages and salaries are the single 
most important element of job quality in the view of most 
workers and, there is a wealth of data sources available to 
provide information on earnings. In fact, the Bureau of La- 


Industry 


Total nonfarm EMPlOYMENE ..........cscseeceeeesseesesseeessesecesteeee 
Private Industries 2225 26 ot oes cca, saedoa canna nantes ca nwetceinea base sneennan 


SOMNVICES wc.csceceziseladieastastensenaeael ater oaeeees pila eR 
Agricultural Services ..............6+ 
Hotels and other lodging places 


Personal'S@rviC@s: <.c.cduasece<cccceasecstaeacestuteteerssoeeteunenal neenaecs 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services . 


Beality SNODS (tensacreasieevedersarsarrsers 


BUSINGSS SOSVICS 50555 ncesessacxnacutenptenbeuscasnacsteussstseenersceucursaene 
IROVGNISING! fe ccccccceceecenexersextau ae 
Credit reporting and Collection .............:sesseeeeeeeeees tes 76 
Mailing, reproduction, and stenographic services ............ 82 
SOMWVIGES TO DUIGINGS ses cess esneecz-oxresseoserenteeeans 

Disinfecting and pest control services .. 


Heavy construction equipment rental ... 


Personnel supply services ...............- 
Employment agencies ..... 


Computer and data processing services .. 
Computer programming services ..... 
Prepackaged SOftWATE .........ssseeseseee 
Computer integrated systems design 
Data processing and preparation. ..... 
Information retrieval services ............ 


Miscellaneous bUSINESS SEIVICES .............ceseceeeesseeseeeeree - 
Detective and armored car services . 
Security systems services ............0 or 
Photofinishing laboratories ............:sscssccseecceeeereneeeeeeees = 


Auto repair, services, and parking ...........:cccccseceseseeseeeeneeeee 
Automotive rentals, without drivers ... 
Automobile parking 
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Photographic studios, portrait ................-. its - 


Funeral Services and Crematories ...........:sscsscscesseeseceseenee 64 
Miscellaneous personal SErviCeS .............::escesesseneeeeeeeeeneee - 


Other building maintenance SerViCeS ............:eeceseeeee = 


Miscellaneous equipment rental and leasing............--.-+- = 
Medical equipment rental ............eeseeceecenee ead - 


Other equipment rental and leasing...... ne - 


Help supply services Core eotrr titanate - 


Annual percent change 


105,209 119,523 2.3 1.6 
87,823 100,076 2.4 1.6 
25,504 34,377 4.7 3.8 

447 625 = 43 
1,540 1,716 41 1.4 
1,056 1,184 1.5 1.4 

414 434 —4 6 

60 15 = 3.0 
363 400 2.0 12 
79 95 1.3 2.3 

116 163 = 4.4 
4,638 7,254 74 5.7 

229 242 4.0 We 

93 127 1.3 4.0 
208 297 6.0 4.6 
780 897 5.4 1.8 
66 85 sr 3.3 
714 812 = 1.6 
180 238 = 3.6 
20 38 = 8.6 
42 43 = 4 

118 157 = 3.6 
1,350 2,646 12.2 8.8 

225 305 = 3.9 
1,126 2,341 = 9.6 

673 1,208 12.2 76 

125 272 - 10.3 

86 199 = 11.0 

92 142 = 5.6 

191 231 = 2.4 

39 68 - tZ2 

31 53 = 6.8 

1,125 1,600 - 45 

425 545 = 3.2 
37 52 - 
83 74 = 
834 1,084 4.7 


Table 1. | ima Continued—Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, annual averages, selected years, 1972-96 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Annual percent change 
Industry 1972 1988 1996 
1972-88 1988-96 
ALHOMOUVE TEDAINSMOPS :.:.0.-.0cseccsssstussenseseonevsncsoncacesccooesseres 235 483 602 4.6 2.8 
Automotive services, except repair .............:sseeseeseeeeeeeeeees 58 135 220 5.4 6.3 
Miscellaneous repair SCrviCes ................sessseseessceseeceeseeeeseees 199 350 375 3.6 9 
MONON PICNICS oo. senceccescatsetescsnanenee - 341 522 i 0 
Amusement and recreation services - 977 1,466 or 5.2 
RAPER SREA NS MEE ee heater cceretettctite fecwertescseattacectucterosaieccteucense 3,412 7,105 9,469 4.7 Si7 
Offices and clinics of medical doctors .. et 467 1,200 1,679 6.1 4.3 
Offices and clinics of dentists ............ cscs ma - 484 609 - 2.9 
Offices and clinics of other health practitioners ... ee 45 221 414 10.5 8.2 
Nursing and personal care facilities ...............+. oe 591 1,311 1,732 5.1 3.5 
FAQSTAIS eee acta oncetivastactatatencteraccrsaen a 1,980 3,294 3,814 3.2 1.8 
Medical and dental laboratories A - 146 196 - 3.7 
Home health Care SCrviCes ..............sscssscescceseceeseeseeeseceeeee - 216 665 | - 15.1 
MEGS fem eae ACES acess cron oen tones aes sc onvacttepnncnssar'se snes voctecesrersunsie 271 845 930 74 1.2 
EGUCBUOMET SEINICES 5 Ui cen cesc fic ssaccanvaslesduaqcneacaneserenctaasvossasces 958 1,567 2,020 | 3.1 | 3.2 
Elementary and secondary schools . sad 235 407 595 3.5 4.9 
Colleges and universities ................- i 637 972 1,182 PATf 25 
DMMP MISCHOOISI snaxnoschseraedssteit-eversoesaananwonsdandedoasncvoaraza - 88 80 = -1.3 
SIGRID Sia ateec att cera nots cntacee cepuesuavnerlnacpiesahtavanevcavearesasdeuen 553 1,552 2,403 6.7 5.6 
Individual and family services ....... - 407 649 = 6.0 
Job training and related services .. 1 - 241 315 - 3.4 
Child day care services ............... uA 146 356 569 5.8 6.0 
Residential care .............. = 389 672 - 7.1 
TOE G SOCIAL SOMVIGES | 6.2... -00-cvonscanspavsnnvetnacdedenssvudsnsarcnsansscer = 158 198 - 2.9 
Museums and botanical and zoological gardens ..............-.:+ = 58 85 = 4.8 
Membership organizations ...........:sscsscscesscesseceecesscesceneeeeees 1,403 1,740 2,185 1.4 2.9 
Business associations ....... - 99 108 - 1.1 
Professional organizations . ie 25 47 58 41 2.9 
IRAROMONOAMIZAUONS yco.20 <b ecsasassesecvscecotecsersoseoesacetsonserensseees - 133 143 - 1.0 
CIVIE ANGSOCIAl ASSOCIATIONS \.......:-:--.0.-+:c-ceseosnacesesesceentsenne - 382 436 = ere 
Engineering and management SErviCeS «.............sscseececeeeeeeee - 2,230 2,846 - oy 
Engineering and architectural services ... ais 339 730 839 4.9 ets 
Engineering Services ................:0000 ra - 557 647 ~ 1.9 
Architectural services .. a - 122 137 - 19) 
SS UIMOMMMSSOMVICOS 522. <0: 54casecesensnasevnsectvesscsctversnvstdenensoes - 51 55 = 9 
Accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping .. ate 204 500 566 5.7 1.6 
Research and testing services ............... “a - 492 569 - 1.8 
Commercial physical research ..... - 213 217 - iP 
Commercial nonphysical research ......... - 87 123 - 4.4 
Noncommercial research organizations . ie - 133 139 = 15 
Management and public relations .............. sae - 508 873 - 7.0 
Management services ..............-+++ - 225 304 - 3.8 
Management consulting services . ae - 150 303 = 9.2 
PUDNCElAtONS SCIVICES ...2::-.:.0nsecceunsosrsecsarscacearcbsaceeseress - 31 36 - 1.8 
POPE AM SU MONS er ci stags pct cxosetsexviesesacsnssessatvavanviveapenrusscssersh - 32 47 = 4.9 
Oo aie cs 628 713 574 8 27 
CITATION aie cave in ese ENE. LR, A ad Se chat og 3,889 5,098 5,400 1.7 ai, 
NLSTACRCIE NS ferterercke steve c.a ssckcvcsseccinfpan sive fevvestUersebbunsndeneascrnnotcs 19,151 19,314 18,457 A -6 
Durable goods ...... nie 11,022 11,363 10,766 2 -.7 
Nondurable goods 8,129 7,951 7,691 -.1 -4 
Transportation and public utilities 4,541 5,512 6,261 1.2 1.6 
Wholesale trade .............sesesseeseeeee xe 4,127 6,030 6,483 2.4 9 
Retell Had cocci ccesrdeciseesnssasssunssssssecs ee 11,822 19,023 21,625 3.0 1.6 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 3,908 6,630 6,899 3.4 5 
CGOVEITIIIG Ae ceae erie toe eee eta een cee sean se bare ceiasctesclocticocceccce 13,334 17,386 19,447 ere 1.4 
Note: Dash indicates data are not available. 
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Services Industry Jobs 


Employment and average hourly earnings of nonsupervisory workers in private services industries, 1996 annual 


averages , 
Employment | Average Employment | Average 
incusry (in hourly Industry @m hourly 
thousands) | earnings thousands) | eamings 
So ———eEE—E— ee sae 
SGIViCGS ir sere ea ee eee eR 30,073 $11.79 Motion PICtures ..........-.-eeeeseceereneeeeees eaatcoeesenesee 438 $13.88 
Motion picture production and services 188 19.63 
Agricultural SCrvices ...........ssescsscesessseecsseeersseesestes 526 9.20 Video tape rental .......-.-..---0+-- sessecneseeenaeeenesecs 126 6.03 
Veterinary services 145 9.13 Amusement and recreation services ................ 1,282 8.82 
Landscape and horticultural services 341 9.31 Bowling COMETS «.....coeecneenseesnecnssenssensersecsneetss 73 7.00 
Miscellaneous amusement and recreation 
Hotels and other lodging places: SOX VICES iesoeashee east sete see tus vost eae swevenevecucene 950 8.30 
Hotels and ate a tis OE BA eS Fae ok 1,459 8.15 Physical fitness facilities 140 8.12 
Membership sports and recreation clubs.. 281 8.63 
Personal services: ; 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services ......... 382 7.75 Health S€rvices ..........--s--00- ssecsansecennsecesneneennsscs 8,396 12.85 
Beauty Shopsiceteacuteseercecs eee 357 8.84 Offices and clinics of medical doctors .. 1,377 13.17 
Miscellaneous personal Services ............:-00++ 139 8.28 Offices and clinics of dentists ...........:cccee 534 12.89 
Offices and clinics of other health 
BUSINOSS'SeIViGeSHee Satan eee ty 6,451 11.21 PIACTILIONELS ......-..eeeeeeeeeneene sesessesnsessnossseten 343 11.94 
Acvertisinigi seme crises isete eae etme ae 177 16.40 Nursing and personal care facilities .............. 1,560 9.01 
Mailing, reproduction, and stenographic HOSDIAIS -.2-025e00.snctprees ssresnnseeenssesnaensnesncnneess 3,491 14.69 
services: Home health care ServiCeS ..........-..::1:eseeeee 616 11.18 
Photocopying and duplicating services ........ 62 10.63 : 
Services to DUIIDINGS .....-.escsesessveseeseseeseeeseeeeeee 805 7.63 Legali Services a: siete vtec, ceattereeeevcaets nce seeccaiee 742 16.60 
Disinfecting and pest control services .......... 68 9.94 z : 
Other building maintenance services ........... 737 7.34 ie Sch FE IS i na ee — 
Miscellaneous equipment rental and leasing... 192 11.52 eres y YEE CEH EE Be ae 
Medical equipment rental ..........-..e:ssesssneee0-- 30 10.66 Job training and related services..............-» pe peta 
Heavy construction equipment rental ... 37 15.18 Sis Si pbs snake Aonsethsebezeczcontesesancs tes fea 
Other equipment ental etid eaemae a ie ie Other’ SOCIal SONICS <0. ccecccctecsacecececeasecsasstces 166 10.24 
Personnel supply services: P Se 
Help Supply S@rvices ........--esssseecseessseecsseeseee 2,276 9.21 Me ere a ieee 
Computer and data processing services .......... 965 18.72 : = ore ease sprpearcnasser aes 2.185 ; 6. 36 
Computer programming services ..............-.. 227 21.53 Engineering and Sh pallies Adeepagl Tee: i; : 
Computer integrated systems desigpn ........... 102 19.54 Engineering and architectural Belge sh cons. 690 17.95 
Information retrieval services..........-.. ee 51 14.74 ne ae hareinn RETO tena of : aes 
Computer maintenance and repair 40 14.10 Syncs pa SL gag iT vi Wegr- 
Miscellaneous business services .......... 1,397 9.50 * a Pee eae ey P 
Detective and armored car services ............ 507 7.40 Accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping 406 14.18 
Sariiciy svstams/convicca 44 11.70 Research and testing Services ..............:00+ 437 17.23 
Sab sepa eee Seas oR ee ; Commercial physical research ..... 154 19.50 
; i ; Commercial nonphysical research 102 13.21 
eat eee pel sae el ee OMENS Esai, fag py Noncommercial research organizations ... 108 19.89 
Altomobile parking ea eee 60 737 Management and public relations 652 15.30 
Automotive repair SHOPS .........ccsssseesssseeeeeeeeeee 486 11.43 a sale pte ip aly al : a 
OMENS SOIVICES, BRC DEEDS seein Public relations S@rviCeS .............-cce-esseeee+ 23 14.33 


Miscellaneous repair S€rviCes ..........-..eseeeeeeeeeesees 


bor Statistics conducts more than a half dozen surveys that 
obtain data on earnings.’ A number of other government agen- 
cies and private organizations also collect and disseminate 
earnings data. Earnings data from two BLS surveys are used in 
this analysis. One important feature of earnings data is that 
they are comparatively straightforward to understand. Prob- 
ably the most widely used source of data on earnings levels in 
each industry is the BLs Current Employment Statistics survey 
(often referred to as the ces), the monthly survey of nonfarm 
establishments that provides information on employment, 
hours, and earnings. This survey provides two earnings series 
for production or nonsupervisory workers in each industry: 
average hourly earnings and average weekly earnings. 

The survey does not distinguish between full- and part- 
time workers, although it does provide information on aver- 
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Other SCIVICES a. ccd cucsscesscasccvtnsnnctevacscapancnmenan 


age weekly hours. As shown in the following tabulation, 
average weekly hours vary considerably by industry, with 
mining and manufacturing having the longest workweek in 
1996 and retail trade and services the shortest: 


Total private NONEANM Ny. ncnnceteeqn nee 34.4 
SRIVICES «sch nscemnaceieee amine ania 32.4 
GPCRS oo caccunentacacmune tenn aetces eee 45.3 
CORSERUICHON J clovcaacncttneesonneee eee 39.0 
Manufacturing ..c...siincenanecceies 41.6 

Durable’ 2000S :"ias.c1-s.-cesee cae 42.4 
Nondurable goods scccccctcvasivteccceote 40.5 
Transportation and public utilities...... 39.6 
Wholesale trades cser tt erarscans-- scare 38.3 
Rte TAC... neta sakassueonaereeee 28.8 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ..... 35:9 


a 


This variation in the length of the workweek can cause indus- 
try comparisons of average weekly earnings to be somewhat 
misleading. Thus, the focus here is on trends in average hourly 
earnings. 

In 1996, average hourly earnings in the private nonfarm 
sector were $11.81. The averages varied considerably by in- 
dustry, as shown below: 


Total private nonfarm ...........csceseseeseeeees $11.81 
BSE MUNGO SMEs ects cinccieceasscuvensavetsesieases 11-79 
RPE cacdony vei cucteivasy acacncsacvassierescovetniveses 15.61 
SO TISETUI CON 5, .v-csvnsescscavserasasvesoonseediostes 15.46 
bo 2 91) ee 12.78 

Wrable:SOOdS oov.c01csc.-cetssseoasecktesene 13.34 
Nondurable goods 220...<.:chesfs<cserteaves 11.97 
Transportation and public utilities ...... 14.44 
WHOLE Sale NTrade eee. Peer tic sce sesdvessdvcessdeasse 12.87 
WRG Lad AO pas os ekvanc ess sopchdes ogatsenr-vssoosces 1.99 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ...... 12.79 


The average for services, $11.79, was about the same as 
the overall average and was 92 percent of the average for 
manufacturing. The wage gap between services and manu- 
facturing has narrowed considerably since 1964, the earliest 
year for which earnings data are available for the services 
industry. In that year, average hourly earnings in services 
were 77 percent of the average in manufacturing. 

Within services, there was a wide range of average hourly 
earnings in each specific industry. As table 2 shows, some 
services industries had average earnings in 1996 that were 
below the average for retail trade, the lowest paying major 
industry group. Among the low-wage services industries are: 
video tape rental; child day care services; detective and ar- 
mored car services; automotive services, except repair (such 
as car washes); services to buildings; and laundry, cleaning, 
and garment services. 

Other services industries had average hourly earnings that were 
above the average for mining, the highest paying major industry. 
In computer and data processing services, for example, 
nonsupervisory workers earned an average of $18.72 per hour in 
1996. The average for legal services was $16.60, and in engi- 
neering and management services, the average was $16.36. 

Most services industries, of course, pay somewhere be- 
tween the extremes. Workers in health services, the largest 
services industry, earn about a dollar more per hour than the 
average for all services, while workers in automotive repair 
shops earn 36 cents less than the overall average. 

Although these figures add insight to the analysis of job 
quality, earnings data from the Current Employment Statis- 
tics survey have three significant shortcomings. First, the fig- 
ures exclude the earnings of managerial and supervisory em- 
ployees. In the private nonfarm sector, production or 
nonsupervisory workers account for 82 percent of total em- 


ployment. In manufacturing, production workers account for 
69 percent of total employment, while nonsupervisory work- 
ers in services make up 87 percent of the total. Clearly, the 
Current Employment Statistics survey excludes the earnings 
of a large, and often highly paid, segment of the nonfarm work 
force.® 

Second, the Current Employment Statistics survey does not 
provide earnings data for workers in some industries. In the 
services industry, for example, there are no earnings figures 
for private educational services. 

And third, the survey only provides information on aver- 
age earnings; it reveals nothing about the distribution around 
that average.? The Current Population Survey (cps), the 
monthly household survey that provides information on em- 
ployment, unemployment, earnings, and other labor market 
indicators, does not have these same shortcomings.'° The 
cps provides information on the usual weekly earnings of wage 
and salary workers in all occupations and industries (self-em- 
ployed workers are excluded). Tabulations can be made on 
mean and median earnings, other earnings quantiles such as 
deciles, and the distribution of earnings. The cps also pro- 
vides information on the weekly hours of individual workers, 
enabling researchers to distinguish between full- and part-time 
workers. This analysis focuses on the earnings of full-time 
workers—those who work 35 hours or more per week. 

In 1996, the median weekly earnings of all full-time wage 
and salary workers were $490. The median for services (ex- 
cluding private households) was $463 per week, 91 percent 
of the median for manufacturing ($507). Also, as shown in 
chart 2, the distribution of earnings is very similar for the two 
industries, suggesting that the notion is overly simplistic that 
services is a “low-wage” industry and manufacturing a “high- 
wage” industry. 


oth way to compare pay levels in each industry is to 
ivide workers into earnings deciles—that is, earnings 
ranges that encompass 10 percent of workers in a particular 
industry. For example, table 3 shows that, among all full- 
time wage and salary workers in 1996, the upper limit of the 
first earnings decile was $233 per week. This means that the 
lowest paid 10 percent of workers earned no more than $233 
per week. Table 3 also shows that the upper limit of the fifth 
decile—the median—was $490 per week, which means that 
50 percent of full-time wage and salary workers earned that 
amount or less per week. Finally, the upper limit of the ninth 
decile was $1,059 per week. This means that the highest paid 
10 percent of workers earned at least $1,059, and 90 percent 
of full-time workers earned that amount or less. 

In services (excluding private households), the top 10 per- 
cent of workers earned at least $1,059 per week in 1996, iden- 
tical to the pay of the overall top earners among full-time wage 
and salary workers. The top decile for services was 94 per- 
cent that of manufacturing, meaning that the highest paid work- 
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services industries, annual averages, 1996 
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The distribution of earnings is similar for services and manufacturing, suggesting that the notion is overly simplistic 
that services is “low wage” and manufacturing is “high wage” 


ers in services and manufacturing earned nearly the same 
amount. Construction had a relatively low upper limit of its 
ninth decile, $986 per week, even though the median for con- 
struction was slightly above the overall median. In fact, among 
the major industry groups, only agriculture and retail trade 
had lower top deciles than construction. Mining had the high- 
est top decile, followed closely by finance, insurance, and 
real estate. 

Within services, the top-paid workers in some industries 
received extremely high earnings. For example, the upper 10 
percent of workers in legal services earned at least $1,852 per 
week. Management and public relations also had a high top 
decile, $1,720 per week. Other services industries with top 
deciles above $1,400 include: advertising; computer and data 
processing; theaters and motion pictures; offices and clinics 
of physicians; engineering, architectural, and surveying ser- 
vices; and research, development, and testing services. Out- 
side of services, the only industries with top deciles above 
$1,400 were security, commodity brokerage, and investment 
companies in the finance industry and petroleum and coal 
products in manufacturing. Thus, the best paid workers in 
some services industries earned considerably more than the 
best paid workers in other industries. 
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It is also true, however, that the lowest paid workers in 
some services industries earned less than the lowest paid work- 
ers in industries outside of services. For example, the lowest 
paid 10 percent of workers in personal services (including 
hotels and other lodging places, beauty shops, and laundry, 
cleaning, and garment services) earned $184 per week or less. 
A number of other services industries had bottom deciles of 
$200 or less, including services to buildings; personnel sup- 
ply services; detective and protective services; automobile 
parking and car washes; miscellaneous entertainment and rec- 
reation services; nursing and personal care facilities; and so- 
cial services. Outside of services, industries with bottom 
deciles below $200 per week were agriculture, retail trade, 
and apparel manufacturing. 


Benefits 


Another component of compensation that has gained impor- 
tance as an element of job quality is employee benefits. Some 
of the most common benefits that firms provide their workers 
are health insurance, retirement plans, life insurance, income 
protection for short- and long-term disabilities, and paid va- 
cations and holidays. In addition, firms are legally required 


Industry 


a 


| Table 3. Selected deciles of usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers by industry, 1996 annual 
averages 


hidtedl aI Gear Siain OVOP easerctrcsass ists. ceusese,obsctesecdeeacesecurcasdCeses 
PASTA ee eae etn fxd cane vedas oh lb veiisivehansiedstasucsncsaczesencateosseren 
TNORAGIICHMUTANINGUSIICS 20.00 c2cccsscsessncscersccssnssacesstsiceveseacssneseonsessoes 

Peppeen eT NERT A ENS presses da ste keneasn¥svanesvexsuctacastostvesenssecciacssacsndsessasee 


RAG Berar anes Cesar acc cere ocs = cece cette nancy echt vseduadeeetreatece dcajencoeereeecne 
Private households ...........-....ssseseeeees Siiwentibanessevavavsntvenesen 
Services, except private NOUSCNOIS .............eseseeseeeeeeeeeeees 

Business, automobile, and repair services’ .. 
PAVESI RING tise ve se neta nines asttee cher obnttaapene 
Services to buildings ........ ia 
Personnel Supply SCIViCeS ..............csesseesceseseseonsseseeseees 
Computer and data processing services 
Detective and protective services ......... 
Other business Services ...........:.::ceeeee 
Auto rental and leasing, without drivers . ree 
Automobile parking and Car WaSNES ............:eseseeseeseeeee 
Automotive repair and S@rviCeS ...........csessesssseesereeseeee 
Electrical repair shops ...............-. 

Miscellaneous repair services 


BGESONIEUSOIMICOS) osecc sce cnes sete ctocr at netstat othcaaaencegedecnscesetics 
FAGIPIS AIG MIOLGIS: wx 5. siccscensexateeeapeunctlaasde don 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services . es 
BRIER TSNIODS Senses vaecet slosh aunesps essen ncvaecleukssadbesesoceneetsis 


Entertainment and recreation Services? ............:ceeeeeeeee 
Theaters and motion pictures ................---:-secceeeeseeesees 
Miscellaneous entertainment and recreation services .. 

Professional and related Services! .............ccecseseeeeeeeeeeees 
Hospitals ie 
Health services, except hospitals’ ..............:sceeeeseeees 

Offices and clinics of physicians ..............ceeeeeeeeeee 
Offices and clinics of dentists ............. 
Nursing and personal care facilities 


EGuCational SCPViCOS!siecceeiccececeoeeTleseesenereressenssersceserese 
Elementary and secondary schools ... 
Colleges and universities ............... 

MOEIAUSOIMICOS oe sclecvnssteesccaseestecnantenest 
Job training and vocational rehabilitation .. a 
CHG day Care SOFVICOS 0a 2... hci. sceetteedeven dh cceeseteseeens 
Residential care facilities, without nursing . 

BOGSUSEINICES fa ciccccssnyhircicsessctesaensuccessestaneven 

Religious organizations .... at 

Membership organizations ...........:.:csccscseceseeseeeeeeeeeeeees 

Engineering, architectural, and surveying services ...... 

Accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping services .......... 

Research, development, and testing services .... ae 

Management and public relations services ................... 


STS RT a ee OST ONC ee 


Manufacturing ...... 
Durable: goods .........202:--.se.c--0- 
Lumber and wood products .. 
Furniture and fixtures ..............sccessssreseeeee 
Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products... 
Primary metal industries .............-.eeeee 
Fabricated metal industries ................ 
Machinery and computing equipment .............. 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies 
Transportation equipment’ ........... 
Motor vehicles and equipment . = 
PINCOR AGL ATIC PI AIES cio pac eccutentstasnrs Neasevepsanayeboesveactacescsessen 
Professional and photographic equipment and watches... 
Toys, amusements, and sporting QOOdS ............:eseeeeeeeee 
Miscellaneous durable goods manufacturing 


Upper limit of— 
Numberofiic meaner o se neue Fifth 
workers (in First Third decile Seventh Ninth 
thousands) decile decile aden decile decile 
SS pe 

90,918 $233 $351 $490 $675 $1,059 
1,336 179 243 306 401 609 
89,581 235 355 494 679 1,065 
74,188 229 339 475 657 1,053 
22,001 217 322 456 640 1,050 
428 89 176 218 297 416 
21,574 223 327 463 647 1,059 
5,102 221 315 442 630 1,056 
194 289 413 574 833 1,430 
424 187 249 307 412 624 
636 200 281 340 464 785 
1,026 337 573 789 1,046 1,473 
412 199 270 337 481 767 
1,029 217 316 421 607 917 
131 263 382 488 619 913 
119 171 220 268 353 607 
716 229 319 417 552 779 
82 238 329 491 637 773 
332 251 334 450 585 821 
1,868 184 249 317 424 667 
1,041 188 255 323 438 671 
274 188 241 293 381 639 
299 167 223 297 383 546 
1,037 197 292 404 592 1,020 
290 221 393 596 832 1,543 
678 194 278 375 510 852 
13,543 239 357 498 687 1,117 
3,364 275 393 534 705 1,010 
3,656 221 310 410 570 944 
903 276 369 474 621 1,463 
260 249 340 423 509 756 
1,221 192 251 311 413 667 
1,622 258 391 537 717 1,120 
772 247 376 505 654 965 
747 271 415 591 779 1,289 
1,328 186 259 337 460 757 
88 157 249 313 421 764 
427 175 213 263 333 485 
295 202 283 352 468 770 
790 312 487 644 911 1,852 
575 177 333 459 642 962 
251 245 361 611 672 1,140 
605 373 575 755 984 1,409 
409 299 424 582 766 1,368 
394 315 500 665 922 1,422 
409 348 S72 731 1,016 1,720 
524 343 529 693 864 1,250 
4,910 263 381 504 677 986 
18,712 256 375 507 703 1,127 
11,242 277 399 533 731 1,153 
663 241 318 408 521 780 
585 245 320 394 501 757 
541 266 379 494 640 968 
743 284 418 531 688 993 
1,190 264 373 485 637 963 
2,278 300 434 577 763 1,230 
1,807 267 399 527 757 1,251 
2,202 316 491 687 874 1,262 
1,265 308 462 650 816 1,217 
384 369 584 760 964 1,330 
709 299 438 603 847 1,336 
123 210 296 406 574 1,133 
401 225 315 Th aake 593 909 
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Services Industry Jobs 


annual averages 


Continued—Selected deciles of usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers by industry, 1996 


Upper limit of— 
Industry Number of Fifth 
im Sipe NA First Third docile Seventh Ninth 
decile decile (median) decile decile 

Nondurable Goods! i.e Aree ck ensccccescocetises tor vaecteuerastanee 7,470 $231 _ - $337 $46 $654 $1,050 
Food and kindred products) seies.c.s-cc2ccte-scentuesevceccecescnceetouteed 1,567 231 319 429 581 891 
M@Xtile Mill PEOMUCIS Sc. cz cesseartencs cnc aexecedxeanasecteccedacaencstevesscaaa 591 231 316 373 467 760 
Apparel and other textile products ..............:::ceseeseeeseeseeeees 829 176 221 274 344 636 
Paper and allied products ies... -osc:cs---sectcties ate secescastevaccooues 655 284 405 525 706 1,011 
Printingiand Publishing) -ctcese. ccvavatenasscseemastprossereectencacaentee 1,433 265 383 513 691 1,047 
Chemicals and allied products ...............scesesseseseseeseeeseeeesees 1,249 310 502 675 904 1,362 
Petroleum and:coal products «.....22230.-<:sssscgecseecessoedsecreceeereent 156 386 551 753 1,054 1,680 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products .............:::-00 826 245 339 440 605 960 
Leather and leather products ............2-:sscescssessrescessenesenerases 115 208 287 353 465 886 
Transportation and public utilities ........ ee esse eeeeseeecesetees cesses 5,928 288 435 596 776 1,137 
Transportation .........cccceceeeeeeee 3,441 274 398 527 691 1,002 
Communications ...........1se 1,478 305 496 666 889 1,254 
Utilities and sanitary services 533 384 611 803. 971 1,247 
Wholesale trade iit occcccs.gs08 ce. Ue eee sce ctesteasoucnsconepe tee caeentnee ieee 3,979 255 378 503 694 1,132 
Durable goodsi-s. ..s:.c8f 2405. obec cee ieced cob eet vergeemsteeesc tees 2,108 276 394 515 726 1,163 
Noridurable QOOdS 22..ccsccn..e sheet nn: scuepeseoetuasnsdeaepe-cereestareeoesned 1,871 241 356 490 660 1,044 
Fetal trade sc issecs. ssc cktacscts teste tees es eres eee cee 12,171 191 263 343 481 774 
Department Stores... 2) stoccas -ctedes-cudiveccescutcusenseeess eck osbseeooventanta 1,407 191 252 313 418 667 
GrOCEHy STONES ssc ccinenasenaacstustaecensstncaseenteaeaene Revere eeaaeere a eee 1,721 191 262 345 477 741 
Motor vehicle dealers) 224.5.- saeco vere acceves ea atsunencnerer nants 1,023 255 375 520 709 1,089 
Eatingjand drinking places ise. a.c-ceskcteecercavesecussecetecrerereneyecere 3,172 172 221 281 372 603 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .............:ccceceseesscesseeesseeeseeee 5,962 275 392 521 722 1,240 
Brinig <2 ze sees ck ave & sep eee eaNe ceca areave canteen caer arenes La 1,537 276 363 473 646 1,153 
Savings institutions, including credit UNIONS .............:.0:0eseeee 213 278 364 476 576 957 
Other.credit agencies i... cseP. ls Bie eee eS 483 308 420 525 707 1,131 

Security, commodity brokerage, and investment 
COMPAMIOS sacs ctiasssasstchesevastcastekestessssisvadoncenpaaseagevencascveurcneumeaced 601 342 527 694 1,064 1,920 
Insurance 1,945 287 416 564 15 1,216 
1,183 225 344 482 652 1,127 
15,394 757 1,105 

' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


to bear some or all of the cost for public benefit plans such as 
Social Security, medicare, workers’ compensation, and un- 


employment insurance. 


In many cases, firms may be indifferent between provid- 


ing benefits or additional cash compensation to workers, al- 
though some firms may find it advantageous to provide ben- 
efits.'' From the standpoint of workers, there often are clear 
advantages to receiving benefits in lieu of cash compensa- 
tion. For example, workers could receive health insurance 
from their employer, or they could receive additional cash 
compensation to purchase health insurance on their own. One 
advantage of receiving employer-provided coverage is that 
the group insurance premiums available to employers are con- 
siderably less expensive than the premiums individuals would 
have to pay on their own. In addition, employer-provided 
health coverage is not counted as part of an individual’s tax- 
able income, so receiving insurance instead of additional cash 
compensation reduces the employee’s income tax burden.'? 
Reflecting the prominence that employee benefits have 
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gained in recent years, several BLS surveys provide informa- 
tion on benefits.!? One of these surveys shows that benefits 
account for 27.5 percent of the cost of employee compensa- 
tion among private-sector employers.'* Clearly, any analysis 
of job quality that does not include employee benefits is in- 
complete. This analysis examines employee benefits data from 
supplemental questions that were included as part of the April 
1993 cps. The April 1993 cps obtained information about 
health insurance coverage, retirement plans, and income pro- 
tection during short- and long-term disabilities. 


Healthinsurance. In April 1993, about half the workers in pri- 
vate services industries participated in a health plan that was at 
least partially paid by their employer. (See table 4.) By com- 
parison, about four-fifths of workers in mining and manufactur- 
ing received health insurance from their jobs. Workers in trans- 
portation and public utilities; wholesale trade; and finance, in- 
surance, and real estate also were more likely than workers in 
services to receive health benefits. Construction and retail trade 


had relatively low participation rates; about two-fifths of 
workers in each industry participated in employer-spon- 
sored health plans. In agriculture, only about a quarter of 


vices, manufacturing, and transportation and public utilities had this 
option. Two-fifths of workers in wholesale and retail trade had mul- 
tiple health plan alternatives, as did about a third of workers in min- 


workers received health insurance from their employer.'* 
Within services, private hospitals had the highest 
participation rate, with more than three-quarters of 


more than one plan. About half the workers in ser- 


} Table 4. vS Employed private wage and salary workers by industry 
and coverage under employer health plan, April 1993 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 
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workers enrolled in an employer-sponsored health plan. [Numbers in thousands] 
Only about a third of workers in entertainment and rec- Payeres by nee 
; 4 3 0 , ed an 
reation services, personal services, and social services Industry Total ie 
received health benefits from their employer. About Soee Number | Percent of 
half the workers in business services, private educa- goa ealinte 
tional services, and health services (outside of hospi- Private wage and salary workers ...... 85,436 | 49,419 57.8 
tals) participated in an employer health plan. 
‘ * ¥ BCTV CCS pee te crc csscacaxash ce veccuhacests aaescanqasbasacevaqece 25,922 12,712 49.0 
As with the peas data, one should not generalize Private hOUSCHOIS ............:sceesseseseseeees 1,079 43 4.0 
about job quality based on industry averages of partici- Services, except private households! 24,843 12,669 51.0 
: ‘ : BUSIRESS'SOIVICES ...:.cesccssecseresencssteereenns 4,118 1,979 48.1 
Jegeatg de! employer-provided health plans. Although a Automobile and repair services ................ 1,062 442 41.6 
smaller proportion of workers received health coverage POI SDIAI SOFVICES nn. n.ccssosnssnnrsmseatnencnieess 2,450 792 32.3 
in the services industry than in manufacturing, half the Ai tle phobias twas achiaadges ac r a aS 
workers in services do receive health benefits from their Health services, except hospitals .. 4,107 1,938 47.2 
employer. Workers who do receive employer-sponsored oo. heen ena a Meee At are 
benefits fare better in this aspect of job quality than work- Other professional Services ...........sss-- 4,038 2,526 62.6 
ers who do not receive health benefits. Rie Acriculaare 1,147 307 26.8 
However, it is also important to note that receiving | Mining..... 635 528 83.1 
health benefits from one’s own employer might not be | Construction bee 1048 Ast 
important to all workers. Many workers are covered | Manufacturing ............cs::s:sssssssssssusssscssssesssneeee 18,543 14,798 79.8 
under the employer health plan of a spouse or other ret oS Ee , oy a 
family member.'© Others might feel that they do not Furniture and fixtures .........00 509 434 85.3 
3 2 Stone, clay, and glass products .. 477 387 81.1 
need or want health benefits. These workers Hey PEE Prise, MOAN |e... ccesescesvoneasssnaser 793 740 93.3 
fer to have the option of choosing additional cash com- Fabricated metals ..........+++++- 1,104 906 82.1 
: 7 oe if Machinery, except electrical .............. eae 1,917 1,647 85.9 
Pensation or other benefits, such as additional vaca Electrical machinery and equipment ........ 1675 | 1,374 82.0 
tion days or life insurance coverage, in lieu of health Transportation equipment .........ssseessss0 2,367 2,139 90.4 
coverage.!” As table 5 shows, having these options is Ae carpe Se gee re. ae eee 
rare, regardless of industry. Among workers who par- Other transportation equipment ............ 658 576 87.5 
ss * Professional and photographic equipment 
ticipated in an employer health plan os waived the of anid Watches) git oiod cacao 726 612 84.3 
fer of coverage, 7 percent of those in services had the Toys, amusements, and sporting goods ... 129 98 76.0 
option of substituting additional cash for health ben- eps nie Lat aa ae ea 
efits. This compares with about5 percentof workers | = | 
in wholesale trade and manufacturing. Only workers Cipla sae SERS Serene me ihe oe 
in finance, insurance, and real estate were more likely Textile mill prodUCtS .......sscsceeeene-e "483 "392 81.2 
than those in services to have the option of choosing Soe th ORIG eceaeaietee cones aes aie 
additional cash. Workers in finance, insurance, and Printing and publishing ...cccscceessseeene | 1,744 1,208 69.4 
real estate also were the most likely to have the option ae ie babe arene a sil pie Ee 
of choosing other benefits in place of health coverage. Rubber and miscellaneous plastics .......... 775 577 74.5 
Workers in services were about equally likely as those Leather and leather products Mp AR RRN ae amines a 120 80 66.7 
in manufacturing and transportation and public utili- | Transportation and public utilities... 6,366 4,901 77.0 
des to have hs opin i ora | | 
Another health benefit option that workers may Utilities and sanitary ServiCeS .......--ceeeenn- 1,052 ‘981 93.3 
value is the ability to choose from mor n 5 
; : ab : y ae fale : ethan one ae Wiinolosale trader tcteessccs.ccuatastsassenserncareassecnnce 4,176 3,017 72.2 
Having this option might make it easier for workers to | Retail trade .......csssssssssssssssssssesssssessssusssseseseeee 17,479 6,704 38.4 
Find. 8 ee. Sule their needs." As table 5 Finance, insurance, and real estate 6,648 4,505 67.8 
shows, in finance, insurance, and real estate, three-fifths Banking and other finance ...scseessseeweens | 3,321 2.345 70.6 
of workers offered a health plan could choose from Insurance and real estate ................cceeeeeeeeeeee 0,327 2,160 64.9 


_- 


Services Industry Jobs 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Received or 
waived 
employer 
Industry Focut 
coverage 
(a) 
thousands) 


Private wage and Salary WOrkeS .............scesceseseeees 


SQNWIGOSS wccsic tS desc stR Gs Rea trsscate concertos ev onresteucathatescbederuscseve 15,318 
BUSINESS SEIVICES ..............cccecceeesee eestor EE 2,303 
Automobile and repair services a 523 
Personal S@rviC@s .........2:.-ceseseeseeeeeeeeees “os 972 
Entertainment and recreation services .. = 561 
FOS piteals seca ee eeces ccok ov cctessetber ic <Gccntanstae ss buys Mcacpteensavatie 3,353 
Health services, except NOspitals ............:ceccssereeeneessenes 2,543 
Educational services es 1,265 
Social SCrviCeS ..........eeeee- is 847 
Other professional ServiCeS ..............:cescceceeseeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeee 2,894 

AQHiCUIRUI 3. staduescsiosececcctatk tevasl anus canutecepteencateatn Seee iene eemad 375 

Mining........... 557 

Construction. 2,268 

Ma MUfaChurin a iicetipsacetssntesteveeveresns ceosensesunacancvuntehees peeneonencaaaee 15,746 
Durrable:qoods420.5..s5 eee e er Ae aromenes ese aaeeman keen tea 9,294 

Lumber and wood products .. Ass 417 
Furniture and fixtures .............0200 456 
Stone, clay, and glass products ... we 397 
Feritmarty Metall vevrat ee screetycsecwaeeckeseeeven ost epeesuearserenceeteeenees 747 
Fabricated metals ai....2b:2e-cicacssdenenacacsas sanseonrdecevseeeeatarteee 962 
Machinery, except electrical .............. ah 1,720 
Electrical machinery and equipment . at 1,439 
Transportation equipment................-. es 2,176 

Motor vehicles and equipment .... 1,019 

Aircraft and parts ...........:cesceeee sa 558 

Other transportation EQUIPMENT ...........-..eeeeeeeeeeeeees 599 
Professional and photographic equipment 


ANG WELCNES) is scccscesse ehh ssa veaeteahchs eee ems 673 


Toys, amusements, and sporting goods .......... se 105 
Miscellaneous durable goods manufacturing ..........-...- 197 
Nondurable goods! ssc ciscausscansscenessstanctcevevveencpamencterpetoace 6,452 
Food and kindred products ... 1,387 


TOXtile Mill PrOGUCTS 25..=ssavcsssescecesrenctscesersathsnacnveseestsasee 404 
Apparel and other textile products .. si 607 
Paper and allied products ............... oe 635 
Printing and publishing ............ 1,339 
Chemicals and allied products 1,122 


Petroleum and coal products ............. 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics ... ud 
Leather and leather products ..............ccssssceesesssecerceerens 107 


Transportation and public utilities... ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 5,222 


Transportation ..... 2,975 
Communications ............2:-:+ a 1,248 
Utilities and sanitary SCrViCS ............::eeeceseeeeeeeeeereeenee 999 
WINOIGSALSTAGDT oa eccs-sacattlevastacsunccdicousvestestastustsceancees nets 3,227 


Retail trade 


Finance, insurance, and real estate .............:cceeceecceseeeeeeeeees 5,164 
Banking and other finance 
Insurance and real estate 


‘Includes other industries not shown separately. 
Note: Dash indicates that no cases were found in survey sample. 
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Could 
choose from 
more than 
one health 
plan 


Employed private wage and salary workers by industry and health coverage options, April 1993 


Percent of total 


rr 


Could 
choose 
extra cash 
instead of 
heatth 


coverage 


Could 
choose 
other 
benefits 
instead of 
health 
coverage 


ing and construction. 

One aspect of employer health coverage that cannot be ex- 
amined here is how the quality of health plans varies across 
industries. Plan quality can be assessed in terms of the ser- 
vices the plan provides and the cost to employees for premi- 
ums, deductibles, coinsurance, and copayments. The April 
1993 cps did not obtain information on these aspects of health 
benefit quality, but they are important factors to consider when 
comparing job quality. 


Retirement benefits. In the April 1993 cps, workers were 
considered to be covered by a retirement plan if they partici- 
pated in a defined-benefit or defined-contribution plan that 
was sponsored by their employer.!? Workers whose only re- 
tirement plan was Social Security were not counted as having 
retirement plan coverage. About 35 percent of workers in 
private services industries participated in an employer-spon- 
sored retirement plan in April 1993. (See table 6.) By com- 
parison, 69 percent of workers in mining participated in a 
retirement plan, the highest proportion of any major industry 
group. In manufacturing and transportation and public utili- 
ties, more than 3 out of 5 workers received retirement cover- 
age. Construction workers received retirement benefits at a 
slightly lower rate than workers in services. In retail trade, 
26 percent of workers were covered by a retirement plan, the 
lowest proportion of any major nonagricultural industry. In 
agriculture, fewer than | in 11 workers participated in a re- 
tirement plan. 

Within services, there were wide differences in rates of 
retirement plan participation. Workers in hospitals were, by 
far, the most likely to have retirement coverage, with 62 per- 
cent participating in a plan. Workers in automobile and re- 
pair services were the least likely, with a participation rate of 
16 percent. Personal services, entertainment and recreation 
services, and social services also had retirement plan partici- 
pation rates that were lower than retail trade. 

Some employers offer a type of defined-contribution re- 
tirement plan in which workers can contribute part of their 
salary to an investment account and not pay taxes on the money 
until it is withdrawn, usually at retirement. These plans have 
become increasingly common in the United States since pas- 
sage of the Revenue Act of 1978 permitted them to be estab- 
lished. These plans have a number of different names, such 
as pretax savings plans or salary reduction plans. Often, they 
are called 401(k), 403(b), or Section 457 plans, after the rel- 
evant sections of the United States Internal Revenue Code. 
For this analysis, they are called tax-deferred retirement plans. 
Workers who choose to contribute to a tax-deferred plan of- 
fered by their employer are included in the figures on retire- 
ment plan participation discussed earlier. 

Often, but not always, the employer matches the worker’s 
contribution to a tax-deferred retirement plan, either fully or 
partially, up to some limit specified in the plan. Both the 


employee and employer contributions are invested in stocks, 
bonds, and other securities, and the gains earned from these 
investments are not taxed until the money is withdrawn.” Even 
if the employer does not contribute to the plan, the tax-defer- 
ral features provide a valuable benefit that employees could 
not receive independently if they were to invest part of their 
earnings in an after-tax investment, such as a savings account 
or mutual fund. Even for employees who are eligible to in- 
vest in pretax Individual Retirement Accounts (IRA’s) at banks 
or other financial institutions, the limit on the amount they 
can invest each year is much lower than that under an em- 
ployer-provided plan.” 

As table 6 shows, 35 percent of private wage and salary 
workers were offered a tax-deferred retirement plan in April 
1993. Of those offered a plan, two-thirds actually contrib- 
uted to it, resulting in an overall participation rate in tax-de- 
ferred retirement plans of 23 percent. 

In private services industries, 30 percent of workers were 
offered a tax-deferred retirement plan, compared with about 
half of workers in finance, insurance, and real estate; mining; 
transportation and public utilities; and manufacturing. In re- 
tail trade, 21 percent of workers were offered a tax-deferred 
retirement plan, and just 15 percent of construction workers 
were offered a plan. 

Within services, hospital workers had the highest propor- 
tion of workers offered a tax-deferred retirement plan. In pri- 
vate education, business services, and other professional ser- 
vices, the proportions of workers offered such a plan also was 
higher than the overall average for services. Automobile and 
repair services, personal services, entertainment and recre- 
ation services, and social services all had low proportions of 
workers who were offered a plan. 


“hs last column of table 6 shows that, among workers offered 
a tax-deferred retirement plan, workers in services were less 
likely to contribute part of their salary to the plan than were work- 
ers in any other major nonagricultural industry except retail trade. 
Fifty-nine percent of services workers who were offered a plan 
contributed to it, compared with 80 percent of workers in min- 
ing, 75 percent of workers in wholesale trade, and 73 percent of 
workers in manufacturing and construction. 

A number of factors might help to explain the differences 
across industries in the likelihood of contributing to a tax- 
deferred retirement plan offered by an employer. Some of 
these factors relate to thé characteristics of workers, such as 
their age, marital status, salary level, preference for current 
versus future income, participation in other retirement plans, 
and understanding of financial issues. Other factors relate to 
the characteristics of the plan itself, such as the expected fu- 
ture investment performance of the plan and the extent to which 
the employer matches employee contributions. 

Among workers who contributed to a tax-deferred retire- 
ment plan in April 1993, workers in services were among the 
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Services Industry Jobs 


plan, April 1993 


[Percent] 


Industry 


Private wage and Salary WOFKEYS ...........:sscesseeeeseees 


S@nviGespecnecrececcctes so rtsvech crease otces sds cursaslcnecseuunesvecuyoauneayanee 
Private HOWSCHONIS Sct iLife eet ccasecsczwncossvstessceesteeere 
Services, except private NOUSCNOIAS! ...........c:cceesesceeeeeeee 

BUSINGSS'SEIVICES edi ccavcscceccosssnecesnnssceveescsuicenesectenscstostuns 
Automobile and repair SCrviCes ...............ssceeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Personal SCrViC@S iii. ccccrseu-evecenupeucaieibovel esosnooxbagencsueesedexses 
Entertainment and recreation SErviCes .............:ceeeee 
THOS Pitas e.ceseceeccsscs sat evccrccrcectecctonsthestocksocisescroaveulaancesteaiean 
Health services, except NOSpitals ............:csscseceeeceeeereees 
Educational!S@nviC@Siecc-csscectctonesseccecteneecneresscncseseeseaeeenncss 
SOCIal SOrViGSS 2s iene. Apetescuesccuerceveatovsssneeyeereeares 
Other professional SCrViCeS ..........ecssssesceseeseceseceseeseeees 


AGHIGUILU TO iii ca ee -ceccnwesseeuantecntzatostire<vaeudtummes eopnencedeeeeeeneneaee 
Mining ............ 
Construction 


Manufacturing) «..sccs.cc0s0ccteucseshsscesatascetuetesaneueaseursaspesetereneennere 
DUrabls OOS 5, cs :sc cts oF ccnnterecnas sntanseua ee cekocnesvomseee ota 
Cumber and' Wood) products ..-. csc. 21--tonezsoqucwansvsesensss cause 
Furniture andi tixtunesiieccc.cec-cncucevesseeceressvcasectoncytenresste ene 
Stone, Clay, ANd glaSS PrOdUCtS ............-ssscscsercesseeerseesees 
Primathy Metals, v.cs-<csscc-vascpncsnccaqcencrocsasacdvceeecccastrcapteoseeae 
Fabricated metalsin. starnccxstesccecrescosases xansacoastecreecvaneer® 
Machinery, except electrical .............c.sssssssesssnsescesssarnas 
Electrical machinery and equipment ...............:::seseeee 
Transportation CQUIPMEN............:.cesesssesscssecscesstserseeee 
Motor vehicles and equipment ................:s:eceseceerenees 
AlrGlalt ANG) Darts nie. casscexccsext sessees tess cans vadate soaremeee eee 
Other transportation CQUIPMEN .............:ceceeeceeseeeeees 
Professional and photographic equipment and watches 
Toys, amusements, and sporting QOOMS ............::s0:0s0++ 
Miscellaneous durable goods manufacturing 


Nondurable: goods! a.cc<ccsccscccusscsstesnccscupsceestoercuscnssaneaspenenees 
Food and kindred products . " 
TOxtiloimill prOdUCtS Hake eetss5-Seeeeeee essere eee eee eee 
Apparel and other textile products ..............eseeseeseeeeeeees 
Paperandiallied products: <2. 5. Secssececcsereccscsscsoracesscoorsascess 
Printing:and:publishinges.¢.0. nse ee 
Chemicals and allied products .............:eseseeseeeeeceeeerees 
Petroloum’and coal products! so. ...t..scs0v-sc-scesssccesncarverenes 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics ..............:.:seeceseeeee 
Leather and leather products ...............:::esceseceeeeeeereeeeeee 


Transportation and public utilities ........ cece eee eeeeeteeeeeeeee 
APANSPOM AON eases, cosa cceeres seca ee eee debs renee ae 
COONAN CATIONS aos ween cect occa et cau nete nso dace cares nnansetenseee 


Wholesale trade siss.c.utiak cits cet ee es ree 
FROG TAOS assis autn cyte Shtatuv aces cahionat) cava den attenn aadpetipicuaee ere 


Finance, insurance, and real estate ...............ccccesseeeeeeeneeeneees 
Banking and other finance 
Insurance and real estate 


‘ Includes other industries not shown separately. 
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felt Employed private wage and salary workers by industry and participation in an employer-sponsored retirement 


Total 
employed 
(in thousands) 


Tax-deferred retirement plan 


Workers 
participated Of ie 
vir eniers Workers were Workers povedsme’y 
retirement offered'a ~. contributed plan, 
plan “plan toaplan | percent who 
contributed 
43.8 Boe 23.4 66.4 
35.2 29.8 ilPAVA 59.3 
1.8 9 6 (*) 
36.6 Sila 18.4 59.3 
30.4 33.0 22.7 68.9 
15.5 12.9 8.0 62.0 
17.1 14.9 8.0 53.4 
18.5 16.0 9.0 56.2 
62.5 52.6 26.2 49.8 
33.8 25.5 13.5 52.8 
42.7 33.6 20.8 62.0 
22.8 18.0 8.0 44.2 
48.5 39.2 27.8 70.9 
8.8 5.4 2.8 () 
69.1 54.3 43.6 80.3 
32.1 15.0 11.0 73.0 
64.2 49.2 36.1 73.3 
68.2 53.8 40.2 74.7 
52.3 26.3 20.5 78.1 
56.6 46.3 33.0 Ties 
69.2 48.1 35.0 72.8 
76.7 48.9 37.5 76.6 
57.3 36.9 31.4 85.2 
Tout. 63.1 49.8 78.8 
69.6 57.8 44.4 76.8 
75.9 62.9 43.6 69.4 
72.2 56.1 34.4 61.3 
85.0 74.4 56.2 75.6 
74.3 64.6 48.6 75.3 
74.1 67.9 45.7 67.4 
50.4 Sia Siat (??) 
22.8 19.0 10.6 () 
59.0 43.2 30.7 Paes 
58.2 38.2 25.9 67.8 
67.3 46.4 28.9 62.2 
30.2 8.2 5.7 (?) 
73.2 49.2 33:5 68.1 
54.5 48.4 35.8 74.1 
79.2 68.5 51.4 75.0 
82.2 61.7 46.4 (?) 
57.0 39.9 28.7 71.9 
45.0 28.6 18.1 () 
61.8 51.7 36.7 71.0 
50.6 41.5 26.6 64.1 
76.5 66.8 50.3 75.3 
84.7 70.5 57.2 81.2 
50.5 38.3 28.8 75.2 
PASAT 20.8 10.9 52:8 
57.6 54.3 36.9 67.9 
62.3 58.8 38.9 66.2 


52.8 49.8 34.9 70.0 


? Percentage is not shown where base is less than 100,000. 


least likely to receive a matching contribution (whether full or 
partial) from their employer. This can be seen in table 7, 
which shows the percent of plan participants in each industry 
who received a matching contribution from their employer. 

There appears to be some relationship between the pro- 
portion of workers offered a plan who actually contribute to 
it and the proportion of plan participants who receive a match- 
ing contribution from their employer. For example, a large 
proportion of mining workers who were offered a plan con- 
tributed to it, and a large proportion of plan participants in 
mining received a matching contribution from their employer. 
Similarly, a relatively small proportion of services industry 
workers who were offered a plan contributed to it, and plan 
participants in services were less likely than workers in most 
other industries to receive a matching contribution. This re- 
lationship does not always hold. In construction, for example, 
a large proportion of workers contribute to a plan, even though 
the proportion of participants who receive matching contri- 
butions is the lowest of any major industry. Nevertheless, 
these data suggest that many workers view matching contri- 
butions from their employers as an important incentive to 
contribute to a tax-deferred retirement plan. 


Disability benefits. Short-term disability benefits include 
paid sick leave and sickness and accident insurance plans. 
These plans provide income protection for workers who suf- 
fer illnesses or injuries that are not work related. Sick leave 
plans usually provide workers with full pay during the time 
they use the benefits. Sickness and accident insurance plans 
usually provide partial pay. Although the April 1993 cps did 
not obtain information on the specific type of plan workers 
received, 55 percent of workers in private services industries 
were covered by a sick leave or sickness and accident insur- 
ance plan. (See table 8.) By comparison, 73 percent of work- 
ers in finance, insurance, and real estate and 72 percent of 
workers in transportation and public utilities received income 
protection for short-term illnesses and injuries. About 64 
percent of workers in mining, wholesale trade, and manufac- 
turing received such benefits. Slightly more than a third of 
retail trade workers received short-term illness and injury 
benefits, as did fewer than a quarter of workers in agriculture 
and construction. 

Within services, hospital employees were the most likely 
to receive such benefits. Workers in private educational ser- 
vices and health services other than hospitals also had a rela- 
tively high probability of receiving short-term illness and in- 
jury benefits. Relatively few workers received these ben- 
efits in automobile and repair services, personal services, and 
entertainment and recreation services. 

In addition to obtaining information on the number of 
workers receiving short-term illness and injury benefits, the 
April 1993 cps asked workers covered by those benefits the 
following question on their duration: 


If you got sick tomorrow and couldn’t go to work for 
six months, about how long during that time would you 
be paid any part of your wages—less than 1 month, | to 
2 months, 3 to 4 months, or 5 to 6 months? 


As table 9 shows, about 1 in 5 workers covered by short- 
term illness and injury plans did not know how long they would 
receive full or partial pay if they incurred a 6-month disabil- 
ity. Thus, the data should be used with caution. Neverthe- 
less, for plan participants who knew how long they would be 
paid, the data reveal some interesting contrasts across indus- 
tries. In private services, two-fifths of plan participants would 
be paid for less than a month if they had a 6-month disability, 
and one-fifth would be paid 5 to 6 months. Similar propor- 
tions arose among workers in retail trade. In contrast, the 
proportions essentially were reversed in mining and manufactur- 
ing. Among the other nonagricultural industries, the duration of 
pay generally was somewhat longer than in services and retail 
trade and shorter than in mining and manufacturing. Agriculture 
provided the shortest duration of benefits, with half the plan par- 
ticipants receiving pay for less than a month. 

It should be noted that these industry differences result not 
just from differences in the generosity of plan benefits but 
other factors as well. For example, in some plans, the dura- 
tion of benefits varies by the length of time workers have been 
with their current employer. In 1996, the median tenure was 
3.0 years for workers in services and 1.9 years for those in 
retail trade. By comparison, the median tenure was 6.1 years 
for workers in mining and 5.4 years for those in manufactur- 
ing.?*> These differences in tenure contribute to the differ- 
ences across industries in the duration of short-term illness 
and injury benefits. 


So disabilities require more than 6 months from which 
to recover, and may even be permanent. Income protec- 
tion for these long-term disabilities can be provided through 
insurance plans or through the disability provisions of retire- 
ment plans. As table 8 shows, in most industries, long-term 
benefits are provided less commonly than are benefits for 
short-term disabilities. One exception is the mining industry, 
where workers were nearly as likely to receive long-term dis- 
ability benefits in April 1993 as they were to receive short- 
term benefits. Slightly more than half the workers in trans- 
portation and public utilities, manufacturing, and finance, in- 
surance, and real estate were covered by long-term disability 
plans. About 3 in 10 workers in services received long-term 
benefits, a slightly higher coverage rate than that for construc- 
tion workers. Workers in agriculture and retail trade were the 
least likely to be covered by long-term disability benefits. 
About half of hospital workers were covered by long-term 
plans, the highest proportion in the services industry. In edu- 
cational services, 35 percent of workers received long-term 
disability benefits, as did 31 percent of workers in business 
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services. Personal services and automobile and repair ser- 
vices had relatively low rates of coverage. 

Employers offer a number of other benefits that may affect 
the assessment of job quality. Among these are vacations, 
holidays, life insurance, child care benefits, and educational 
assistance. The April 1993 cps did not obtain information on 
such benefits. 


Job security 


A rise in the general perception that job security in the United 
States has diminished has been fueled by well publicized re- 
structuring and job reductions at major corporations; rapid 
employment growth in the temporary help industry; firms’ in- 
creasing use of outside contractors to perform activities that 
previously were done by in-house personnel; technological 
advancements that may reduce the demand for low-skilled 
workers while often raising the demand for highly skilled and 
educated workers; and intensified domestic and international 
competition. Despite this popular perception, there is some 
debate about whether employment has, in fact, become less 
stable than in the past.* Nevertheless, many workers are con- 
cerned not only about the level, but also the security, of their 
pay and benefits. Several measures of job security are exam- 
ined in the following sections. 


Worker displacement. One measure of job security is data on 
worker displacement. Beginning in January 1984, the Current 
Population Survey has included questions every 2 years on 
displaced workers. These questions are used to examine trends 
in the number of workers who have lost or left their jobs due 
to the closing or moving of their employer, the abolishment of 


Percentage of participants who received 


matching contributions in tax-deferred 
retirement pians, by industry, April 1993 

Industry Percent 

67.8 

58.0 

66.0 

63.4 

39.7 

Hospitals (/0:2: sic! oha arene aaa tae ee ea ee 48.1 
Health services, except hospitals 62.7 
Educational Services ...........:.:ssseeseeseees 66.9 
Social Services .............00+ 41.3 
Other professional services 67.1 
eT” [Le Teeiesconre neo e REESE aoe SORES erecRceremcathery teers 81.5 
Construction ...........:000 55.2 
Manufacturing ..............+- 69.6 
Durable goods ............. 68.0 
Nondurable goods 72.3 
Transportation and public utilities .............. 67.7 
Wholesale trade 2. iets cist eneatebtanencendbeitcas 76Pa 
Retail 19ade: scctecscrxtcasscenssteeiesconrans Tit 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 775 
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their shift or position, or insufficient work. Displacement 
rates—defined here as the number of persons displaced in each 
industry over a 2-year period as a proportion of average em- 
ployment in the industry during that period—allow for com- 
parisons of the displacement risk for workers in different in- 
dustries.” 

The services industry consistently has experienced lower 
displacement rates than the overall average for private nonag- 
ricultural industries. In fact, among the seven displaced worker 
surveys that have been conducted (1984 through 1996), the 
services industry has had the lowest displacement rate in the 
past five; the finance, insurance, and real estate industry expe- 
rienced the lowest displacement rate in the first two surveys. 
Manufacturing and mining historically have had high displace- 
ment rates.*° The construction industry also has experienced 
high displacement rates, which occasionally have exceeded 
the rate for mining. Table 10 shows 1993-94 displacement 
rates for all the major industries, as well as some detail within 
the services industry. Displacement rates for most services 
industries were relatively low, with the exceptions being busi- 
ness, automobile, and repair services. 


Involuntary part-time work. Another measure of job security 
is the prevalence of involuntary part-time employment in an 
industry. Most people who work part time (defined in the cps 
as fewer than 35 hours per week) prefer such a schedule be- 
cause it accommodates their family, school, or other obliga- 
tions or enables them to pursue leisure activities. Some people, 
however, work part time because they can only find part-time 
work or because their work hours have been reduced to part 
time by their employer. 

Based on data from the cps, nearly 1 in 5 part-time wage 
and salary workers in 1996 said that they would have preferred 
full-time hours, but worked part time for economic reasons. 
(See table 11.) Involuntary part-time work among the broad 
industry groups ranged from a high of 51 percent in construc- 
tion to a low of 13 percent in finance, insurance, and real es- 
tate. The rate in manufacturing was 34 percent, well above 
the overall average. The rate for services was 17 percent, but 
there was great diversity within services. In personnel supply 
services, half of part-timers would have preferred full-time jobs. 
Other services industries with relatively high rates of involun- 
tary part-time employment include hotels and motels (35 per- 
cent), automotive repair services (29 percent), building ser- 
vices (28 percent), laundry, cleaning, and garment services (25 
percent), and detective and protective services (25 percent). 
Most services industries had much lower rates of involuntary 
part-time employment. Those with rates under 10 percent in- 
clude legal services, religious organizations, private colleges 
and universities, and video tape rental. Accounting, auditing, 
and bookkeeping services, private hospitals, health services, 
private schools, child day care services, residential care facili- 
ties, beauty shops, and theaters and motion pictures also had 


rates of involuntary part-time employment that were below the 
average for all services industries. 


Contingent work. Beyond these measures of past labor mar- 
ket performance, job security has another dimension—expec- 
tations of the future. In a dynamic economy like that of the 
United States, industry conditions can change rapidly. Indus- 
tries that have endured high levels of displacement or involun- 
tary part-time employment eventually may see conditions im- 
prove. Industries that have experienced rapid increases in sales 
and employment suddenly may undergo restructuring, consoli- 
dation, and job loss. In February 1995, the cps included for 
the first time a series of supplemental questions on workers in 
“contingent” employment arrangements. In the survey, con- 
tingent workers were defined as those who did not have an 
explicit or implicit contract to continue their employment into 
the future. Workers who did not expect to continue in their 
job solely for personal reasons, such as retirement or return- 
ing to school, were not considered contingent. Contingent 
workers are those who did not expect their job to last much 


| Table 8. a ©Employed private wage and salary workers by industry and coverage under short- and long-term disability plans, 
April 1993 
ee REN SEE Epc Be Ae ee eee eh) A A ee 
Percent of total Percent of total 
Industry employed) sick leave| _long- Industry employed) sick leave! _long- 
@ orshort- | term (in orshort- | term 
thousands)! “term | disability thousands) term | disability 
disability | coverage disability | coverage 
insurance insurance 
Private wage and salary workers ....... 85,436 54.0 37.7 Other transportation equipment... 658 73.6 53.0 
Professional and photographic 
SBIVICES CON accecce ces: 55.1 31.4 equipment and watches ..............0+ 726 85.4 65.6 
Private households : 9.9 723 Toys, amusements, 
Services, except private households’ ...... 24,843 57.1 32.6 and sporting QOOds ............eseeseeeees 129 50.4 28.7 
BUSINGSS SOIVICOS . 225 bcs sch coe cist--nceeaceneees 4,118 49.2 31.0 Miscellaneous durable goods 
Automobile and repair services 1,062 30.2 TERY, MANUFACTUTING .........20eecceeeseesereeseeeee 303 52.5 38.3 
PERSONENSBIVICES | ix. .pctec--ccneencenscecaceadencs 2,450 30.4 18.1 
Entertainment and recreation services ..|_ 1,454 33.3 21.4 Nondurable goods! ........scsssssssssssseeeeens 8,002 59.6 47.5 
Hospitals seseqecenesennecenecessesensensnecsnsesenseeas® 3,829 83.2 51.0 Food and kindred products 1,761 58.0 45.1 
Health services, except hospitals 4,107 61.5 25.5 Textile mill products ........... 483 60.7 50.1 
Educational S@IVICES ......... eee 1,981 62.4 34.7 Apparel and other textile products wars 1,033 34.6 27.9 
Social SEVICES «.......-----e0-+- | 1,767 49.8 22.1 Paper and allied products ...............+- 716 65.5 58.9 
Other professional services ................++ 4,038 68.5 44.4 Printing and publishing ............ 1,741 60.4 43.1 
L Chemicals and allied products 1,184 82.4 69.0 
Agriculture 1,147 24.3 12.6 Petroleum and coal products. ........... 135 63.0 62.2 
Mining...... 635 64.4 61.3 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics .. 775 54.5 43.6 
Construction 4,522 22.5 28.4 Leather and leather products ............ 120 42.5 22.5 
psa de Sepa eee eens gay RaweeeT Trusts pestusseeandee 18,543 63.6 52.0 Transportation and public utilities ......... 6,366 72.0 53.8 
urable QOOdS ...........0+ .| 10,544 66.7 55.4 Sranoncration 3.960 626 43.6 
Lumber and wood products BAI 36.0 43.6 2 portation .........-.... pi itvaseasusceaceer : A : 

; 5 OMMuNICAtIONS ............eeee 1,354 86.0 68.3 
Furniture and fixtures ................ 509 49.7 42.0 Utilities and sanitary services 1/052 89.5 73.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products 477 55.8 49.5 ; j 
Primary Metals =. ops -nacssepsonqneeeee 793 63.8 51.6 
Fabricated metals .............. ha 1,104 53.8 41.7 Wholesale TACO esscco a aceod tea anentes tea nace 4,176 64.2 45.2 
Machinery, except electrical ...........0.-..-+- 1,917 68.1 61.6 FRetalitrade yee... eco crcocenceanctesnenentare 17,479 35.3 22.3 
Electrical machinery and equipment ...... 1,675 74.8 61.0 
Transportation equipment .............-....66 2,367 76.6 61.6 Finance, insurance, and real estate ...... 6,648 73.0 §1.3 

Motor vehicles and equipment.. sist 1,136 72.2 65.3 Banking and other finance ................ 3,321 77.3 53.3 
AUGTAREANG) PAltS 5: 0cccncs<enascanevs<ncsnavseess 573 88.7 64.0 Insurance and real estate ................. 3,327 68.8 49.2 
' Includes other industries not shown separately. 
Note: Coverage for long-term disability could be provided through a pension or insurance plan. 


longer for economic reasons.”’ 

As table 12 shows, 4.9 percent of workers were in contin- 
gent employment arrangements in February 1995. In both con- 
struction and agriculture, about 1 in 10 wage and salary work- 
ers was contingent, the highest proportion among the major 
industry groups. These high rates of contingent employment 
undoubtedly resulted from the seasonal nature of work in these 
industries. Finance, insurance, and real estate, mining, and 
manufacturing all had relatively low rates of contingent em- 
ployment, despite the many changes that have occurred in these 
industries in recent years. Transportation and public utilities 
and wholesale and retail trade also had rates of contingent 
employment that were below the overall average. In the ser- 
vices industry, the proportion of workers in contingent jobs, 
7.4 percent, was higher than the overall average. 

Within services, some industries had very low rates of contin- 
gent employment. For example, 1.8 percent of private hospital 
workers and 2.9 percent of workers in other health services were 
in contingent arrangements. Automobile and repair services 
also had a low rate of contingent employment, 2.2 percent. In 
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| Table 9.| a Employed private wage and salary workers covered by a short-term disability plan, by industry and duration of 


pay for 6-month disability, April 1993 
i, i aR Aaa MMM A Ge ee Ae 
Duration of pay 
Industry 
Less than Don’t know 
1 month 
Private wage and salary WOrkEIS ...........:2:seeee0 
SOMVICOS ccm cceecetreeacctcee te use SeeL ee oe onuctontahcendaseavsmeneead 39.4 12.5 7.9 19.4 20.5 
Private NOUSEMOIAS weitere eeencce saten-tedeccevherreceracneeee 43.0 2A 6.5 112 20: 
Services, except private households’ ..............:0s00 39.4 12.5 7.9 19.5 20.5 
BUSINGSS SENVICOS) 1.5.0 tent: cteeccasnespnesteteeewessnsencareese 39.1 7.0 6.4 24.0 23.3 
Automobile and repair S@rviCes ............:ssccceeeeeees 48.9 4.0 1.6 12.8 32.7 
PGrSONaliSCIViCOS sc. se ccesese.nconsecocaspscconmevnssexsnnceneaness 39.5 13.0 3.8 17.4 26.4 
Entertainment and recreation Services .............:0++ 38.8 12.0 6.4 14.7 CTT 
Hospitals ini n the ces es eee aie 33.2 18.0 12.2 21.5 14.7 
Health services, except hospitals .............::essessee 52.4 10.8 5.4 9.7 21.2 
EGUCAtIONALSCNVICOS -r20-.<--2ct-saxgredestssaescanenavdeterencats 31.1 11.8 7.8 26.7 22.2 
SOCIAL SOMVICSS ia see sec nccacsh csentsdcessbone enbeceadacennees 57.2 15.6 7.5 7.3 12.5 
Other professional SErViCeS ...........::essecsseceneeeeeeeeee 31.9 12.0 8.5 LST 21.8 
Agriculture 49.1 11.8 47 8.2 26.5 
Mining 16.6 6.6 9.3 46.5 21.3 
Construction 34.8 5.3 4.7 28.3 26.0 
Manutacturitng iascscccc.sc. Sati eed acces ceeceeptoeeectes comers 19.8 9.2 7.2 40.6 23.2 
Durable: goods! oi. s.ocscsccessosesensnscecucencovnesnttecenvereversuusas 20.8 9.4 6.8 41.8 21.2 
Lumber and WOOd Products .......-..:sseecessereeeeeseesees 27.2 12.3 9.7 21.0 30.3 
Furniture'and fixtures <<<. .c-.<.20--vecresreesccseresenceneeene= 18.2 17.4 16.6 26.5 20.9 
Stone, clay, and glass Products .............sseseeeeneees 15.0 6.0 12.4 31.6 35.0 
Primary metals t.ci.) seat esac csapceetecenaeeapsteen ates 13.8 13.2 2.6 48.2 21.9 
Fabricated MOtalS)...scissesacsnsnssescdesserssaveenase-dsveusaeaves 21.2 6.2 4.9 45.5 Cece 
Machinery, except electrical .............ssesescssessseeesee 15.4 10.4 9.0 41.6 23.7 
Electrical machinery and equipment ................0++- 24.7 10.6 6.5 36.9 21.3 
Transportation CQUIPMENE ..........-:cceecceseceerereeeeeeeeee 21.7 7.3 5.6 49.5 15.8 
Motor vehicles and equipment ............:ceceeeeeeeee 11.8 7.2 3.5 58.9 18.5 
Aircraftand parts) sc..iicsee nce 35.2 8.3 Ure 29.3 19.5 
Other transportation equipment 24.4 6.4 7.0 54.8 7.4 
Professional and photographic equipment 
ANG WAICHES .<..ccszceuseccssecceausvsdstvences stessees Urea serrate 26.1 7.4 5.3 40.8 20.2 
Miscellaneous durable goods manufacturing ............- 35.8 14.5 4.4 27.0 19.5 
Nondurable: goods! -..iicscccsccssseceexsusestevnesexesceseveveseneeer 18.2 8.8 7.8 38.7 26.2 
Food and kindred products ............:cescsseseeeccereseres 21.1 8.0 4.6 41.3 25.0 
Textile mill products! aes. cocoa 8.9 8.9 75 36.9 37.9 
Apparel and other textile products ............:.::see 26.6 13.7 12.9 9.5 37.3 
Paper and allied products ...........2cssesseseseeseseeseeenees ; es) 4.7 6.4 49.0 22.0 
Reinting: and OUbISHING se svececcsscesses cae cs teeeeeen ee 25.2 9.4 10.5 29.9 24.5 
Chemicals and allied products ..............::sccsseeceeeeee 10.5 15 8.4 49.3 24.4 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics ............:.sssee 12.6 16.6 6.4 32.0 30.1 
Transportation and public utilities 2.00... eee eeeeeeeeees 24.9 13.1 7.5 36.5 17.2 
Transportation... 2.288. 2-:.2- 34.0 12.5 6.3 28.1 18.2 
Communications 13.0 12.9 7.0 50.0 15.8 
Utilities and sanitary services 15.5 14.9 11.3 42.3 16.1 
Wholesale trade 2. 5 tiact ccsvensnecocsortantemcntecench aceeaws 37.7 10.3 7.9 25.7 18.1 
RRetalil trade seccceccoic cise copa ae deccetaaseeatced cash pattacccnsa inant 39.8 10.5 5.3 22.1 21.9 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .........eeseeeeeeseeeeeee 27.4 17.0 7.3 31.1 16.9 
Banking and other finance .............sessesceeceseeeeeceneeseens 29.2 16.9 8.1 29.4 15.9 
Insurance and real’estate .....-...:--cececesesseersescassesencons 25.3 17.0 6.5 33.1 18.0 
= J eee 
‘Includes other industries not shown separately. 


contrast, nearly 1 in 5 workers in private educational services ulty members who do not have tenure, undergraduate and 
expected their jobs to last only a short time longer for aneco- graduate students in work-study programs or teaching and re- 
nomic reason. Contingent workers in this industry include _ search assistantships, and staff members with year-to-year con- 
several types of workers, such as college and university fac- _ tracts at private elementary and secondary schools. Business 
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services, which include personnel supply services, also had a 
high rate of contingent employment, 14.8 percent. Most jobs 
in personnel supply services are temporary and thus contin- 
gent. Excluding this component, the rate of contingent em- 
ployment elsewhere in business services would have been 
much lower.” 


Other measures of job security. Data on tenure (the amount of 
time a worker has been with his or her present employer) and 
turnover also have been used by researchers to assess job 
security. Changes in these measures may be difficult to inter- 
pret, however. In much of the research using cps tenure data, 
rising tenure has been viewed as a sign of improving job 
security, and falling tenure, a sign of deteriorating security.” 
In research examining data on the frequency with which work- 
ers change employers—that is, turnover—falling turnover has 
been viewed as an indication of improving job security and 
rising turnover an indication of deteriorating security.*° These 
studies imply that workers change employers only when they 
lose their jobs. Many—perhaps most—job changes occur 
because workers leave their jobs voluntarily to take better 
jobs. Regardless of the reason for the job change, the effect 
on the data is the same: a job change causes average tenure 
to decline and turnover to increase. But without knowing 
whether the job change was voluntary or involuntary, it is 
impossible to determine whether falling tenure and rising turn- 
over indicate declining job security. For this reason, tenure 
and turnover are not used as measures of job security in this 
analysis. 


Occupational characteristics 


The nature of the work itself is one important element of job 
quality that is difficult to evaluate. Some occupations are 
viewed as better than others because they pay more. For ex- 
ample, white-collar jobs often are viewed as superior to blue- 
collar jobs. But independent of compensation levels, differ- 
ent people are drawn to different kinds of work. Some people 
enjoy the analytical nature of engineering jobs, for example, 
while others enjoy the creative aspects of writing, music, art, 
and architecture. Some people thrive on the human interac- 
tion involved in sales work, while others prefer the relative 
solitude of farming. Because of individual preferences, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to evaluate the intrinsic quality of 
different kinds of work. Nevertheless, it is useful to compare 
the occupational structure within different industries. 

Table 13 shows 1996 cps data on the percentage of each 
industry’s employment level in each major occupational group. 
In the services industry, professional specialty and service oc- 
cupations are the largest job categories, with each group mak- 
ing up nearly a quarter of industry employment. Professional 
occupations include such jobs as engineers, architects, com- 
puter scientists, natural scientists, physicians, registered nurses, 


therapists, teachers, lawyers, social workers, and clergy. These 
occupations have especially large concentrations in industries 
such as engineering, architectural, and surveying services; edu- 
cational services; hospitals; computer and data processing ser- 
vices; research and testing services; legal services; social ser- 
vices; and religious organizations. Services industries such as 
beauty shops, building services, detective and protective ser- 
vices, hotels and motels, health services, and social services 
employ a large number of workers in service occupations, 
which include security guards, maids, janitors, barbers, cos- 
metologists, child care providers, and health aides. 

The services industry also employs a large number of work- 
ers in administrative support occupations, especially in legal 


[Table 10. | iit Two-year displacement rates of wage and 
salary workers by industry of lost job, 1993-94 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Displacement, 
Average 1993-94 
Industry employment, 
bib Number | Rate 
Total, 16 years and over .......... 110,944 5,144 | 46 
Agricultural wage and salary workers ........ 1,702 59 | 3.5 
Nonagricultural wage and salary workers .. 109,242 4,986 | 4.6 
Private industries ..............sseseseeceeseeees 90,806 4,704 | 5.2 
ONVICOS (scacscnattasdecevsnsvessedspscasacesasasces 28,322 1,069 | 3.8 
Private households ...........::::sceee+ 1,046 20; 1.9 
Services, except private 
NOUSENOMS) ok sce ccecsces seve aceeasnazncep 27,276 1,048 | 3.8 
Business, automobile, 
and repair services ..............+. 5,741 364 | 63 
Personal Services ...........::00000 2,680 116 | 4.3 
Entertainment and recreation 
SBIVICCS <ctee ein ee ueee ata ae 1,551 PA || A 
HOS PILAUIS 7 cee teen caetectecsshosascaenes 4,072 105 | 2.6 
Health services, except 
NospitalS sees. c<sconceceeeeeaenccae 4,697 138 | 2.9 
Educational services ..............- 2,064 58 | 2.8 
Social SErviceS ...........ceesceeeeeee 1,841 44) 2.4 
Other professional services ..... 4,576 167 | 3.6 
MINING), So see caesentnres copusensevarinesscsssvess0xteee 655 58 | 8.9 
Construction 5,315 428 | 8.1 
Mainuatactuning 2:cticsecczttecstecscescuscarse. 19,382 1,286 | 6.6 
Durable goods 11,247 794 | 7.1 
Nondurable goods ............::ceseeeees 8,136 492 | 6.0 
Transportation and public utilities ....... 6,600 347 | 5.3 
Wholesale trade ...........:eseeseeeseeneees 4,302 272)| 6:3 
Rretailiirade cet eceet ees tscseasenenanwe 19,062 880 | 4.6 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ... 7,169 Sov | POLO 

GOVBIIIMIOM Ee cosctes-cucrssactrsevarevascsecccines? 18,436 282°!) 1-5 

' Includes other industries not shown separately. 

Note: The employment levels are for wage and salary workers age 16 and 
over. Displaced workers are persons age 20 and over who lost or left a job 
during the 1993-94 period because of the closing or moving of their employer, 
the abolishment of their shift or position, or insufficient work. The numbers of 
workers displaced in each industry do not sum to the total number of displaced 
workers because the total includes displaced workers whose industry could 
not be determined. 
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Wage and salary workers at work part time by industry, 1996 annual averages 


[Numbers in thousands] 


At work part time At work part time 
for economic for economic 
reasons 
At work 
Industry part time Parcent Industry 
of total 
Number at work 
part time 
Sp Sms 
19,015 3,677 19.3 Health services, except hospitals...... 
Educational services! ...........:::s1ss+ 
AQNICUItUIG /22-caseckecegancescucanecscsvareneterescvtccressnses 358 109 30.4 
Nera esscur IMGUSTTIES .......ssosssseseeeeeeeeen 18,657 | 3,568 | 19.1 Ae pad. soconaery 
PriVAtGumeUiStiCS 2.5; scecssserssccnereoe-nsepstns 16,332 3,230 19.8 Colleges and universities .. ; 
SGIVICOS iar cocctarcrsecte sacevacareresebeccntoersaneyer 6,538 1,096 16.8 Social services) <2 a: Bab tacespremens 
Private households ..............0:0eeeee 480 97 20.2 Child day care services ..........-2:.+. 
Services, except private Residential care facilities, 
NOUSENOMGS Here Ue ee es eedates wteceruet 6,058 999 16.5 without NUrSing .........-...:sseseeee 
Business, automobile, and repair 
SGIVIGOS rscccraretacceeauceotnttenescmees 1,022 287 28.1 Other professional services’ .............. 
Services to dwellings Legal SOrViCES Wins. ..--.ccvenesevesccencence 
and other buildings .............. 205 58 28.3 Religious organizations ...............++ 
Personnel supply services ...... 178 89 50.0 Accounting, auditing, 
Computer and data processing and bookkeeping services .......... 
SOIVICES! ccc rscnee creer 60 10 16.7 
Detective and protective GONSIRUCtIONE EES Sees siaectecaeercssstheoetaaeed 
SEIVICOS ie tavsecccerttesy eeceneee 81 20 24.7 
Automotive repair and related MaAMUfACtUninG):cicsessecssscarvassuvctvesescencetecene 
SQMVICGS serra se acenee -asnceee eaten 101 29 28.7 Durable goods ..... 
Nondurable goods .. 
Personal services! ..............s2:00++ 643 157 24.4 
Hotels and motels .............05 251 88 35.1 Transportation and public utilities .......... 
Laundry, cleaning, TANS DOMALION en axenecncrouss acorns cammncetes 
and garment services........... 92 23 25.0 Communications and public utilities ... 
Beauty SHOPS \.22:..2.-<.ssssacsecsevs 173 23 13.3 
Wholesale trade ..............ssccssssscssesenerene 
Entertainment and recreation Rotall'trade'...ccicsscctaaessvexasccssant secssanrsna 
SOIVICES! Sore nsecsssarsersnapnscescescuastes 590 97 16.4 
Theaters and motion pictures . 128 20 15.6 Finance, insurance, and rea! estate ...... 
Video tape rental ............... ee 58 5 8.6 Banking and other finance 
Insurance and real estate 
Professional and related services} 3,797 456 12.0 
Hospitals tx seh cee eneeence 734 97 13.2 Goverment cso 2.cevt lack scseee ae esae res 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


Note: The total at work part time excludes persons who usually work full 
time but worked fewer than 35 hours during the survey reference week for 


services, accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping services, phy- 
sicians’ offices, and personnel supply services. Executive, 
administrative, and managerial occupations account for a rela- 
tively large proportion of jobs in labor unions, accounting, 
auditing, and bookkeeping services, and management and pub- 
lic relations firms. Another large occupational category within 
the services industry is technicians and related support. Tech- 
nicians include such jobs as dental hygienists, licensed prac- 
tical nurses, laboratory and radiological technicians, electrical 
and electronic technicians, drafting and surveying technicians, 
chemical and biological technicians, computer programmers, 
and legal assistants. These occupations are especially promi- 
nent in such services industries as hospitals and other health 
services; computer and data processing services; engineer- 
ing, architectural, and surveying services; research and test- 
ing services; and legal services. 
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noneconomic reasons, such as vacations, holidays, illnesses, child care prob- 
lems, other family or personal obligations, civic or military duty, bad weather that 
affected the job, or labor disputes. 


The table also shows that a majority of workers in mining, 
construction, and manufacturing work in precision production, 
craft, and repair occupations or as operators, fabricators, and 
laborers. These two occupational groups account for relatively 
few workers in retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and the services industry. In retail trade, the most prevalent 
types of work are service and sales occupations. In finance, 
insurance, and real estate, the two largest occupational groups 
are administrative support (including clerical), and executive, 
administrative, and managerial. Administrative support occu- 
pations include such job categories as secretaries, bank tell- 
ers, insurance adjusters, financial records processors, and com- 
puter operators. Executive, administrative, and managerial 
occupations include all types of managers and executives, as 
well as accountants, auditors, and underwriters. Salesworkers 
also are common in the finance, insurance, and real estate in- 


dustry, particularly in insurance and real estate. 


Safety and health 


Occupational safety is another key aspect of job quality. Al- 
though individual workers have different thresholds for the 
amount of danger they are willing to accept, jobs that pose a 
high risk of injury, illness, and death can reasonably be said to 
be less desirable than jobs with less risk, other things being 
equal. Two BLs data sources provide occupational safety data 
from each industry. One is the Survey of Occupational Injuries 
and IlInesses, which provides information on the number and 
characteristics of nonfatal job-related injuries and illnesses in 
each industry. The other is the Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries, which provides information on the number of job- 
related deaths from traumatic injuries, and the reasons for those 
deaths, in a given year. 


In the Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIInesses, inci- 
dence rates of nonfatal occupational injuries and illnesses for 
each industry represent the number of injuries and illnesses 
per 100 full-time workers in the industry.*!_ As table 14 shows, 
there were 8.1 work-related injuries and illnesses per 100 full- 
time workers in the private sector during 1995. The incidence 
rate for manufacturing, 11.6, was the highest among the major 
industry groups, with the rate ranging as high as 27.3 in ship 
and boat building and repairing. Occupational injuries and 
illnesses were nearly as common in construction as in manu- 
facturing. Finance, insurance, and real estate had the lowest 
incidence of work-related injuries and illnesses, 2.6 per 100 
full-time workers. 

The incidence rate for the services industry was 6.4, but, as 
with other labor market measures examined in this article, there 
was considerable variation in incidence rates across different 
types of services. Nursing and personal care facilities had an 


| Table 12. Contingent workers by industry, February 1995 
[Numbers in thousands] 
: 2 bohioaie Contingent workers 
Industry Total Industry Total aT 
employed] jjumber | Percent of employed | number | Percent of 
employed employed 
ROUEN feeescrcan ashe ziphckth ccs aankossencctenasernadecae 123,208} 6,034 4.9 Other transportation equipment 595 40 6.7 
Professional and photographic 
equipment and watches ............ 750 19 2.6 
Agricultural wage and salary workers ......... 1,399 134 9.6 Toys, amusements, and sporting 
Nonagricultural wage and salary workers ...| 107,477} 5,450 51 Goods ween aon neianbe ea 164 12 TA 
FAMWALOIIGOUSIIOS 62. pscuen2decstareceescassestcens 88,531 4,186 4.7 Miscellaneous durable goods 
MANUFACtUFING ..........cecceeeeeseeeees 367 11 3.1 
OCMC NS eee lacs eceackcssohoabsasansenteaesuees 28,194} 2,083 7.4 
Private households . 999 177 17.7 Nondurable goods. .......--sesssessessee: 8,217 241 2.9 
Services, except private Food and kindred products He 1,558 70 4.5 
OUSENOIAS! ..........-eecssrssseeeeeseeeeeee 27,195| 1,906 7.0 Textile mill products ...........ecceee 753 fe) Te 
BUSINESS SIVICES .........--.eeseesseees 4,043 599 14.8 Apparel and other textile products 983 29 2.9 
Automobile and repair services .... 1,468 33 2.2 Paper and allied products ............ 743 20 27 
Personal Services............. sessensennnes 2,415 170 7.0 Printing and publishing. ...........--.-. 1,787 34 1.9 
Entertainment and recreation Chemicals and allied products ..... 1,275 52 4.1 
Services Suinssainsseaanaeeeseanchsnccnesses= 1,364 115 8.4 Petroleum and coal products........ 148 7 4.5 
Hospitals seseensenensensensenecnsenersensensess 4,051 75 1.8 Rubber and miscellaneous 
Health services, except hospitals . 4,861 140 2.9 plastics products .............:+-+- 792 16 oat 
Educational services .................++. 2,353 453 19.3 Leather and leather products ....... 135 2 1.2 
OCIA SOIVICES | ,..ccccseaseseaeece-csenee 1,937 112 5.8 
Other professional services.......... 4,692 209 45 Transportation and public utilities ........ 6,538 195 3.0 
aa Transportation «2.0.0... 3,852 75 1.9 
Peed) soe EE MCS Rane a ls 4 9) a ee Communications ...........:.::20 1,623 73 4.5 
Manufacturing ............................... , 9,630 620 30 Utilities and sanitary services........... 1,063 47 4.4 
DUFADIG GQOOUS 2.000... cccescecssencecessssose 11,413 379 3.3 
Lumber and wood products... 63) 35) 51 pe cy uo oe | 12a | 5a. | 30 
ee, cede hee Seen Hep ala Eating and drinking places ............. 5,760 | 239 4.1 
Primary metal industries ...... is 723 10 13 Other retail trade «0.0.0.2... .eeececeeeeeeeeeee 12,474 301 2.4 
Fabricated metal products 1,206 44 3.6 f ; 
Machinery and computing Finance, insurance, and real estate .... 6,722 129 1.9 
BAUIDMeNt see he. 2,399 60 25 Banking and other finance ............... 3,352 65 1.9 
Electrical machinery, equipment, Insurance and real estate ................ 3,370 64 1.9 
ENG SUPDIOS, cc snsckronzascssapesessese 1,739 54 3.1 
Transportation equipment ieeenald Ga 2,136 70 3.3 (GOVOTMIMONNE Seis ates acancoteereactreeoneeetetee ices 18,946 1 ,265 6.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment .. 1,163 20 aleve 
Aircraft and parts ...........eeeee 378 10 2.7 Self-employed Workers ............:esceeseeeeeseeeee 14,332 450 3.1 
' Includes other industries not shown separately. did not expect to continue in their job for personal reasons, such as retirement 
Norte: Contingent workers are defined as those who did not have an explicit | or returning to school, were not considered contingent as long as they had the 
or implicit contract to continue their employment into the future. Workers who __ option of continuing in the job if not for the personal reason. 
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1996 annual averages 


Industry 


Total, 16 years and older .................:c0s0e 


SOI VICES | ces n scence eset an es ence mete enaetes cacomtencrace 
Private households .............2ssceeeeeceeee 
Services, except private households' 


Business, automobile, and repair services’ . 
PGVGY ISIN) (3p ecco o oave tees tiee luc csasanaveses2 
Services to dwellings and other buildings . 
Personnel supply ServiCes .............:cc0scee 
Computer and data processing services .. 
Detective and protective services ............. 
Automobile rental and leasing, 

WIERQUBGIIVONS ooo cn cescccccssttnnessnascluecees 
Automobile parking and car washes ........- 
Automotive repair and related services..... 
Electrical repair SHOPS .............::seeeceeseseee 
Miscellaneous repair services . 

Personal services! ...............:20+: aA 
Hotels and Motels coco. ccensrcsecnent-acesuestcenress 
Lodging places, except hotels and motels 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services . 
Beauty shops 
Funeral services and crematories............. 

Entertainment and recreation services’ ........ 
Theaters and motion pictures .................++ 
Video tape rental & 
BOWING CONLGIS sro sere cc cvcssaucpeeeesastevexanscbaenc 


Professional and related services ..............-. 
HOSP IANS). .cccecee-cea~scestereeraneetestems 
Health services, except hospitals’ .. 

Offices and clinics of physicians . eee 
Offices and clinics of dentists ................ 
‘Nursing and personal care facilities ...... 
Educational Services! ..............s:ssseeseesee 
Elementary and secondary schools ...... 
Colleges and universities ..............00 
SOCial SORVICES js iests Saab. sekstencneecaeestensensennse 
Job training and vocational 
rehabilitation Services ............:seeeee 
Child day Care SErViCeS .........-..ececeeeeee 
Residential care facilities 
WITNOUENUSSING <2. cc.0-cescsenceoseznsaueaennees 


Other professional services? ................0++ 
Legaliservices tic. sis:tac Rts 
Museums, art galleries, and zoos 
Labor UNIONS .2e.20e-2cccevsssscsvassvsevs os 
Religious organizations .............:::seeee 
Engineering, architectural, 

and Surveying SerViCeS .........-...ee 
Accounting, auditing, 

and bookkeeping services .............-.+. 
Research, development, 

and testing SErviCeS ...........eeeeeeeeeeee 
Management and public 

relationS SOrVICES ...........c.s..e-ceeevensesss 


MUNN ceesacasscacevesvssanessatersnctenl catase mumbevarere eakareres 
Construction 


M@NUfACtUN Gs vinssesasrwcsecteeeucogt oostevo capestecnees 
Durable goods Ss 
Nondurable goods \is.c-.ccssccascaatsaivwscancvcureuuicegeeecs 


Transportation and public utilities «0.0.0... 


Executive, 
adminisira- 
tive, and 
managerial 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1996 annual averages 


ontinued—Percent distribution of private nonagricultural wage and salary workers by industry and occupation, 


Executive, : Technicians Administrative Precision Operators, 
Industry administrative, Professional and Sales support, Service production, fabricators, 
and specialty related | occupations) including | occupations) craft, and and 
managerial support | clerical repair laborers 
elt 2s ——_ jE acest 
SITERASONEANON cos. cnpe, sci caccapneceidasannens 9.6 1.9 3.9 1.8 21.0 4.0 8.3 49.4 
Communications ...........:-0 cs 21.5 17.9 5.7 9.7 24.2 4 19.0 1.5 
Utilities and sanitary services........... 14.7 10.3 4.0 2.2 19.1 2.4 33.1 14.1 
Wholesale trade ............ccsseceseeeeseeseeees 11.2 2.2 1:2 35.5 16.5 ‘il 7.0 23.8 
ict: |b: (0 (fee eave aa 7.4 1.8 6 39.4 Th 25.3 5.5 12.0 
Eating and drinking places . 12.8 3) (7) 9.4 1.4 72.6 6 2.6 
Other retail trade ............. ee 4.9 2.4 9 53.2 10.6 3.6 VLE 16.3 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ..... 27.8 oY 2.2 20.1 38.6 4.0 2 8 
Banking and other finance ................ 36.0 3.5 ners 10.8 46.1 8 6 4 
Insurance and real estate ................. 20.5 4.0 2.6 28.5 31.8 6.9 3.4 1.1 
‘ Includes other industries not shown separately. Note: Data for farming, forestry, and fishing occupations are not shown. 
? Less than 0.05 percent. 


[Table 14. | 12 ~=Nonfatal occupational injury and illness incidence rates per 100 full-time equivalent workers by industry, 1995 
———= + 


Industry Incidence rate Industry Incidence rate 
4 be 
PAIR MCNEDD TES (cucu eee wes spe togs cesicianvoavosuansecareessnens 8.1 Professional Organizations .............::sscessessessseseeeeseesees en 
Civic/and'social’associatioms ...c...cccleecctscesecesestaeesss 5.4 
SIMIC S) ree tere Med ee i seta vadstavauascaantatloes 6.4 Religious organizations ............... 2.6 
Hotels and other lodging places . 9.7 Other membership organizations 1.5 
PGISGMANSBIVICOS! 5.0. circ l.cccsecesscevesestsceuasvas 44 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services Re Engineering and management Services ..............::+ 2.3 
Photographic studios, portrait .................. 2.9 Engineering and architectural services .... 2.1 
BGAURVISNODS ...ccsecsesecccosecsssoorses LATE Accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping .... 9 
Funeral services and Crematories ..........:::seceseeee 3.2 Research and testing SCrviCeS ..........eeeseeeeeeeeneeeee 3.2 
Management and public relations ..............::ceeeee 3.0 
BUSIRESSISOIVIC OSE: ce reerestestavesscrsssaesdsoasesssessczccsuadecserede 4.6 
WAVORISING eecnsicctscceesesccssk as. 2.2 Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries ..............:ceseeeeceeeeeeees 9.7 
Credit reporting and collection = 15 
Mailing, reproduction, and stenographic services.... Swe a TTULING Oepee Se tesrey 2 re ert et mer ce ser eer ae BM Bs er 6.2 
METVICOS TO) DUNCINGS) ..-<ss-sc0cccecessecesscvonessacececesenesarons 7.6 GONSHUCUHON css eceetnetecacycocearehseronenvonevoceevecsccertesncesesnencohe 10.6 
Miscellaneous equipment rental and leasing . st 79 
Personnel Supply S€rvices ..............:ccsssssccseceseesees 7.2 I EATHENTAGCTRIIIN Geass as encore ccccseaavaceyov Onebneress sed vosheOnatdovassocens 11.6 
Computer and data processing services ...............-. Te Durableiqoodsie:.c.2c2 Re Asie ceetacontecsteaseemnucedd 12.8 
Miscellaneous business services .......... sea ack res 4.4 Lumber and wood products ...........:..:c:scceceeseeeeeeseeeee 14.9 
FUrimitUir® ANG TIMtUPES s.ch.5ccscce.cccocscesacsuscesssvauseescoceen 13.9 
Auto repair, services, and parking...........::::seseeeeeeees 6.7 Stone, clay, and glass products ..........-.:.seseseeeeeee 12.3 
Miscellaneous repair services .... 8.1 Primary metallinQustnes! vine cwcscwensncecesncarsdacsvessuces 16.5 
Motion pictures .............-:..ceeseceee- Fe 3.3 Fabricated metal products .............cscesseseseeeeeeeeeeee 15.8 
Amusement and recreation ServiCes ..........:..:seeeeees 9.5 Industrial machinery and equipment ............ 11.2 
Electronic and other electrical equipment................ 7.6 
FIGAIMISEIVIGOS Fern otikens pecteewareseecctenes 9.2 Transportation EQUIPMENT ..............eeeeseeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeee 18.6 
Offices and clinics of medical doctors . 2.8 Motor vehicles and equipMent ..........-....sseeeeseeees 23.2 
Offices and clinics of dentists .............. 2.4 Aircraft And parts .........:c0ecsceeseee 8.8 
Offices of other health practitioners .. 1.9 Ship and boat building and repairing ................... 27.3 
Nursing and personal care facilities .. 18.2 Instruments and related products ............sseseeeeeee 5.3 
J ISECILC: UC Sie rte pee ncaa aon 10.1 Miscellaneous durable goods manufacturing .......... 9.1 
Medical and dental laboratories Re 4.8 
Home health care Services ...............:cccceeeeseeeseeeeeees 9.9 Nondtitatble Goods itz.222 zat sseatscess tats aatactecen-tecazceaeeteess 9.9 
Food and kindred products ...............::cecsesesceeseeeeeeees 16.3 
Beales SER OOS Bereta se oc cosecncrta avn'saconisnnstoctbctessttiass 1.0 TODACCO PLOGUct on. cnsscseccectsenserserseenseraneascteerseencenss 5.6 
: TOXtile ipl PROGUCHES | seo ce-o<censccxeasanvececceckncecarescseaxee 8.2 
GMIGANOMEN|SENVICOS ok covcrascscseccteasesevevarcsagdocssesoseteeces 3.9 Apparel and other finished textile products... 8.2 
Elementary and secondary schools .............:::0:0:00++ 46 Paper and allied products ..............seeseses 8.5 
Colleges and universities ..............:ccccecceeseeeeeeeeee 3.9 Brinting ama DUBISHIMG ee cacee vate esfeeen eeeceeea ero 6.4 
Chemicals and allied products ..............:::ceecceeeeeeees 5.5 
ROCIO ICEI Seer c eases c tise iasesndissopsnassstsetbacnsossoseos: 7.6 Petroleum and coal products ............:-1.-s:00++ 48 
Individual and family SCrviCeS ............:ecsecseesseeseeee 5.8 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products .. 12.9 
Job training and related Services ............cceseceeeeeeeee 10.6 Leather and leather products ...........:scse0 11.4 
Child day care services i 3.8 
IGRI GL CATO We). ortesren is suena scent AE. Transportation and public utilities ....... ee eee eee 9.1 
Wholesale trade hb 75 
Museums and botanical and zoological gardens ........ Ve Retell treacle Te eee ie caste Soa net sack daaseaetaacacdacevesesscetee tS 
BUSIMBSSASSOCIALONS Vo ricercrcenecscensare cos nucetavalossees 1.5 Finance, insurance, and real estate ..............eeeeeeeeeeee 2.6 


‘ Includes other industries not shown separately. 
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incidence rate of 18.2 in 1995. Two other health-care industries, 
hospitals and home health care services, also had relatively high 
rates. In contrast, the offices of doctors, dentists, and other 
health practitioners and medical and dental laboratories had low 
incidences of occupational injuries and illnesses. 

Other services industries with relatively high incidence 
rates were residential care (11.7), job training and related ser- 
vices (10.6), and hotels and other lodging places (9.7). Indus- 
tries in which occupational injuries and illnesses were com- 
paratively rare include legal services (1.0), engineering and 
management services (2.3), private education (3.9), and per- 
sonal services (4.1). Business services also had a fairly low 
incidence rate (4.6), but there was considerable variation within 
the industry; credit reporting and collection had a rate of 1.5, 
while equipment rental and leasing had a rate of 7.9. 

The incidence rates presented in this article provide a mea- 
sure of the industries with the highest and lowest occurrence 
of nonfatal work-related injuries and illnesses. These rates, 
however, do not provide any information on the severity and 
nature of occupational injuries and illnesses in each industry. 
For example, how frequently do injuries result in days away 
from work in manufacturing, compared with the services in- 
dustry? Are back injuries more common in manufacturing 
than in services? Such questions are examined in other BLS 
publications.» 

In addition to nonfatal injuries and illnesses, it is also use- 
ful to examine data on workplace deaths. Such information is 
available from the BLs Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries, 
which obtains job-related fatality data from a variety of 
sources, including death certificates, workers’ compensation 
records, and reports to Federal and State agencies. In 1996, 
there were 6,112 work fatalities in the United States.*?_ Trans- 
portation incidents, such as highway crashes, industrial or farm 
vehicle incidents, plane crashes, and railroad or water craft 
incidents, accounted for 42 percent of these deaths. Assaults 
and other violent acts accounted for 19 percent of workplace 
fatalities. Other causes of workplace deaths include contact 
with objects and equipment, falls, exposure to harmful sub- 
stances or environments, and fires and explosions. 

Table 15 shows the number and percent distribution of 
work-related fatalities in each major industry in 1996. For 
comparison purposes, each industry’s share of total employ- 
ment also is shown. Construction accounted for 17 percent 
of workplace fatalities in 1996, the largest proportion of any 
major industry and nearly 3 times its share of total employ- 
ment. Fifteen percent of job-related deaths occurred among 
workers in transportation and public utilities; more than two- 
thirds of fatalities in the industry resulted from transportation 
incidents.** Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries accounted for 
13 percent of work-related deaths, even though the industry 
made up only 3 percent of employment. 

Thirteen percent of workplace deaths occurred among work- 
ers in services; the industry made up 27 percent of total employ- 
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ment. Within services, transportation incidents and assaults 
and other violent acts were the two most prevalent causes of 
death. Manufacturing accounted for 12 percent of work-related 
fatalities, and retail trade accounted for 11 percent; both were 
smaller proportions than each industry’s share of total employ- 
ment. Manufacturing fatalities typically involved contact with 
objects and equipment or transportation incidents. Two-thirds 
of deaths in retail trade resulted from homicides. 


Keeping score 


Ideally, an overall “score” could be computed to assess the 
average quality of jobs in each industry, but there are several 
difficulties with this approach. One problem is that many im- 
portant job characteristics lack clear, unambiguous data. For 
example, little or no data exist on opportunities for advance- 
ment, travel requirements, and the likelihood of getting dirty. 
Some researchers have attempted to estimate the level of au- 
tonomy and creative freedom that workers have on the job, 
but there is no consensus on whether the measures are ap- 
propriate.** Even when there are acceptable measures of job 
characteristics, their interpretation often may depend on the 


Distribution of work-related fatalities by industry, 
1996 


= 
biectanazr Percent 
Indust! listributi 
: noe Percent of tated 
lu s 
[ distribution | employment! 
pen 
Total, including resident 
Armed Forces? 2....-...dssecuvecseseeek 6,112 100.0 100.0 
TOtal PHVA i ecrscdsnceocececcpecesseneuacsextarne 5,521 90.3 84.7 
SOIVICOS isis. dcnsecceatsrteedacbascdseecnneuaiors 767 12:5 27.4 
Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries ..... 798 13.1 2.7 
MINING). Sete setae tedcteetas thas anercecerataaeecs 152 25 A 
Construction ........ 1,039 17.0 5.8 
Manufacturing 715 ities 16.0 
Transportation and public utilities ...... 947 155 Sf 
Wholesale trade. ............:csccessceeeeeees 267 4.4 3.9 
Retailittade sis. s4 ccihsccctuscnsanatecasvterea 672 11.0 16.8 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate ..........ceecseeeseeeeeeee 114 1.9 6.1 
Government 359 52 secesseteeseterenseotetanes 591 9.7 15.3 
Federal, including resident 
Armed Forces 178 2.9 3.6 
‘The employment percentages are based on annual average figures ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey on employed civilians 16 years and 
over, plus the number of persons in the Armed Forces stationed in the United 
States. 
? The total includes 54 fatalities for which there was insufficient information 


to determine the specific industry classification, although there was enough 
information to determine whether the workers were employed in the private 
sector or government. 


Note: Dash indicates that data are not available. 
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preferences of individual workers. Union representation, for 
example, has been regarded as a desirable job characteristic in 
some of the research literature on job quality.*° Data on union 
representation in each industry are available from the cps, but 
the presence of a union does not necessarily make a job better 
than one without a union.”” When attempting to compute an 
overall score on job quality, a researcher could simply ignore 
those job characteristics that lack clear, unambiguous mea- 

| sures. Doing so, however, would render the score incomplete 
and possibly misleading. 

Another problem in computing a job-quality score is how 
to weigh specific job characteristics in the calculation. Differ- 
ent workers value each job characteristic differently. One 
worker may consider pay to be the most important element, 
while another worker may place greater importance on job 
security. One approach for assigning these weights is to 
survey workers to learn the average value of different job 
characteristics, although such an approach is more compli- 
cated than it may seem.* Furthermore, these values may 
change over time. When the economy is growing strongly, 
workers may value compensation or opportunities for advance- 
ment most highly. During recessions, job security might be- 


Footnotes 


come the predominant concern. Because of the problems in 
constructing an overall job-quality score for each industry, 
the job characteristics examined in this article were presented 
separately. 


THIS ARTICLE HAS EXAMINED pay, benefits, job security, occupa- 
tional structure, and job safety to assess the quality of jobs in 
services and other industries. The evidence presented here 
shows that the services industry is very diverse in terms of 
job quality. Many industries within services equal or exceed 
manufacturing and other industries on measures of job qual- 
ity, and some services industries could be viewed as less 
desirable by these measures. Thus, employment shifts away 
from manufacturing and toward services do not necessarily 
signal a deterioration in overall job quality in the United States. 
The evidence presented here highlights the importance of 
examining more than just average pay when assessing the 
quality of jobs in each industry. It also has become clear that, 
within each industry, there are jobs at a variety of different 
quality levels. The quality of services industry jobs is espe- 
cially diverse, encompassing many of the “best” jobs in the 
economy and a substantial share of the “worst.” i 


' These estimates are compiled by the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Economic Analysis. An industry’s gross product equals its gross 
output—sales or receipts and other operating income plus inventory change— 
minus the goods and services purchased from other industries or imported. 


2 See Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations, Book II, Chapter III (originally, Glasgow, Scotland, 1776). 


3 Ironically, Smith criticized a group of French thinkers of his era, 
called the Economistes or Physiocrats, for their view that the only produc- 
tive members of society were “proprietors” and “cultivators,” that is, the 
people who owned and farmed land. According to the Physiocrats, “<artifi- 
cers, manufacturers, and merchants” were unproductive in the sense that 
they never added any new value that exceeded the cost of their labor. For 
Smith’s criticism of the Physiocrats, see The Wealth of Nations, Book IV, 
Chapter IX. Many observers today might argue that Smith’s view of the 
value of service providers also was too narrow. 


* See, for example, Lawrence Mishel and Jacqueline Simon, “The 
State of Working America,” Challenge, November-December 1988, 
pp. 50-51; and Maggie Mahar, “Blue Collar, White Collar: Good Jobs 
Are Vanishing Throughout the Economy,” Barron’s, May 11, 1992, 
pp. 8-24. 


> See, for example, Robert S. Smith, “Compensating Wage Differen- 
tials and Public Policy: A Review,” Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view, April 1979, pp. 339-52; Charles Brown, “Equalizing Differences in 
the Labor Market,” The Quarterly Journal of Economics, February 1980, 
pp. 113-34. 


6 For a thorough discussion of the various factors that affect pay 
levels, see “The Structure of Earnings,” Report on the American 
Workforce (U.S. Department of Labor, 1994), pp. 49-93. 

7 BLS surveys that provide data on earnings include: the Current 
Population Survey (cps), the Current Employment Statistics (ces) sur- 
vey, the Covered Employment and Wages program, the National Com- 
pensation Survey, the Employment Cost Index (Ec1), the Consumer 
Expenditure Survey, and the National Longitudinal Surveys. 

§ It should be noted that the category “production workers” in 
manufacturing encompasses different occupations from those in the 


category “nonsupervisory workers” in services. This difference in 
occupational coverage complicates the comparison of wages between 
the two industries. For a more detailed discussion of wages and occupa- 
tional coverage in the Current Employment Statistics survey, see 
Katharine G. Abraham, James R. Spletzer, and Jay C. Stewart, “Diver- 
gent Trends in Alternative Wage Series,” in John Haltiwanger, Marilyn 
Manser, and Robert Topel, eds., Labor Statistics Measurement Issues 
(University of Chicago Press, 1998) (in press). 


° The Current Employment Statistics survey does not obtain earn- 
ings figures for each individual worker. Rather, from each surveyed 
establishment, an aggregate weekly payroll figure is obtained for all 
production or nonsupervisory workers. Average weekly earnings are 
computed by dividing the aggregate payroll by the number of workers. 
Average hourly earnings are computed by dividing the average weekly 
earnings by the average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers. Because these methods are used, it is not possible to obtain 
information on the distribution of earnings. 


10 In the cps, however, the industry designation might not be as 
precise as that collected in the ces, and the earnings data reported by 
household respondents might lack the precision of payroll reports 
from establishments. 


‘Firms might provide health benefits to their employees if they 
feel that doing so will help to keep employees healthy and productive. 
Firms might offer vacation benefits if they fee] that employees will be 
more productive if they periodically take time off from work. Some 
firms offer stock options or employee stock ownership plans to give 
employees a financial stake in meeting corporate goals. Firms also 
might provide retirement benefits, specifically, defined-benefit pen- 
sions, to encourage workers to remain with the firm long enough to 
receive the benefits. Providing pensions can help firms to keep pro- 
ductive workers and reduce turnover costs, such as hiring and training 
new workers to replace those who leave the firm. Another reason 
firms tend to provide pensions is to encourage employees to perform 
at an acceptable level of productivity so that they can keep their jobs 
long enough to receive retirement benefits, rather than being dis- 
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missed for poor performance. In addition, because it is illegal in the 
United States for firms to require mandatory retirement at a certain 
age, firms instead may use pension plans to encourage workers to 
retire. For a further discussion of these reasons, see Alan L. Gustman, 
Olivia S. Mitchell, and Thomas L. Steinmeier, The Role of Pensions in 
the Labor Market, working paper no. 4295 (Cambridge, ma, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1993). Firms also may prefer to 
provide benefits instead of cash compensation to avoid incurring larger 
expenses for legally required benefits that cost employers a fixed 
percentage of cash compensation. Of course, firms can essentially 
shift the entire cost of these benefits onto workers by reducing their 
cash compensation to cover the additional cost of the legally required 
benefits. 


2 See “Health Care and the Workplace: Recent Trends and Cur- 
rent Status,” Report on the American Workforce (U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1995), pp. 101-35. 

‘3 Three BLs surveys provide data on benefits. The Employee 
Benefits Survey (EBs) obtains data from private-sector establishments 
and State and local governments on the incidence and detailed provi- 
sions of a variety of employee benefit plans. The Employment Cost 
Index (Ec1) obtains information from private-sector establishments 
and State and local governments on the cost to employers of em- 
ployee benefit plans. The Current Population Survey (cps), the 
monthly survey of households that provides information on employ- 
ment, unemployment, and other labor force measures, periodically 
has included supplemental questions on participation in employee 
benefit programs. The most recent cps supplement on employee 
benefits was conducted in April 1993. The cps is used in this analysis 
because its large sample size enables it to provide greater industry 
detail than the Employee Benefits Survey. 

4 See “Employer Costs for Employee Compensation—March 1997,” 
UsDL 97-371 (U.S. Department of Labor), Oct. 21, 1997. 

'S Health coverage differs from other employee benefits because it is a 
benefit not just to workers but, in many cases, their families as well. In the 
April 1993 cps, workers were asked whether they received employer health 
coverage for themselves and their families, or simply for themselves. 
Among health plan participants, workers in services were less likely than 
those in other industries to receive family health coverage. There are, 
however, several possible explanations for the lower rate of family cover- 
age in services industries. Employers in services may be less likely to 
offer family coverage. Alternatively, workers in services may be less likely 
to need or accept family coverage, either because they are less likely to 
have families or because their family members may receive health cover- 
age from other sources, such as their own employers. Because it is not 
possible to determine the specific reasons for the different coverage rates 
across industries, family health coverage is not examined in this article. 

'© For further discussion on health insurance coverage from all sources 
in addition to one’s own employer, see Health Insurance Coverage: 1996, 
Current Population Reports, Series P60—199 (Bureau of the Census, Sep- 
tember 1997). 

'7 For further discussion on flexible compensation arrangements, see 
Joseph R. Meisenheimer II and William J. Wiatrowski, “Flexible benefits 
plans: employees who have a choice,” Monthly Labor Review, December 
1989, pp. 17-23. For further discussion of the value employees may place 
on benefits, see Melissa Famulari and Marilyn E. Manser, “Employer-pro- 
vided benefits: employer cost versus employee value,” Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1989, pp. 24-32. 

'8 For further discussion of health plan options, see Michael Bucci 
and Robert Grant, “Employer-sponsored health insurance: what’s of- 
fered; what’s chosen,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1995, pp. 38— 
44, 

‘9 ‘There are two major types of retirement plans: defined-benefit pen- 
sions and defined-contribution plans. Defined-benefit pensions legally 
obligate employers to provide payments to retirees according to a speci- 
fied formula, which usually includes the retiree’s salary and length of ser- 
vice with the firm. Defined-contribution plans generally specify the level 
of employer contributions to a plan, but not the formula for determining 
eventual benefits. Instead, individual accounts are established for partici- 
pants of defined-contribution plans, and benefits depend on the amounts 
employers and employees contribute, plus the investment earnings of the 
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contributions. In contrast to defined-benefit pensions, defined-con- 
tribution plans place the entire financial risk on employees if plan 
investments perform poorly. If investments perform well, however, 
participants of defined-contribution plans could receive sizable returns 
on their investments. Defined-benefit pension participants generally 
receive no extra benefits if plan investments perform well. The April 
1993 cps asked retirement plan participants to specify whether they 
were in a defined-benefit pension, defined-contribution plan, or both. 
Nearly 1 in 5 respondents did not-identify either a defined-benefit or 
defined-contribution plan, however, limiting the usefulness of the data. 
Because of this problem, this article does not compare which plan 
types are most common in each industry. 

20 There are other types of defined-contribution plans that do not 
include these tax-deferral features. Such plans are included in the overall 
figures on retirement plan participation, but they are not examined sepa- 
rately. 

21 The most that a single individual can contribute on a tax-de- 
ferred basis to an IRA is $2,000 annually, and the most a married couple 
can contribute is $4,000. Under 401(k), 403(b), and Section 457 
plans, the maximum tax-deferred employee contribution permitted by 
the plan is often 10 percent or 15 percent of the employee’s salary, 
subject to a dollar maximum specified by the Internal Revenue Code. 
In 1997 this maximum was $9,500 for. 401(k) and 403(b) plan partici- 
pants and $7,500 for Section 457 plan participants. Since enactment 
of the Tax Reform Act of 1986, single persons who are not eligible to 
participate in an employer-sponsored retirement plan can contribute 
up to $2,000 annually on a tax-deferred basis to an Individual Retire- 
ment Account (1rA). Single persons who are eligible to participate in 
an employer-sponsored retirement plan can contribute up to $2,000 
annually if their annual adjusted gross income is under $25,000. Single 
persons with income between $25,000 and $35,000 can contribute less 
than $2,000 to an 1rA, and those with annual income above $35,000 
cannot contribute on a tax-deferred basis to an ira. Married couples 
can contribute up to $4,000 annually if both spouses work and neither 
is eligible to participate in an employer-sponsored retirement plan. If 
either spouse is eligible to participate in an employer-sponsored plan, 
the couple can contribute up to $4,000 on a tax-deferred basis to an IRA 
if their annual adjusted gross income is under $40,000. Couples with 
incomes between $40,000 and $50,000 can make smaller ira contribu- 
tions, and those with incomes above $50,000 cannot contribute on a 
tax-deferred basis. Tax legislation that was passed in 1997 and became 
effective on January 1, 1998, permits single persons and married couples 
with higher incomes to contribute to iRa’s. Also, nonworking spouses 
can contribute up to $2,000 annually on a tax-deferred basis to an IRA, 
even if the working spouse has an employer-sponsored retirement 
plan; this tax deferral phases out for couples with annual income above 
$150,000. 

2 For work-related illnesses or injuries, most workers are covered by 
State workers’ compensation laws. 

23 See Employee Tenure in the Mid-1990s, USDL 97-25 (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor), Jan. 30, 1997. 

24 See “Employment Relationships in a Changing Economy” in Report 
on the American Workforce, 1995, pp. 3-49. 

25 Tn most BLs analyses of data from the Displaced Worker Surveys, 
displacement rates have been calculated as the number of persons displaced 
who had been with their employer at least 3 years as a proportion of the 
average number of workers with at least 3 years of tenure with their current 
employer. In this analysis, the 3-year tenure restriction has been removed 
to provide a more comprehensive assessment of worker displacement in 
each industry. 


6 See Steven Hipple, “Worker displacement in an expanding economy,” 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1997, pp. 26-39. 

27 See Contingent and Alternative Employment Arrangements, Report 
900 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1995). BLs has devised three mea- 
sures of contingency. The narrowest measure includes wage and salary 
workers who have worked for their current employer | year or less and 
expect to work for this employer an additional year or less. The intermedi- 
ate measure of contingency expands the first measure to include self-em- 
ployed workers and independent contractors who had been and expect to 
be in these employment arrangements for | year or less. The broadest 


measure of contingency removes the l-year restriction on both cur- 
rent tenure and expected future job duration. This broadest measure, 
which is used in this analysis, includes all workers who expect their jobs 
will end in the near, although unspecified, future for an economic 
reason. 

28 The rate of contingent employment in business services also 
would have been lower if the calculation for workers in personnel 
supply services had been based on their expectation of future employ- 
ment with the temporary-help firm, rather than the firm’s client. In 
this analysis, workers in the personnel supply services industry were 
counted as contingent if they did not expect their assignment with the 
present client to last much longer. Many of these workers may expect 
their relationship with their temporary-help firm to continue well into 
the future, however. 

© See, for example, Henry S. Farber, Are Lifetime Jobs Disappearing? 
Job Duration in the United States: 1973-1993, working paper no. 5014 
(Cambridge, ma, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1995). Also 
see Robert E. Hall, “The Importance of Lifetime Jobs in the U.S. Economy,” 
American Economic Review, September 1982, pp. 716-24; Manuelita 
Ureta, “The Importance of Lifetime Jobs in the U.S. Economy, Revis- 
ited,” American Economic Review, March 1992, pp. 322-35; Francis 
X. Diebold, David Neumark, and Daniel Polsky, Job Stability in the 
United States, working paper no. 4859 (Cambridge, ma, National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., 1994); and Kenneth A. Swinnerton 
and Howard Wial, “Is Job Stability Declining in the U.S. Economy?” 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January 1995, pp. 293-304. 

30 See Stephen J. Rose, Declining Job Security and the 
Professionalization of Opportunity, research report no. 95-04 (National 
Commission for Employment Policy, 1995). 

31 See Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses, 1995, Summary 
97-7 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 1997). Incidence rates are calcu- 
lated as: (N/H) X 200,000, where 


N = Number of injuries and illnesses 

H = Total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year 

200,000 = Base number of annual work hours for 100 full-time equiva- 
lent workers, who are assumed to work 40 hours per week for 50 weeks. 


In the Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses, reports are col- 
lected from a sample of about 250,000 private-sector establishments. The 
survey includes job-related injuries, as well as illnesses that are recognized, 
diagnosed, and reported during the year. Some latent illnesses, such as 
those caused by long-term exposure to carcinogens, are difficult to attribute 
to the workplace and likely are underreported in the survey. Most of the 
illnesses reported in the survey are easier to relate directly to work activity. 
Examples of these illnesses are contact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syn- 
drome. In 1995, there were 6.6 million nonfatal work-related injuries and 
illnesses in the private sector. Of these, nearly 6.1 million were injuries 
that resulted in lost worktime, medical treatment other than first aid, loss 
of consciousness, restriction of work or motion, or transfer to another job. 
Illnesses totaled 495,000 in 1995. 

32 See, for example, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: Counts, 
Rates, and Characteristics, 1994, Bulletin 2485 (Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, April 1997). 

33 See “National Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries, 1996,” UsDL 97— 
266 (U.S. Department of Labor, Aug. 7, 1997). 


34 See Fatal Workplace Injuries in 1995: A Collection of Data and 
Analysis, Report 913 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1997). 

35 See, for example, Erica L. Groshen and Alan B. Krueger, “The 
Structure of Supervision and Pay in Hospitals,” Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, February 1990, pp. 134-S—146-S. See also, Mahmood 
Arai, “Compensating Wage Differentials versus Efficiency Wages: An 
Empirical Study of Job Autonomy and Wages,” /ndustrial Relations, 
April 1994, pp. 249-62. Groshen and Krueger tried to estimate the 
level of autonomy by examining the ratio of managers to nonmanage- 
rial employees. Such a measure does not necessarily indicate the level 
of autonomy, however. A factory, for example, may have only 1 
supervisor for every 50 production workers, but because much of the 
work is done on an assembly line, the employees have little discretion in 
how they do their jobs. By comparison, an economic research organiza- 
tion may have 1 manager for every 8 nonmanagerial economists, but the 
nature of the work may provide these economists with considerable au- 
tonomy in applying their technical and creative skills. It should be 
emphasized that Groshen and Krueger limited their study to hospitals, 
rather than comparing the autonomy of jobs in different industries. Be- 
cause work activities tend to be similar across firms within a narrowly 
defined industry such as hospitals, comparing the ratio of supervisors to 
nonsupervisory personnel may be an acceptable measure of the level of 
supervision or autonomy. Such a measure is not appropriate when making 
comparisons across different industries, which is the focus of this article. 
Even within a specific industry, however, the ratio of supervisors to 
nonsupervisory workers may not be a good indicator of autonomy because 
workers who are not in managerial or supervisory occupations some- 
times perform supervisory duties. For example, in many hospitals, 
registered nurses oversee the work of licensed practical nurses. In the 
study by Arai, the author examined data from Sweden and defined a job 
as having autonomy if three criteria were met: (1) the worker had a 
flexitime arrangement in which he or she could choose the beginning 
and ending times of the work day; (2) the worker did not have to use a 
time clock; and (3) the worker could decide the pace of the work. This 
measure misses other aspects of autonomy, such as the ability to choose 
different work methods and control the overall quality of the output. 
Furthermore, as defined in the study, this measure only allows for a job 
to be autonomous or not autonomous; it does not reflect the fact that 
different jobs have different degrees of autonomy. 

3° See, for example, Christopher Jencks, Lauri Perman, and Lee 
Rainwater, “What Is a Good Job? A New Measure of Labor Market 
Success,” American Journal of Sociology, May 1988, pp. 1322-57; 
Maury B. Gittleman and David R. Howells, “Changes in the Structure 
and Quality of Jobs in the United States: Effects by Race and Gender, 
1973-1990,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1995, pp. 
420-40. 

37 Jn some cases, unions provide workers with benefits that they 
might not receive in the absence of a union. However, there is an 
inverse relationship between union effect and skill level. That is, 
unionization does the least for the jobs that, in one important sense 
(level of skill), are “good” jobs. See Albert Rees, The Economics of 
Work and Play (New York, Harper & Row, 1973), pp. 155-57. 

38 For a discussion on surveying workers to determine how different 
job characteristics affect workers’ assessments of job quality, see Jencks 
and others, “What Is a Good Job?” American Journal of Sociology, 
May 1988, pp. 1322-57. 
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Strong job growth continues, 
unemployment declines in 1997 


The unemployment rate fell to a 28-year low 
last year, as job growth accelerated; 
real earnings reached their highest level yet in the 1990s 


he labor market continued to improve in 
1997 as job growth accelerated from the 
previous year and unemployment de- 
clined. Total nonfarm payroll employment in- 
creased by more than 3 million workers and the 
unemployment rate fell to 4.7 percent in the fourth 
quarter of 1997, the lowest level in nearly 28 
years. During this sixth year of job market ex- 
pansion, earnings growth accelerated and real av- 
erage hourly earnings of private production or 
nonsupervisory workers posted their largest in- 
creases in 21 years. 

This article summarizes labor market devel- 
opments for 1997 and describes the economic 
context in which these developments occurred. 
Unless otherwise noted, the data presented are 
quarterly averages, and 1997 changes represent 
the difference between the fourth quarters of 1996 
and 1997. 


Overview 


The U.S. economy expanded at a solid pace in 
1997. The gross domestic product, or GDP, ad- 
justed for inflation grew by 3.8 percent over the 
year, much faster than in 1996. (See table 1.) Al- 
most every sector of the economy showed im- 
provement in 1997. For most of the year, con- 
sumers reacted to a strong job market and rising 
personal incomes by increasing their expendi- 
tures on goods and services. The consumer con- 
fidence index advanced by nearly 17 percent to 
record levels by yearend. Consumers also ben- 
efited from modest price increases; in 1997, the 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers 
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(CPI-U) rose by just 1.9 percent, a very small ad- 
vance by historical standards. The housing mar- 
ket also continued to show strength in 1997, al- 
though the pace of new home sales slowed 
somewhat from 1996. 


Industry employment 


The U.S. job market remained strong throughout 
1997. (See chart 1 and table 2.) The annual rate 
of employment growth as measured by the Cur- 
rent Employment Statistics (CES) survey was 2.5 
percent, four-tenths of a percentage point above 
that posted a year earlier. 

By the end of 1997, the nonfarm job market 
had completed nearly 6 years of uninterrupted 
growth. Following the 1990-91 recession,' em- 
ployment floundered for a year before turning 
upward in 1992. Job growth then accelerated un- 
til peaking in 1994, when 3.8 million jobs were 
added. Employment growth slowed in 1995, but 
strengthened slightly in 1996. 

Employment growth accelerated again in 1997 
and nonfarm payrolls increased by more than 3 
million workers, although the pace of job growth 
varied considerably across industries.” Nine of 
seventy-three major industry groups added more 
than 100,000 workers. On the other hand, five in- 
dustries each lost at least 10,000 workers, and 
employment in these industries fell by a com- 
bined 124,000. The Federal Government and the 
apparel and other textiles industry accounted for 
more than two-thirds of these losses. The indus- 
tries with the greatest employment gains and 
losses for the year are shown in table 3. 
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More than half of the major industry divisions experienced 
accelerated job growth when compared with 1996.3 In con- 
trast, employment expansion for retail trade and construction 
decelerated in 1997. The following discussion groups the 
major industry divisions according to their growth in 1997 
compared with 1996. Within each division, specific indus- 
tries with notable employment gains or losses are discussed. 


Accelerated growth. Manufacturing exhibited the most dra- 
matic change in trend in 1997. The industry division added 
192,000 workers, following a loss of 44,000 during the previ- 
ous year. In addition, the average workweek of production 
workers increased slightly to 42.1 hours, extremely long by 
historical standards. Factory overtime hours reached an all- 
time high of 4.9 hours. 

The majority of manufacturing job gains occurred in the 
durable goods industries, in which employment growth con- 
tinued nonstop from the fourth quarter of 1996 until the end 
of 1997. Two industries—transportation equipment and in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment—added more than 65,000 
workers each to payrolls. Growth in each industry was sharply 
higher than in 1996. 

Motor vehicles and equipment and aircraft and parts ac- 
count for all of the job growth in transportation equipment 
manufacturing. Employment in motor vehicles rebounded 
from a decline in 1996 and grew by 26,000, about the same as 
in 1995. Aircraft and parts accounts for less than 30 percent 
of employment in the transportation equipment industry, yet 
contributed over 60 percent of the job growth in 1997. It was 
the second year of employment expansion in aircraft and parts 
and followed job losses over the 6 years prior to 1996. Ana- 
lysts have attributed recent-strength to rising orders for air- 
craft from the private sector, despite shortages of parts and 
skilled labor.* 

In contrast to the robust job performance of durable goods 
manufacturing, nondurables manufacturing continued to post 
job losses, although at a slower pace. The apparel and other 
textiles and textile mill products industries shed a combined 
total of 61,000 workers in 1997. The former lost the greatest 
number of jobs among all industries and the latter, the third 
largest number. However, employment declines in both in- 
dustries decelerated in 1997, compared with the prior 2 years. 

Five other major industry divisions had faster growth in 
1997 than in 1996—-services; government; wholesale trade; 
finance, insurance, and real estate; and transportation and 
public utilities. 

Employment in the services industry division grew at a 
slightly faster pace than in 1996, adding more than 1.3 mil- 
lion workers in 1997. This increase represented both the fast- 
_ est growth rate and the greatest number of jobs added in any 
industry division in 1997. Nevertheless, slower employment 
growth occurred in slightly more than half of the industries 


Percent change in selected economic 
indicators, fourth-quarter averages, 
1994-97' 
Indicator 1994-95 1995-96 1996-97 
Nonfarm employment 2.0 2a 2.5 
Real gross domestic 
DKOGUCH ES oyster vcsar cee stus 2.0 2.8 3.8 
Gross private domestic 
INVESHMENI? ets... ee sen 1.6 7.8 11.5 
Real disposable personal 
WMNGOIMIES sore te see 8 3.3 2.3 2.9 
Personal consumption 
EXPeNitures? ...........seeeeeeeeee 2.4 2.6 3.3 
Home mortgage interest 
TE esate ac oa eet tp i eene cubensis -17.7 3.9 -6.4 
New home sales ............. 3.4 11.2 5:7 
Sales of existing homes =3:9 7.2 8.7 
Consumer confidence’ ............. 1.4 11.4 16.6 
Industrial production ................ 149) 41 9.9 
Inventories-to-sales ratio .......... A -1.3 -7 
Consumer Price Index 
for All Urban Consumers 
WCU eearctarcrert cies ceseatevdenste 2.6 3.2 1.9 
‘Seasonally adjusted annual rates, unless otherwise indicated. 
? Annual percent changes, adjusted for inflation. 
Not seasonally adjusted. 


(SS 


within services, including its largest component, health ser- 
vices. Strength in amusement and recreation services, legal 
services, private educational services, social services, and 
engineering and management services offset slower growth 
in other industries within services. 

Employment growth accelerated in engineering and man- 
agement services, which was the third largest generator of 
jobs in 1997. Over 40 percent of the gain occurred in man- 
agement and public relations services, which added 78,000 
workers. Employment in these establishments has expanded, 
on average, by over 7 percent annually since 1988, the first 
year for which data are available. Job growth was more than 1 
percentage point above that average in 1997. Employment in 
engineering and architectural services also grew more rapidly 
than it had in 1996, posting a net increase of 44,000 workers. 

Amusement and recreation services generated twice as 
many jobs in 1997 as in the previous year. Nearly 80 percent 
of the jobs added were in the miscellaneous component, which 
includes a hodge-podge of recreation services such as amuse- 
ment parks, golf clubs, and physical fitness centers. 

Employment growth in business services advanced at the 
same rate as in 1996, 5.8 percent, and the industry continued 
to produce more jobs in 1997 than any other single industry. 
This industry contributed 14 percent of the total nonfarm em- 
ployment increase, more than twice its “fair share” of job 
growth. 

Two sectors of business services—computer and data pro- 
cessing services and miscellaneous business services—ex- 
panded more rapidly than in 1996. Computer and data pro- 
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cessing services added approximately 50,000 more workers 
in 1997 than it had over the prior year. Within this industry, 
growth occurred in 6 of the 9 components, including com- 
puter programming, prepackaged software, computer inte- 
grated systems design, and information retrieval services (such 
as Internet access). 

Employment growth in miscellaneous business service es- 
tablishments, which provide services such as guards, security 
systems, news syndicates, and photofinishing, accelerated 
slightly over the year, with the industry gaining 125,000 jobs. 

Health services added more than 220,000 workers to pay- 
rolls in 1997. Although this increase placed it second in the 
list of job gainers numerically, the rate of growth was two- 
tenths of a percentage point below that for all industries com- 
bined. On the positive side, hospitals, along with offices and 
clinics of medical doctors, accounted for about two-thirds of 
the industry’s job gains. Employment growth in hospitals and 
doctors’ offices accelerated in 1997. However, the rate of in- 
crease fell off in more than half of the health services indus- 
tries, with the most dramatic slowdowns occurring in nursing 
and personal care facilities, dentists’ offices, and home health 
care services. Employment growth in each was about 1 per- 
centage point less than in 1996. Pressure to cut health care 
costs and government investigations into allegations of health 
care fraud—along with a moratorium on the entry of new home 
health agencies into the medicare program prompted by the 
investigations—may have contributed to the slow growth in 
1997. 

Government added approximately 266,000 workers in 1997. 
Continued declines in the Federal Government offset, in part, 
employment expansion in State and local governments. Most 
of the job growth occurred in local government (255,000), 
which boosted employment in its education component by 
about 160,000 for a second year. As the following tabulation 
shows, schools have added relatively more employees than stu- 
dents almost every year through both the 1980s and 1990s, 
and the student-to-employee ratio continued to tick down in 
19975 


Student-to- 

Enrollment’ Employment’ employment 

(thousands) ratio 
1982 Aeon ene 39,565 5,075 7.80 
1989 225... ctor 40,543 5,906 6.86 
1992 ttiheea sl 42,823 6,232 6.87 
1993 scent. cee 43,465 6,372 6.82 
LOD AS, Siczaectgeanetiod te 44,109 6,516 6.77 
1 99S ea iccsct xrieas beatin 44,912 6,629 6.78 
TOG riot coca 45,700 6,796 6.72 
DOO TRS tac ncteceties 46,353 6,957 6.66 


In contrast to job growth at the local level of government, 
Federal employment decreased by 40,000. Employment in 
Federal Government agencies, excluding the Postal Service, 
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has been falling since the second quarter of 1992, and stands 
at its lowest level since 1966. (See chart 2.) 

In 1997, more than two-thirds of the nonpostal employ- 
ment loss in the Federal Government can be traced to the U.S. 
Department of Defense. The Department’s civilian workers 
accounted for 55 percent of nonpostal Federal employment 
during the 1960s, but their proportion declined to less than 40 
percent in 1997. In fact, Defense losses of civilian workers 
account for 65 percent of all nonpostal Federal employment 
declines since 1992, as indicated below: 


Department of Defense 
Federal Government, Ni umber Piet: of 
except Postal Service (i ribet pentlie 
(in thousands) thousands) Postal Service 
1992-97 .........000 —336 —218 65 
1992-93 rcacestusacease -50 -47 94 
199394 oi oveccssessenes -75 —45 60 
1994-95 ........eseeceee -75 —46 61 
1995-96 .......-cesseonee -77 -39 51 
1996297 eeccecacteestbese -59 —41 69 


Establishments engaged in the wholesale trade of durable 
goods have enjoyed 5 consecutive years of employment 
growth. In 1997, the number of workers in this industry group 
rose by 147,000, or 3.8 percent. Three wholesale trade indus- 
tries—professional and commercial equipment, electrical 
goods; and machinery, equipment, and supplies—expanded 
by more than 30,000 workers each. Employment growth for 
the latter two industries accelerated compared to 1996. 

Finance, insurance, and real estate added 50,000 more 
workers to payrolls in 1997 than during the year before. Em- 
ployment growth in most of finance and insurance gained 
momentum in 1997, while real estate added about the same 
number of workers as in 1996. 

After reaching a trough in 1995, employment in finance 
experienced substantial growth in 1996, and was even more 
robust in 1997. Security and commodity brokers account for 
less than 20 percent of finance employment, but added nearly 
40 percent of job gains over the year. In contrast, depository 
institutions, with nearly 60 percent of the employment in fi- 
nance, accounted for less than 25 percent of the growth in 
1997. Despite slower-than-average growth, employment in 
depository institutions more than doubled the increases posted 
the year before. Job growth in mortgage bankers and brokers 
was well above the national average, but fell short, by half, of 
gains made in 1996. The pattern of employment increase in 
this industry over the past 2 years has paralleled that in con- 
struction, a related industry. 

Transportation and public utilities was the third fastest 
growing industry division behind services and construction in 


| Chart 4. | Total nonfarm employment, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1982-97 
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NOTE: Shaded areas denote recessionary periods, as designated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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tele] Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1994-97 


[Numbers in thousands] 
iF is Change, fourth-quarter 
1996 to fourth-quarter 
Fourth- Fourth- Fourth- 1997 
ioenieey quarter quarter quarter 2 
4994 1995 1996 First Second Third 
quarter quarter 
Totalinom farm cet cescestecstdsccnccweece 115,609 117,949 120,452 121,138 121,854 122,575 123,481 3,029 
Total Private) ioe <accseeceeenwcecderewes 96,380 98,610 100,953 101,598 102,259 102,829 103,716 2,763 
Goods-producing ........-.:eeeeee 24,157 24,293 24,509 24,635 24,694 24,750 24,895 386 
i MING Bs nsec css cacaetscecoseeesenees 595 574 571 573 574 574 573 2 
Metal Mining .............:::eseeee 49 52 54 54 54 54 53 =I 
GOAL MINING Seaicsscsecoecv-cceec-ns 110 101 94 93 93 91 90 4 
Oil and gas extraction............ 331 316 316 318 320 322 322 6 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
OXGOPt {UGIS Risce-st--ecceacccnsczsse 105 105 107 108 108 108 107 0 
GOnStructionys:.vfee-tecestrasesseceoes 5,086 5,231 5,494 5,585 5,616 5,635 5,687 193 
General building 
CONTACHONS Seccecpensecseeseeseveos 1,209 1,219 1,273 1,294 1,300 1,306 1,326 53 
Heavy construction, 
except building ..............-+ 745 758 772 781 770 762 762 -10 
Special trade 
contractors ......... pbs leegttyecncene 3,132 3,254 3,450 3,510 3,547 3,566 3,599 149 
Manufacturing ... 18,476 18,488 18,444 18,476 18,504 18,541 18,636 192 
Durable goods ...........s:::0s+00 10,581 10,707 10,791 10,835 10,870 10,940 11,018 227 
Lumber and wood 
products 2. .c22t ot Bee 767 772 787 793 799 797 802 15 
Furniture and fixtures .......... 512 507 504 507 507 508 511 7 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PIOGUCIS® 75. Soriccserezeettoe rues 537 538 542 543 540 541 542 0 
Primary metal industries ..... 708 712 707 708 709 711 717 10 
Fabricated metal 
products t2.; \eeescersaee 1,415 1,438 1,457 1,462 1,469 1,473 1,485 28 
Industrial machinery 
and equipment ................+ 2,015 2,097 2,116 2,131 2,147 2,163 2,182 66 
Computer and office 
equipment ............-eeeeee 350 359 365 370 377 383 385 20 
Electronic and other | 
electrical equipment .......... 1,595 1,641 1,649 1,645 1,646 1,661 1,674 25 
Electronic components 
and accessories .............. 556 599 609 612 623 636 649 40 
Transportation 
OQUIPMENE 5. .icessccacseacesshses 1,790 1,765 1,789 1,805 1,812 1,840 1,861 72 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 947 972 960 966 961 974 986 26 
Aircraft and parts .. 469 434 475 487 499 513 521 46 
Instruments and related 
PROGUCIS 2 scccceuscitesesckesvereens 849 845 855 854 855 858 861 6 
Miscellaneous 
manufacturing 
INGUSTIIES Sy cse.cscrenseterrete 392 390 386 387 387 387 383 -3 
Nondurable goods 7,894 7,781 7,653 7,641 7,633 7,601 7,618 -35 
Food and kindred 
PFOGUCHS’...c:-2.c0-. 1,678 1,701 1,687 1,696 1,695 1,684 1,699 12 
Tobacco products ...... 42 42 42 42 4 40 41 —1 
Textile mill products 681 645 617 613 608 606 603 -14 
Apparel and other textile 
PROGUIGES Sivecscxcceusravrstsenccssesas 976 903 844 831 819 808 797 47 
Paper and allied products...... 695 689 679 678 676 675 677 -2 
Printing and publishing .......... 1,543 1,544 1,536 1,534 1,546 1,548 1,551 15 
Chemicals and allied 
PROGUCHS iiaiins. ee oeeeeertactcene 1,046 1,036 1,028 1,028 1,029 1,024 1,029 1 
Petroleum and coal 
PLOGUCIS 5. coseoncatinenpagementats 150 142 141 139 139 138 137 4 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products ............0 972 978 985 987 988 989 994 9 
Leather and leather 
PROCUIGTS ose riescetinicnicow ates 111 102 94 94 93 90 89 5 
ServiCe-Producing .........-..-s0+ 91,452 93,656 95,943 96,504 97,159 97,825 98,586 2,643 
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[Table 2. | Continued—Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1994-97 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Change, fourth-quarter 
Pourn: Fourth Fourie 1997 1996 to haha 
Industry quarter | quarter quarter eet 
1994 1995 1996 First Second Third Fourth 
quarter quarter quarter quarter ar Feces 
ee ee ee ee ee ee — = 
Transportation and public 
PISMIIGS Ban eden csnaatscnrvearexees smesuenas 6,060 6,185 6,295 6,377 6,429 6,402 6,494 199 3.2 
Transportation 3,830 3,956 4,072 4,142 4,186 4,161 4,239 167 41 
Railroad transportation ........ 241 236 229 227 227 227 228 -1 -.4 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit ............... 408 425 447 453 458 461 460 13 2.9 
Trucking and 
WAreNOUSING ..........-eceeeeeee 1,555 1,605 1,646 1,664 1,683 1,701 1,705 59 3.6 
Water transportation 174 174 173 175 177 177 177 4 23 
Transportation by air 1,047 1,094 1,138 1,179 1,192 1,143 1,214 76 6.7 
Pipelines, except natural 
PERS ereraeetvvepy es Vanaxenvnrscaekenses 17 1S 14 14 14 14 14 0 0 
Transportation services ....... 388 407 424 430 435 438 441 17 4.0 
Communications and public 
UII oor craxepcnsasavesssccsnvenses 2,230 2,229 2,223 2,235 2,242 2,241 2,255 32 1.4 
Communications .............+. 1,306 1,325 1,346 1,359 gon S75 1,392 46 3.4 
Electric, gas, and 
sanitary services ............... 924 904 877 876 871 866 864 —-13 =1.5 
Wholesale trade ...... h 6,262 6,407 6,549 6,591 6,629 6,675 6,728 179 2.7 
Durable goods ..... ney, 3,625 3,746 3,846 3,877 3,909 3,952 3,993 147 3.8 
Nondurable goods ...............+. 2,637 2,662 2,702 2,714 2,720 2,723 2,735 33 i 
Fretall trade): .:........1-00.c0:.Xs.c--00 20,832 21,312 21,850 21,928 22,045 22,188 22,352 502 2.3 
Building materials 
and garden supplies ............ 855 870 909 918 930 928 931 22 2.4 
General merchandise 
SIGWSS eatthacascccsncnsp snseactiavencd 2,655 2,686 2,762 2,764 2,795 2,814 2,843 81 2.9 
Department stores ... “a 2,319 2,354 2,420 2,429 2,449 2,466 2,493 73 3.0 
ODO SIOKOS Srccssccsvcsccassiscasdadss 3,309 3,393 3,464 3,476 3,483 3,505 3,520 56 1.6 
Automotive dealers and 
service stations ................. 2,151 2,211 2,300 2,311 2,317 2,325 2,341 4 1.8 
New and used car 
CIGRIGNS feertsasnceencenc-nncvsecasee 980 1,006 1,045 1,053 1,055 1,057 1,061 16 1.5 
Apparel and accessory : 
ISLOMRES screens kt Sosa seee esau 1,151 1,105 1,107 1,105 1,100 1,100 1,109 2 2 
Furniture and home 
furnishings stores ................ 921 953 1,011 1,022 1,031 1,045 1,061 50 4.9 
Eating and drinking places .... 7,171 7,422 7,532 7,544 7,579 7,628 7,655 123 1.6 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments ...............0 2,620 2,673 2,764 2,787 2,810 2,843 2,891 127 4.6 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate .........c eee 6,853 6,820 6,951 6,981 7,027 7,069 TAIS2 181 2.6 
PMID o pieet co dasdasacdacopnasreveaese 3,265 3,240 3,336 3,357 3,388 3,415 3,458 122 3.7 
Depository institutions . 2,050 2,018 2,029 2,034 2,043 2,048 2,059 30 i)42) 
Commercial banks ............ 1,479 1,461 1,473 1,480 1,487 1,491 1,499 26 1.8 
Savings institutions ........... 292 271 257 255 253 252 251 -6 -2.3 
Nondepository 
IAStHULONS itis... sce. 468 479 530 532 541 549 559 29 5.5 
Mortgage bankers 
€nd brokers ............::s0 221 213 238 241 243 246 252 14 5.9 
Security and commodity : 
OKOMS ear cbacckararespsesscnrusayes 522 532 565 576 585 596 610 45 8.0 
Holding and other 
investment offices .............. 225 211 212 215 219 222 231 19 9.0 
INSUFANCE .........eeeeeeee sas 2,230 2,219 2,220 2,218 2,223 2,231 2,248 28 1.3 
Insurance carriers 1,543 1,519 1,507 1,503 1,504 1,510 1,522 15 1.0 
Insurance agents, 
brokers, and services ........ 687 700 713 715 719 721 725 12 ITC 
Real estate 00.0... ccceeeeeeee 1,357 1,360 1,395 1,406 1,416 1,423 1,426 31 2.2 
RDETMICES coc skiiiteccerccosccsests-secvaees 32,217 33,593 34,800 35,086 35,436 35,745 36,115 1,315 3.8 
Agricultural services ............... 579 592 637 648 667 676 686 49 Tee 
Hotels and other lodging 
PCO ee tras cxtsseremecnnckipacnit 1,639 1,676 1,732 1,745 1,751 1,750 1,760 28 1.6 
Personal services 1,145 1,164 1,194 1,196 1,188 1,185 — 1,190 -4 -.3 
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[Numbers in thousands] 


Continued—Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1994-97 


Fourth- Fourth- Fourth- 
Industry quarter quarter quarter 
1994 1995 1996 


Business Services .............6+ 6,526 
Services to buildings ........... 872 891 897 
Personnel supply 
SOIMIGES 2ivk te scansaveereurevesbe 2,394 2,530 2,713 
Help supply services ......... 2,125 2,235 2,398 
Computer and data 
processing services .......... 1,000 1,146 1,246 
Auto repair, services, and 
PSR Ghtee corse ecevesecesst sec azcnnn ss. 990 1,041 1,108 
Miscellaneous repair 
SEIWICOS eo. anc scceneeesvaeeuinse 345 365 379 
Motion pictures .............:0000+ 456 503 529 
Amusement and recreation 
SOMWICOS sive ama ayece en ecncnaep 1,354 1,430 1,481 
Health services 9,079 9,328 9,550 
Offices and clinics of 
medical doctors ..........-...++. 1,568 1,637 1,699 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities 1,663 1,708 1,745 
Hospitals 3,760 3,785 3,834 
Home health care 
SOMVIGES trckacseccscude-ncnceeseusics 589 652 672 
Legal Services ...........:..::2 923 921 938 
Educational services ............. 1,907 1,988 2,039 
Social services 2,265 2,364 2,424 
Child day care services ....... 539 564 576 
Residential care .................. 621 653 681 


Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens .............. 79 82 86 


Membership organizations .... 2,112 2,162 2,190 
Engineering and 
management services ......... 2,633 2,774 2,894 
Engineering and 
architectural services ....... 794 824 851 
Management and public 
TOMAUOMNS sco. ccvexeesctesecosaceeyess 743 833 902 
GOVeMMMe Ni esiie i acsctscecdewennceeeeeeee 19,229 19,339 19,499 
Federal ii cieecescittet tee, .tccunteseane 2,854 2,797 2,731 
Federal, except Postal 
SOUMICO He schss cecetee sare nas eaxcatenets 2,025 1,947 1,874 
State government ...........:.-ecee 4,625 4,624 4,620 
State government education ... 1,907 1,915 1,925 
Other State government .......... 2,718 2,709 


Local government ...........-.::.006 
Local government education ... 
Other local government ........... 


1997, adding about 200,000 jobs to payrolls. Three industries 
within this division—trucking and warehousing, transporta- 
tion by air, and communications—accounted for approxi- 
mately 90 percent of over-the-year job growth. 
Transportation by air, a rapidly expanding industry, experi- 
enced a major work stoppage that affected the August 1997 
employment data. Approximately 185,000 workers in the air 
courier industry were on strike for 16 days in August and re- 
mained off payrolls for the entire survey week. Most of the 
strikers had returned to work by the following September sur- 
vey period. In response to the strike, about 11,000 workers 
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Change, fourth-quarter 
1907 1996 to fourth-quarter 
1997 
First Second Third Fourth 
quarter | quarter | quarter quarter | Number | Percent 
7,525 5.8 
895 903 899 905 8 9 
2,763 2,748 2,754 2,818 105 3.9 
2,439 2,412 2,414 2,475 77 3.2 
1,279 1,322 1,361 1,402 156 12.5 
1,122 1,133 1,140 1,152 44 4.0 
380 384 388 389 10 2.6 
530 532 546 553 24 4.5 
1,493 1,535 1,569 1,584 103 7.0 
9,599 9,663 9,713 9,772 222 2.3 
1,718 1,736 1,748 1,770 71 4.2 
1,751 1,761 1,764 1,767 22 1.3 
3,846 3,863 3,884 3,910 76 2.0 
677 683 685 683 11 1.6 
944 952 959 968 30 Sia 
2,045 2,066 2,096 2,119 80 3.9 
2,438 2,466 2,498 2,517 93 3.8 
579 586 597 596 20 35 
687 696 704 712 31 4.6 
87 88 88 89 3 35 
2,192 2,201 2,206 2,205 15 v8 
2,926 2,975 3,025 3,077 183 6.3 
862 872 882 895 44 5.2 
918 942 965 980 78 8.6 
19,540 19,594 19,746 19,765 266 1.4 
2,716 2,702 2,686 2,691 -—40 -1.5 
1,860 1,850 1,831 1,828 —46 -2.5 
4,622 4,637 4,666 4,671 51 ht 
1,929 


were added in other transportation companies and in the U.S. 
Postal Service during this period. 

In contrast to strength in the transportation and communi- 
cations industries, employment in electric, gas, and sanitary 
services continued to decline for a sixth straight year, but losses 
in 1997 were about half those recorded in 1996. Restructuring 
resulting from deregulation, along with mergers and acquisi- 
tions, helped to pull down employment levels over the year. 


Slowing growth. Retail trade accounted for more than 15 
percent of total nonfarm employment gains over the year 


2. eee — -_ 


(502,000 jobs), but growth slowed modestly compared with 
1996. In fact, half of the retail industries posted slower em- 
ployment growth rates in 1997 than in the prior year. 

Job growth in automotive dealers and service stations 
slowed by more than 50 percent in 1997. This industry added 
only 41,000 workers, compared to nearly 90,000 over the 
preceeding year. 

Furniture and home furnishings stores and building mate- 
rials and garden supply retailers, two industries related to new 
home sales and construction, experienced significantly slower 
employment growth in 1997 compared with the previous year. 
Building materials added only about half as many jobs as in 
1996. Although employment expansion in furniture stores fell 
by 1.2 percentage points from the prior year’s rate, the 
industry’s job growth remained stronger than the national 
average. 

Three industries—eating and drinking places, miscella- 
neous retail establishments, and general merchandise stores 
—contributed about half of total retail job gains; they each 
fared somewhat better in 1997 than in the prior year. Eating 
and drinking places added 123,000 workers, but the pace of 
employment growth was much slower than in the economy in 
general. Miscellaneous retail establishments, which account 
for just 13 percent of jobs in retail trade, added a quarter of 
the net retail employment growth in 1997. This industry is 
composed of a wide variety of retail businesses such as phar- 
macies, liquor stores, and mail-order houses. 


Construction was the second-fastest growing industry di- 
vision in 1997. Nevertheless, this industry division added 
about 70,000 fewer jobs than it did in 1996. While still quite 
strong, employment expansion was slower within 7 of the 9 
segments of special trade contractors, in which construction 
jobs are concentrated. Special trade contractors, the third-larg- 
est producer of jobs in 1996, ranked only fifth a year later, as 
employment growth slowed. This performance is consistent 
with economic indicators related to the construction industry. 
New home sales, housing completions, and construction ex- 
penditures, while still increasing, slowed during 1997 com- 
pared with 1996. 

Heavy construction lost 10,000 jobs in 1997, compared 
with a 14,000 gain the year before. Losses were concentrated 
in the construction of bridges, tunnels, and sewer and utility 
lines. 

The industry comparisons in this section were based on 
data from the Current Employment Statistics survey. The fol- 
lowing analysis is based on data from the Current Population 
Survey (CPS). 


The workers: demographic differences 


Employment data from the household survey also reflect the 
solid job growth that prevailed in 1997. One way to assess 
the strength of the labor market is to compare its recent per- 
formance with that during a previous business cycle expan- 


Employment gains and losses in the total nonfarm sector and in selected industries,’ year ending fourth-quarter 1997 
; Change, year ending 
Fourth-quarter 1997 fourth-quarter 1997 
Industry arioyaens Percent of total q 
(thousands) nonfarm Number (thousands) Percent Percent of total 
+ + ile 
GHORANAGIMEAN UM erersicass st tantscsaveciseracecascvecsese 123,481 100.0 3,029 25 100.0 
Greatest gains 

BUSINESS SEIVICES .............eececeeseeeeeseeeees 7,836 6.3 431 5.8 14.2 
ISRITNGENVIGOS erent aicikncacccnserecusoeceesstese 9,772 7.9 222 2.3 720 
Engineering and management services . 3,077 2.5 183 6.3 6.0 

Local government education .................. 6,965 5.6 159 2.3 §.2 
Special trade contractors .............. 3,599 2.9 149 4.3 4.9 
Wholesale trade, durable goods 3,993 3.2 147 3.8 4.9 
Miscellaneous retail establishments ....... 2,891 2:3 127 4.6 4.2 

Eating and drinking places ............. 7,655 6.2 123 1.6 4.1 
Amusement and recreation services ...... 1,584 2.8 103 7.0 3.4 

Greatest losses 
Heavy construction, except building ....... 762 -10 -1.3 —.3 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services ........ 864 -13 -1.6 -.4 
Textile mill products ............: cece 603 : -14 -2.3 —5 
Federal Government 2,691 ex —40 -1.5 -1.3 
Apparel and other textiles 797 A —47 -5.6 -1.6 
Na a a) I ee Se 
‘Industries with employment gains of 100,000 or more or losses of 10,000 or level for the private economy, and government activities at the total Federal, State 

more are shown in the table. This comparison covers industries at the 2-digit sic education and noneducation, and local education and noneducation levels. 
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Unemployment rates, seasonally adjusted, 82 months after business cycle trough 


Percent Percent 
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Table 4. | 4. Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population 16 years and older by sex, age, race, and Hispanic 


origin, quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 1996-97 
[Numbers in thousands] 
1997 Change, 
Characteristi er | fourth-quarter 
acteristic . 
obgaheg ate ee, First Second Third Fourth 1996 to fourth- 
quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter 1997' 
TOTAL 
Civilian labor force ..........-.:.eeeeeeeeeee 134,944 135,844 136,103 136,379 136,813 1,552 
Participation rate .. 45 67.0 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 Al 
ESTIDIQVOO Hass ein ccc csceneceonsusaesnutsn 127,787 128,697 129,387 129,723 130,421 2,342 
Employment—population ratio ... 63.4 63.6 63.8 63.8 64.0 6 
Unemployed LENE 7,147 6,716 6,656 6,392 -791 
Unemployment rate .. 5:3 5.3 4.9 4.9 4.7 —.6 
Men, 20 years and older 
Civilian labor force .........:sseeseeeeees 68,402 68,954 69,085 69,168 69,418 751 
Participation rate at 76.9 77.0 77.0 76.9 76.9 0 
FerBLOVOC ie chs rat te tencactsanecsnceseess 65,391 65,916 66,255 66,348 66,612 972 
Employment—population ratio ... 73.5 73.6 73.8 73.7 73.8 3 
WNGMpIOYRD eee cc se oesteceeccrcecetavene 3,011 3,038 2,830 2,820 2,806 —-222 
Unemployment rate ...........:.000+ 44 4.4 41 41 4.0 —4 
Women, 20 years and older 
Civilian labor force ...... 58,633 58,898 59,100 59,342 59,437 802 
Participation rate .. oe 60.2 60.4 60.5 60.6 60.5 3 
EMMPIOVOO Soe sckecesccsnccrecscosucestoncose 55,817 56,140 56,473 56,788 57,042 1,224 
Employment—population ratio ... 57.3 57.5 57.8 57.9 58.1 8 
Unemployed ...........scscccceserees 2,816 2 for 2,626 2,554 2,394 —423 
Unemployment rate 48 47 44 4.3 4.0 —8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian labor force ............::csceceeee 7,909 7,993 7,919 7,869 7,958 -1 
Participation rate .. ace 52.3 52.3 51.7 51a 51.4 -8 
|=105)0)(0)"(c,0) (2 6,579 6,641 6,659 6,586 6,766 145 
Employment—population ratio ... 43.5 43.5 43.5 42.8 43.7 3 
UN GIMPIOVE ors ocrseacescteasecussecenees 1,330 1,352 1,260 1,282 1,192 -146 
Unemployment rate ............:0 16.8 16.9 15.9 16.3 15.0 -1.8 
White 
Civilian labor force ...... 113,869 114,411 114,596 114,683 115,040 976 
Participation rate .. cos 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.5 0 
Nalin 9b, \/o0) eed eee eee 108,648 109,298 109,802 109,862 110,465 1,641 
Employment—population ratio ... 64.3 64.5 64.7 64.6 64.8 43) 
(1210) 6) (01° (0 | eee ae ea 5,222 5,114 4,794 4,821 4,575 —666 
Unemployment rate 46 45 4.2 4.2 4.0 -.6 
Black 
Civilian labor force .........:eseeeeeseeeee 15,309 15,413 15,413 15,648 15,634 320 
Participation rate .. wae 64.4 64.6 64.4 65.1 64.7 4 
ET DIOVE Mis cian assresss oscessedsnnt.cnvetess 13,675 13,758 13,846 14,152 14,115 436 
Employment—population ratio ... 57.6 57.6 57.8 58.9 58.4 9 
WMOMPIOVOO eivstescs.tsvssretcseccnscnes- 1,634 1,655 1,567 1,495 1,519 -116 
Unemployment rate ..........-..08 10.7 10.7 10.2 9.6 9.7 -1.0 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian labor force ...............-. ne 13,118 13,656 13,725 13,869 13,916 446 
Participation rate .. vet 67.4 68.1 67.8 68.0 67.6 0) 
Moved etiaersctuyeacssassaabenruncacsves 12,065 12,539 12,659 12,815 12,883 492 
Employment—population ratio ... 62.0 62.5 62.6 62.8 62.6 4 
Unemployed iiicais i. .cseie eal 1,053 1,118 1,066 1,054 1,034 —45 
Unemployment rate . ee 8.0 8.2 7.8 7.6 7.4 -.6 
'Data for 1997 are not strictly comparable with those shown for 1996 be- Note: Detail for race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals be- 
cause of the introduction of revised population controls in January 1997. (See cause data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are 
text footnote 8.) Estimates of over-the-year change have been adjusted to included in both the white and black population groups. 


correct for this break in series. 
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Reconciling differences in employment estimates from the 
Current Population Survey (Household Survey) and the 
Current Employment Statistics Survey (Establishment Survey) 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) maintains two monthly 
data series of employment that are independently obtained: 
The estimate of total nonfarm jobs, derived from the Cur- 
rent Employment Statistics (CES) survey, and the estimate of 
total employment, derived from the Current Population Sur- 
vey (CPS). (The CPS also provides information on unemploy- 
ment whereas, the CES survey does not.) The CES survey is 
an employer-based survey that provides data on the number 
of jobs within industries, while the CPS is a survey of house- 
holds that provides data by demographic characteristics, 
occupation, and industry. The surveys are largely compli- 
mentary. 

Employment estimates from the CPS pertain to persons in 
any type of work arrangement— including the self-employed 
and unpaid workers in family businesses—whereas those 
from the CES survey refer only to persons on nonfarm pay- 
rolls. As a result, the count of employment from the CPs is 
larger than that from the CES survey. Partially offsetting the 
higher estimate from the CPs is the fact that it is a count of 
persons and, as such, includes individuals only once, regard- 
less of the number of jobs they hold. In contrast, the CES 
survey is a count of jobs and includes each job for persons 
who work in more than one establishment. It is possible, 
though, to make some adjustments to the CPS employment 
estimate so that it more closely matches the CES survey data. 

A partial reconciliation of the two series is shown in the 
table below. It should be noted that the data shown are not 
necessarily representative of the difference between the two 
surveys at all points in the business cycle. Also, there are 
some differences in concepts and definitions that are not pos- 
sible to quantify. For instance, the CPS provides information 
on persons aged 16 and over. By contrast, in the CES survey, 
any person who appears on a payroll record, regardless of 
age, is counted as employed. 

Other differences in the surveys’ methodology and cov- 
erage also preclude a perfect reconciliation of the two em- 
ployment series. For example, the reference period for the 
cps is the week that includes the 12th day of the month, 


sion. Employment grew by 2.0 percent in 1997 (as measured 
by the cPs),* or at about the same rate as that posted during a 
similar phase of the 1983-90 expansion.’ 

The trend in unemployment in 1997 mirrored that observed 
during a comparable period of the 1983-90 expansion. The 
most striking similarity was evident in the unemployment rate 
itself. In the sixth and seventh years following the official 
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while, for the CES survey, it is the pay period that includes 
the 12th of the month. Obviously, pay periods vary in length 
and can be longer than 1 week. It is therefore possible for 
the CES survey estimate of employment to reflect a longer 
reference period than that used for the CPs. 

Finally, coverage in the CPS includes household members 
who are part of the civilian noninstitutional population. Per- 
sons who are inmates of institutions, such as those confined 
in penal or mental facilities, residents of homes for the aged, 
and those who are on active duty in the Armed Forces, are 
excluded from the cps. Also, only households that are in the 
United States are eligible to be sampled in the cps. In this 
regard, the coverage of the CES survey is broader: uniformed 
military personnel who hold civilian jobs are counted in the 
CES survey because of their civilian employment, and per- 
sons who commute into the United States from Mexico or 
Canada and are employed by companies within the United 
States are counted as employed in the CES survey estimate. 


Reconciliation of employment estimates from the crs and the 
CES Surveys, not seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Category Fourth-quarter Over-the- 
1996 1997 year change 
cps employment estimate ..............0000-5 128,166 130,818 2,652 
Less: Agricultural employment ......... 3,300 3,245 -55 
Nonagricultural: 
Self-employed workers .......... 9,063 8,939 —-124 
Unpaid family workers .......... 137 93 aa 
Private household workers ..... 974 929 45 
Unpaid absences from work.. 1,431 1,457 26 
Plus: Multiple jobholders .................. 5,419 5,063 -356 
Agricultural services ............0+ 789 777 -12 
Adjusted cps employment ...............:00 119,469 121,995 2,526 
CES survey employment 
OSHA ALE 65 oe isc. czadeavencds cha cawadauceszsesneare 121,375 124,447 3,072 


NOTE: Changes in the household data do not incorporate the effects of the 
population controls introduced in January 1997. 


ends of the respective recessions, the unemployment rates 
(seasonally adjusted) were of about the same magnitude and 
exhibited a very similar, slightly downward, trend. (See chart 
3.) The ways in which these points were reached were quite 
different, in that labor market conditions were much slower 
to improve following the most recent downturn than during 
the recession of 1981—82.!° 


Se — 


The feature of unemployment in which the current and pre- 
vious expansions have differed most significantly is long-term 
unemployment. In more recent years, the proportion of the 
unemployed who had been looking for work for 27 weeks or 
longer has continued to be substantially higher than in similar 
phases of the 1983-90 expansion. In fact, during 1996 and 
1997, long-term unemployment as a percentage of total un- 
employment ranged from 3 to 7 percentage points higher than 
it had at similar points in the business cycle expansion of the 
late 1980s. (See chart 4.) 


Total employed 


Employment. Total employment increased by about 2.3 mil- 
lion in 1997, to a seasonally adjusted level of 130.4 million in 
the fourth quarter. The increase in employment in 1997 was 
nearly the same as that posted in 1996, with adult women ac- 
counting for about 1.2 million of the net change, and men, 
about 1 million. Employment of teenagers was up by 145,000 
over the year. Among the race-ethnic groups, both Hispanics 
and blacks contributed disproportionate shares of the net in- 
crease in employment growth in 1997—21 and 19 percent, 
respectively. (See table 4.) 

The proportion of the civilian noninstitutional population 
aged 16 and older who were employed—the employment- 
population ratio—also continued upward in 1997, increasing 
by 0.6 percentage point to 64.0 percent, a historical high. The 
ratio for adult women rose by 0.8 percentage point over the 
year, while that for adult men edged up by 0.3 percentage 
point. The measure was essentially unchanged among teenag- 
ers. Among the major race-ethnic groups, the employment— 
population ratio for whites increased by 0.5 percentage points 
in 1997 to 64.8 percent. The ratio for blacks also rose, from 
57.6 to 58.4 percent, and the ratio for Hispanics was little 
changed at 62.6 percent. 

Employment among full-time workers (those who usually 
work 35 hours or more per week at all jobs combined) contin- 
ued to rise over the year. Consistent with the pattern since 
1994, the proportion of total employment attributable to full- 
time workers rose over the year, while the share of part-time 
employment continued to decline." Self-employment as a 
share of the total has declined slightly in recent years. 


Multiple jobholding. On average, 8 million workers were 
multiple jobholders—that is, they held more than one job at a 
time—in 1997. The proportion of the total employed who were 
multiple jobholders was 6.1 percent. The multiple jobholding 
rate has changed little since 1994. As shown in the tabulation 
below, more than half of all “moonlighters” in 1997 combined 
a full-time job with a part-time one, while about 1 in 5 com- 
bined two part-time jobs.” 


Percent distribution 


Total Men Women 
Full-time job and 
PALtsttIMe OD esteseeeesyesreees. tcc 56.4 62.8 49.1 
Two full-time jobs ..........:eseee 3.0 4.0 1.8 
AL PATt=tIMe JODS cscc.cccescscasceseoees ZED 12.3 31.4 
Hours vary on one or 
TORE P| OOS geeteretoeasehetesataxiasaest vases 19.0 20.5 72, 


Similar proportions of employed men and women held 
more than one job, but women who did so were 2—1/2 times as 
likely as men to work two or more part-time jobs. 


Occupational employment. Recently, there has been some 
shift in the distribution of net job growth among the major 
occupations. For example, in 1997, managerial and profes- 
sional specialty occupations, which, over the course of the 
1990s, had accounted for a disproportionately large share of 
the net increase in employment, grew by only 886,000, and 
accounted for about a third of the total increase (seasonally 
adjusted, quarterly data). In 1996, employment among man- 
agers and professionals rose by 1.4 million and made up over 
half of the total increase. 

Conversely, employment levels among precision produc- 
tion, craft, and repair workers increased by more than half a 
million over the year. The share of the net increase attribut- 
able to these workers, 20 percent, was more than 3 times their 
contribution in 1996. 

It has been widely perceived that so-called “blue-collar” 
employment is on the wane, given the lackluster growth in 
manufacturing. It also has been suggested that the nature of 
what is considered “blue-collar” work has been changing— 
that is, that such work has become somewhat less concentrated 
in manufacturing.'? Although employment among precision 
production, craft, and repair workers and operators, fabrica- 
tors, and laborers in manufacturing declined significantly dur- 
ing the labor market contraction of the early 1990s, some 
of that loss has been recouped in recent years. It is note- 
worthy, however, that employment in these occupations has 
shifted somewhat to other industries, such as construction 
and transportation and public utilities, and, to a lesser extent, 
services. 


Job quality. Although considerable job growth has occurred 
in the U.S. economy over the past few years, questions have 
been raised as to the “quality” of the employment gains. Re- 
cent research into this issue, using earnings as a measure of 
job quality for a group of 90 major occupations and indus- 
tries, reveals that most of the job growth since 1989 occurred 
in both higher-paying and lower-paying occupations." 

From 1989 to 1997, total employment increased by 11.3 
million to 129.6 million, not seasonally adjusted. A time series 
of the employment growth among three earnings groups is pre- 
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(eilagem Employment growth or decline by earnings group, 1989-97 


Percent Percent 
20 20 


18 Highest-earnings group Lowest-earnings group 18 


em arc os 


December December December December December December December December 
1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 


NOTE: The percent change shown represents the percent growth (decline) in average employment between the 12 months ending in the 
month indicated and the average employment level in 1989. 


el-lagaom Real average hourly earnings, 1988-97 


1982 dollars 1982 dollars 
$8.00 $8.00 


$7.75 $7.75 


$7.50 $7.50 


$7.25 $7.25 | 


$7.00 $7.00 


1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
NOTE: Shaded area denotes recessionary period, as designated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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sented in chart 5. The data show the percent change in em- 
ployment (on a 12-month moving average basis) for each of 
the three earnings groups, using the annual average for 1989 
as the base.'° Over the entire period, job growth surged by 
18.8 percent in the highest-earnings group, twice the increase 
recorded in the lowest-earnings group. Employment in the 
middle-earnings category was unchanged over the period; this 
group had experienced notable declines during the early 1990s. 

A more complete understanding of employment develop- 
ments that transpired between 1989-97 can be obtained by 
looking more closely at specific occupation-industry groups 
within the three earnings categories, as presented in table 5.'° 
Changes in employment between two distinct periods are com- 


|Table 5. | Change in employment, 1989-93 and 1993-97, and 1993 median usual weekly earnings for selected occupations, and 


industries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Occupation Industry 
Highest-earnings group 
Total 
Professional specialty Manufacturing 
Executive, administrative, and managerial | Manufacturing 


Executive, administrative, and managerial 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
Sales occupations 

Executive, administrative, and managerial 
Professional specialty 


Middle-earnings group 
Total 


Precision production, craft, and repair 
Precision production, craft, and repair 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers 
Technicians and related support 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
Precision production, craft, and repair 
Precision production, craft, and repair 
Administrative support, including clerical 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers 


Lowest-earnings group 
Total 


Administrative support, including clerical 
Sales occupations 

Farming, forestry, and fishing 

Sales occupations 

Service occupations 

Service occupations 


RNR EEE EE eee ee ee ee 


Transportation and public utilities 
Construction 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services 

Services 


Manufacturing 

Construction 

Transportation and public utilities 
Services 

Retail trade 

Services 

Retail trade 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Manufacturing 


Services 
Services 
Agriculture 
Retail trade 
Services 
Retail trade 


1 Change (number and percent) was calculated from unrounded estimates. 

2 Data refer to all wage and salary workers aged 16 years and older. 

3 Not available. 

Note: Detail will not sum to totals because only those specific occupation- 
industry groups that supplied a large proportion of the employment growth or 


pared and contrasted. Most of the 1989-93 period was char- 
acterized by widespread economic weakness, sluggish em- 
ployment growth, and increasing unemployment. Conversely, 
the years 1993-97 have been characterized by rapid economic 
expansion, strong job growth, and a declining unemployment 
rate. 

Job growth in the highest-earnings group, which consists 
primarily of managers and professionals in nearly all indus- 
tries, swelled between 1993 and 1997, and the compound an- 
nual rate of increase (3.2 percent) was the highest among the 
three earnings groups. This followed more modest employ- 
ment gains among managerial and professional specialty oc- 
cupations during the 1989-93 period. While recent job growth 


Change in employment, Change in employment, 1993 
1989-93! 1993-97 ' 

Median 
Number | Somarrawe | Number | Somirae | loki 

earnings? 
1,968 1.2 5,638 3.2 (°) 
-117 —1.7 250 3.5 $818 
-128 1.3 450 4.3 803 
46 1.2 255 6.0 760 
-88 -2.2 346 8.2 699 
-19 =2 339 3.8 618 
67 ae) 174 2.2 602 
508 2.6 1,408 6.1 597 
1,322 PLT 1,813 3.4 577 
-1,635 -1.4 1,627 14 () 
-391 2.5 143 9 500 
-151 =9 439 25 461 
237 2.4 285 2.6 459 
281 3.3 190 2.0 436 
109 1.7 241 3.5 422 
199 2.6 68 8 412 
-142 -3.0 78 aly 407 
243 -2.6 -132 -1.6 392 
-164 -2.8 191 3.4 375 
—1,134 3.3 415 1.3 342 
1,703 1.1 2,036 1.2 (°) 
555 2.1 272 1.0 304 
61 1.7 247 5.9 246 
-150 -1.4 200 1.9 228 
209 6 760 2.2 223 
626 1.7 343 9 216 
297 1.6 175 29 166 


decline are presented. Employment change was calculated using annual aver- 
ages for 1989, 1993, and 1997. To increase comparability with data for 1990 
forward, data for 1989 were adjusted to incorporate 1990 census-based popu- 
lation controls. (See text footnote 16.) Beginning in January 1997, data reflect 
revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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among managers and professionals 
continued to be largest in the services 
industry, notable increases also oc- 
curred among managers in construc- 
tion, transportation and public utilities, 
and finance, insurance, and real estate. 
There also was a notable rebound in 
employment among managers and 
professionals in manufacturing. (See 
table 5 and chart 5.) 

Within the middle-earnings group, 
employment gains from 1993 to 1997 
were equal to the losses sustained over 
the 1989-93 period. (See table 5.) Dur- 
ing the labor market contraction of the 
early 1990s, there were widespread job 
losses in occupations within manufac- 
turing and construction. As labor mar- 
ket conditions improved in 1994, em- 
ployment in some of these cyclically 
sensitive jobs began to rebound. Since 
then, there has been a notable pickup 
in job growth among precision produc- 
tion, craft, and repair workers in con- 
struction. These developments—com- 
bined with the continued growth in 
employment of technicians in the ser- 
vices industry, of managers in retail 
trade, and of operators, fabricators, and 
laborers in transportation and public 
utilities—have enabled the middle- 
earnings group to recoup all of the job 
losses incurred during the early 1990s. 

The annual rate of job growth in the 
lowest-earnings group was about the 
same for the 1989-93 and 1993-97 pe- 
riods. Job growth remained concen- 
trated among sales and service occu- 
pations in retail trade and clerical and 
service occupations in services. 


Labor force. Labor force growth in 
1997 was somewhat slower than that 
recorded over 1996. The number of 
persons either working or looking for 
work expanded by 1.6 million over the 
year, to 136.8 million. The labor force 
participation rate—the share of the ci- 
vilian noninstitutional population that 
was in the labor force—was up slightly 
for adult women, and was unchanged 
for adult men. (See table 4.) The rate 
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Table 6. 


quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 1996-97 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Fourth- 
Reason and quarter 
duration 1996 
Total, 16 years and older..... FAST 
Reason for unemployment 
Job losers and persons 
who completed temporary 
JOOS ta oscceecnesacce transects ware 3,231 
On temporary layoff ............ 965 
Not on temporary layoff....... 2,266 
JODICAVEMS: invanecevenenanenenscncstes 827 
Reentrants...... 2,525 
New entrants 598 
Duration of unemployment 
Less than 5 weeks...............0.. 2,658 
Sit TAIWOGKS) 252 ociecescensaeseents 2,299 
15 weeks and Over ................+ 2,225 
15 to 26 weeks........... 1,033 
27 weeks and over 1,192 
Median duration, in weeks 
Average (mean) duration, 
AI WOEGKS. suesectecaruarcosssateek paces 


First 
quarter 


7,147 


1997 


Second 
quarter 


6,716 


3,031 
932 
2,099 
804 
2,364 
551 


2,518 
2,144 
2,078 
1,039 
1,038 


Third 
quarter 


6,656 


Fourth 
quarter 


6,392 


2,937 
913 
2,024 
693 
2,215 
556 


2,504 
1,961 
1,940 

918 
1,022 


Unemployed persons by reason for and duration of unemployment, 


Change, fourth- 
quarter 1996 to 
fourth-quarter 
1997! 


-791 


1 The over-the-year estimate of change for total unemployment has been adjusted to account for the intro- 
duction of revised population controls in January 1997. (See text footnote 8.) 


Table 7. 


Persons unemployed 27 weeks or longer as a percent of the total 
unemployed by selected characteristics, annual averages, 1994-97 


Characteristic 


NG tO OD YOars ci ceencscvsscesssesancessteeousseda0 
20 to 24 years... 
25 to 34 years... & 
SSNO'A4 VOAIS -2eiii tern osteccccnsecnanecosecensers 
AS 1054: YO ANS irae a ove ccenwoencvonacvecseecerenie 
55 to 64 years....... 
65 years and older 


White ... 
BIAGKG. csaconcsvsshen 


Managerial and professional 
SPOCIONY) sco pomstas egy stare seta sncbonseasrtas 
Technical, sales, and administrative 
SUDPONE a sltosssiasescnmt rica neers 


Service OCCuUpations ............-.:esceeceeeee 
Precision production, craft, 

BING FOP GIN isch a zack eaters nnseczeunanvaseenvey 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers .... 


Permanent job lOSePS ..........c:seseecesees 


February 1998 


1994 


20.3 


22.1 
18.1 


9.4 
14.0 
20.6 
24.9 
29.6 
30.0 
27.4 


19.3 
23.7 
20.7 


23.6 


19.8 
18.2 


20.2 
21.2 


28.7 


1995 
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1996 1997 
17.4 15.8 
18.5 16.6 
16.2 14.9 

8.7 8.0 
12.9 12.3 
16.8 15.0 
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16.0 14.1 
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19.1 16.3 
20.3 18.8 
16.7 14.1 
16.5 16.6 
18.2 15.1 
17.8 15.7 
24.0 21.2 
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for teenagers slipped by 0.8 percentage point over the year to 
51.4 percent. Since the first quarter of 1995, the labor force 
participation rate for teenagers has fallen by 2.4 percentage 
points. 


Unemployment and underutilization 


Unemployment fell by 791,000 to 6.4 million in 1997, fol- 
lowing a decline of less than a quarter million during the pre- 
vious year. By the end of the year, the unemployment rate had 
dropped to 4.7 percent, its lowest point in nearly 28 years. 
The rates for all major worker groups declined over the year, 
except that for Hispanics, for which the change was not statis- 
tically significant. (See table 4.) 


Reasons for unemployment. The number of persons who 
were unemployed because they had lost their jobs fell by 
294,000 over the year, to 2.9 million. Of the two major subcat- 
egories of this group—those on temporary layoff (expecting 
recall) and those whose job loss was thought to be perma- 
nent—the latter made up the vast majority (82 percent) of the 
over-the-year decline. (See table 6.) The number of unem- 
ployed who were reentrants to the labor force also fell over the 
year, to 2.2 million. Between the fourth quarters of 1996 and 
1997, the number of unemployed persons who had voluntarily 
left their last job—job leavers—declined slightly (by 134,000). 


There had been virtually no change in this measure between 
the fourth quarter of 1995 and the fourth quarter of 1996. 

The proportion of new job leavers—those who have been 
unemployed for less than 5 weeks—remained fairly constant 
over the year, at 297,000 (quarterly data, not seasonally ad- 
justed). It has been suggested that an increase in this measure 
might indicate that workers would be more willing to quit 
their jobs because they feel confident about employment op- 
portunities.'? While this may be true, unemployed job leavers 
who had been out of work for less than 5 weeks accounted for 
only 0.2 percent of the total civilian labor force in the fourth 
quarter of 1997, and this figure has varied by no more than 
0.1 percentage point for several years. In addition, this mea- 
sure does not account for persons who quit their job and im- 
mediately become employed at another, or who quit their job 
and leave the labor force altogether. Hence, the number of 
new job leavers as a percent of the labor force may not be a 
particularly revealing measure of the amount of slack in the 
job market. 


Duration of unemployment. In 1997, the number of persons 
unemployed for long periods (27 weeks and over) declined. 
(See table 6.) As mentioned earlier, however, the proportion 
of persons unemployed for half a year or more has remained 
unusually high relative to levels observed prior to the 1990— 
91 recession. In the fourth quarter of 1997, about 1 in 6 un- 


ifele)--ma Range of alternative measures of labor underutilization, quarterly averages, not seasonally adjusted, 1996-97 
[In percent] 
=i sf Change, 
ourth- fourth-quarter 
Measur 
spr quarter First Second Third Fourth | 1996 to fourth- 
1996 quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter 1997 
—t > — 
U-1 Persons unemployed 15 weeks or longer, as a 1.5 Lees 1.6 1.4 1.3 -0.2 
percent of the civilian labor force 
U-2 Job losers and persons who completed temporary 
jobs, as a percent of the civilian labor force 2.3 2.8 2.1 2.0 2.0 -.3 
U-3 Total unemployed, as a percent of the civilian labor 
force (official unemployment rate) 5.0 5.7 4.9 4.8 4.4 -6 
U-4 Total unemployed plus discouraged workers, as a 
percent of the civilian labor force plus discouraged 
workers 5.2 5.9 §.2 5.1 4.6 -—6 
U-5 ‘Total unemployed, plus discouraged workers, plus 
all other marginally attached workers, as a percent 
of the civilian labor force plus all marginally attached 
workers 6.0 6.8 5.9 Del 5.3 -7 
U-6 Total unemployed, plus all marginally attached 
workers, plus total employed part time for economic 
reasons, as a percent of the civilian labor force plus 
all marginally attached workers 8.0 -1.0 
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velo Fl Persons not in the labor force by desire and availability for work, age, and sex, annual averages, 1996-97 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Se 
Age Sex 
Total 
1996 1997 1996 1997 1996 1997 1996 1997 1997 1997 
Total not in labor force ........... 66,647 | 66,837 | 11,160 | 11,343 | 18,720 | 18,552 | 36,768 | 36,942 24,119 | 24,454 | 42,528 42,382 
Want a job now ” ............-... 5,451 4,941 2,050 1,909 2,514 2,241 886 791 2,190 2,034 3,261 2,907 
Searched for work in 
previous year ? ............0.5. 2,290 2,084 950 875 1,108 997 232 212 1,005 917 1,285 1,168 
Not available to work ....... 732 669 365 346 328 289 40 34 277 257 455 412 
Available to work ...........-. 1,558 1,416 585 529 780 708 192 178 728 659 830 756 
Reason not currently 
looking: 
Discouragement over 
job prospects °........... 397 343 115 107 225 184 58 52 233 200 164 143 
Reasons other than 
discouragement .......... 1,160 1,073 471 423 555 524 135 126 495 460 666 613 
Did not search for work in 
PreViOUS YEA .........eeeeeee 3,161 2,857 1,100 1,034 1,407 1,245 654 579 1,185 1,118 1,976 1,739 
Do not want a job now '...... 61,197 | 61,895 9,110 9,434 | 16,205 | 16,311 | 35,882 | 36,151 21,929 | 22,420 | 39,267 39,475 
A ee a 
1 Includes some persons who are not asked if they want a job. persons who believed that potential employers think they are too young or too 
2 Persons who had a job in the prior 12 months must have searched since old, or who believed that they were being discriminated against for other 
being separated from that job. reasons. 
3 Includes persons who believed that no work was available, those who Note: Beginning in January 1997, data reflect revised population controls 
could not find work, those who lacked necessary schooling or training, and used in the household survey. 


employed persons had been looking for work for more than a 
half year. This ratio is down only slightly from 1 in 5 in mid- 
1992, when the overall unemployment rate began to decline. 

It is not clear why the proportion of long-term unemploy- 
ment has remained so high in the face of strong employment 
growth and low unemployment.'® Research has shown that 
some groups, such as prime-age workers (those 25 to 54 years 
of age), managers, professionals, and permanent job losers, 
tend to experience more long-term unemployment than do oth- 
ers, as shown in table 7, and that these groups account for a 
larger share of unemployment than they did prior to the 1990— 
91 recession. However, this shift in the composition of the un- 
employed does not completely explain the persistently high 
degree of long-term unemployment in the current expansion. 


Other labor market measures. The official unemployment 
rate is not the only measure of the extent to which labor re- 
sources are being utilized. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
developed a range of indicators, called alternative measures 
of labor underutilization, that can be used to supplement the 
jobless rate. Table 8 shows alternative measures U-3 through 
U-6 over the past year.'? As with the official jobless rate (U-3, 
not seasonally adjusted), all of these measures trended down 
over the year. 

Alternative measure U-4 adds persons classified as “dis- 
couraged” to the number of unemployed persons. Discour- 
aged workers are those persons who say that they want a job, 
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were available for work, and had searched sometime in the 
previous 12 months, but had stopped looking for work be- 
cause they believed there were no jobs available for them. 
The total number of discouraged workers declined slightly 
between 1996 and 1997, and U-4 trended down over the year. 
(See table 9.) 

Alternative indicator U-5 includes all “marginally at- 
tached” workers. Compared with U-4, this broader group in- 
cludes the discouraged as well as those who are not currently 
looking for work for reasons other than discouragement, such 
as transportation or child-care problems. In 1997, there were 
about 1.4 million of these “marginally attached” workers, 
down slightly from the previous year. (See table 9.) Reflect- 
ing this decline, U-5, while 0.9 percentage point higher than 
the official unemployment rate in the fourth quarter of 1997, 
also was down over the year. 

The broadest of the alternative indicators, U-6, adds a 
group of the “underemployed” to the calculation. It represents 
the number of unemployed persons, plus all “marginally at- 
tached” workers (including discouraged workers), plus all 
persons employed part time for economic reasons, as a per- 
cent of the labor force plus all marginally attached workers. 
People are employed part time—that is, 1 to 34 hours per 
week—for various reasons. Some would prefer to work full 
time but, because of slack work, business conditions, or sea- 
sonal declines in demand, are unable to do so. This group, 
often labeled “persons employed part time for economic rea- 
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Table 10.| it) Unemployment rates, by census region and division, quarterly averages, Regional differences in 


seasonally adjusted, 1996-97 growth 
[In percent] 
7... | Employment. Nonfarm payroll em- 
das Change, fourth- ; 
; Fourth- |—____ : ployment grew in all four census re- 
Region and liarter. 5 Fourth quarter 1996 to ; é § 
division Piste Aes pam ae dearer | fourth-quarter | gions in 1997.?° The rate of expansion 
Vea doubled in the Northeast relative to 
Northeast ..........-scessseseeceeecees 5.5 5.6 55 5.4 5.1 -0.4 last year’s performance, increased 
New England ... wae 4.7 4.5 4.9 41 4] -6 : : 
" Middle Atlantic ............-. 5.8 6.0 5.8 5.8 5.4 -4 slightly in the South, and slowed 
somewhat in the West and Midwest. 
ON Ree rectccliah bones 5.3 5.3 4.9 5.0 45 -8 

45 50 47 43 42 7 Despite the moderation, the West was 
6.1 5.6 5.0 5.8 4.9 -1.2 once again the fastest growing region. 
=A soa ve 58 sa a Services accounted for the greatest in- 
Midwestte leo Rete sc. 2.: 45 4.2 3.9 3.9 44 -4 crease in the number of jobs in each of 

East North Central .............. 4.7 4.5 4.0 4.1 4.4 =3 ; ; 
West North Central ........... 44 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.4 Sy) the four regions, but construction em- 
ployment posted the fastest rate of 

| alesis hoe 6.3 5.9 55 55 5.3 -1.0 
Mountain Nt te 47 4.4 3.9 4.2 -8 growth, at least 3.6 percent in each. 
hg ee 6.9 6.4 6.0 6.1 5.7 -1.2 Employment expanded in all major 


: industries throughout all regions, ex- 
Table 11, Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on cept for a small decline in mining in 


private nonfarm payrolls by industry, 1995-97 


the Midwest. The following tabulation 


Average hourly earnings 


shows the growth in nonfarm jobs?! 


Percent change 
current dollars 
Industry a ) from 1996 to 1997: 
+ 
1995 1996 1997 | 1994-95 1995-96 | 1996-97 
fo ee Number Percent 
UGE Wels Clee ae $11.56 | $11.97 | $12.45 3.0 35 4.0 

Mining -......ss00.. | 1546 | 15.77 | 16.35 3.0 2.0 a7 a 684,000 2.7 
Construction .... Ee ae :20 15.62 16.23 2.1 2.8 3.9 Souths ticccossess 898,000 2A 
Manufacturing ............e 12.50 12.93 13.36 2.7 3.5 3.3 
Tranepottelion ened public oribeast seeuahoss 419,000 1.8 

WRITS oe eet et sacs-sdaseds 2. 14.30 14.51 15.05 2.7 1.5 3.8 Midwest............ 410,000 1.4 
Wholesale trade ... PP eel 2:57, 13.06 13.65 3.0 3.9 4.5 
ROUGH PAG oc cieccpes van cenecehs-- TATE 8.13 8.49 PAE 4.6 4.4 ’ . 
Finance, insurance, and For the second year in a row, job 

(EANESTAIS Pies eecccteeaseecens 12.52 12:95 13.60 4.4 3.4 5.0 ‘ ¥ 
Senviods is Sess. 1153 | 11.98 | 12.46 3.3 3.9 4.0 growth was faster in the Mountain and 


sons,” totaled about 3.7 million (not seasonally adjusted) in 
the fourth quarter of 1997, having declined slightly over the 
past year. By including these workers, U-6 treats some part- 
time workers on an equal basis with the unemployed. In the 
fourth quarter of 1997, U-6 was 8.0 percent; in tandem with 
the official rate of unemployment, U-6 declined over the year. 

Another possible indication of the tightening labor market 
can be gleaned from data on a broad group of persons who 
are not in the labor force, but who have said they would like a 
job. These persons who “want a job now” include not only 
discouraged and other marginally attached workers—persons 
who have shown some evidence of labor market attachment 
by their prior job search—but anybody who simply indicates 
the desire for employment. The total number of such persons 
in 1997 was about 4.9 million. The over-the-year decline was 
slightly more than 500,000, compared with a decrease of less 
than half that magnitude in 1996. (See table 9.) 


Pacific divisions (both in the West re- 
gion) than any of the other seven divi- 
sions. The East South Central and East North Central divi- 
sions recorded the slowest rates of employment growth, just 
over | percent. Services and trade accounted for between one- 
half and four-fifths of the nonfarm payroll growth in each di- 
vision. The only major industries to suffer employment losses 
at the division level were mining (in four divisions) and manu- 
facturing (in three divisions). 


Unemployment. Unemployment rates decreased over the 
year in all four census regions, reflecting the sustained im- 
provement at the national level. The regions with the largest 
declines were the West, where the rate fell by 1.0 percentage 
point, and the South, whose rate dropped by 0.8 point. De- 
spite the large decrease in its rate, the West continued to have 
the highest fourth-quarter jobless rate for the fifth year in a 
row. At 4.1 percent, the Midwest had the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate for the seventh consecutive year. 
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ifcle(- Quartiles and selected deciles of usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers by selected 
characteristics, annual averages, 1996-97 


— 
Upper limit of: 
Characteristic First decile First quartile err irertn Third quartile Ninth decile 
1996 1997 1996 1997 1996 1997 1996 1997 1997 
Sex, race, 
and Hispanic origin 
Total, 16 years 
ti and older $233 $242 $319 $329 $490 $503 $738 $760 $1,059 $1,109 
» Men ......... S 253 265 359 372 557 579 827 858 AA 1,228 
WOMEN Stye:-scceseccsceeee 215 225 291 299 418 431 619 636 871 907 
i White 239 249 330 342 506 519 759 783 1,099 1,139 
Men = 262 273 376 386 580 595 854 884 1,222 1,256 
! Women .. s 219 229 297 305 428 444 632 652 891 926 
Black 203 214 274 284 387 400 578 595 786 824 
Men ts 211 228 287 300 412 432 612 635 851 892 
Women 197 204 261 269 362 375 526 537 733 761 
HiSpaniCis.-ni-tis: ee 191 201 247 258 339 351 514 528 771 798 
Men ie 197 209 256 270 356 371 548 571 816 851 
Women 183 190 231 238 316 318 468 483 682 698 
Educational attainment 
Total, 25 years 
F150 (0) (0 12) pipe ORO oe 250 260 348 360 520 540 771 801 1,113 1,149 
Less than a high school 
CIDIOMA. .cctsteceterees=- 187 195 238 246 317 321 453 463 639 640 
High school graduates, 
no.college ........--<:-.-.. 236 245 312 322 443 461 625 646 840 876 
Some college or 
associate degree ...... 272 280 367 378 518 535 727 754 970 1,008 
College graduates, 
total’ te ics Gasctcbecocons 374 388 530 556 758 779 1,096 1,136 1,528 1,565 
Bachelor’s degree 
ONY |e ssevccstrexcssaenvensers 345 364 491 508 697 725 984 1,026 1,371 1,430 
Advanced degree..... 458 470 640 655 914 927 1,273 1,321 1,795 1,880 
Men, 25 years 
AN ODO n..-ccusccccastnes 279 288 398 408 599 615 874 904 1,236 1,273 
Less than a high school 
GIDIOMALs tescnseccnnsceseyee 200 210 263 272 357 365 510 511 712 705 
High school graduates, 
no college ..............-.- 275 284 373 383 516 535 716 739 934 974 
Some college or : 
associate degree ...... 301 309 423 435 604 621 826 861 1,091 1,140 
College graduates, 
totalta eee wae 401 427 599 618 874 896 1,239 1,274 1,749 1,800 
Bachelor’s degree 
ONIN eet. 379 403 555 586 795 827 1,135 1,167 1,553 1,589 
Advanced degree .... 485 502 710 733 1,025 1,047 1,459 1,464 1,944 2,029 
Women, 25 years 
and Older ist. veces. 227 235 307 315 444 462 646 666 902 938 
Less than a high school 
CIDIOMNS incor esesten<teasty 172 180 208 215 268 275 347 352 456 466 
High school graduates, 
NO College ..........+-+++ 209 218 276 284 365 378 498 512 663 681 
Some college or 
associate degree ...... 245 255 321 333 442 459 606 622 784 820 
College graduates, 
MOA) cnnceyysediatte penne 344 355 480 493 657 672 903 934 1,186 1,246 
Bachelor’s degree 
ONY ee ake entove 318 330 441 459 608 620 818 857 1,085 1,153 
Advanced degree .... 437 438 591 600 784 800 1,060 1,073 1,427 1,469 


Note: See text footnote 24 for explanation of deciles and quartiles. Beginning in January 1997, data reflect revised population controls used in the household 
survey. 


Source: Current Population Survey. 
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All nine census divisions reported at least small declines 
in joblessness, with the Pacific and East South Central divi- 
sions reporting the largest decreases, 1.2 percentage points 
each, in their unemployment rates. The West North Central 
had the lowest rate for the eighth consecutive year, while the 
Pacific had the highest for the sixth year in a row. The range 
at the division level, 2.3 percentage points, was the smallest 
fourth-quarter spread in 5 years. Twenty-four States enjoyed 
their lowest rates in the nearly 20-year history of the series.” 
(See table 10.) 


Earnings 


Payroll survey. Average hourly earnings for production or 
nonsupervisory workers in private, nonfarm industry in- 
creased 4.0 percent or $0.48, to $12.45 over the year.” The 
pace of growth accelerated over 1996; 6 of the 8 private-sec- 
tor industry divisions enjoyed stronger growth in 1997. (See 
table 11.) 

Average hourly earnings, adjusted for inflation by the Con- 
sumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Work- 
ers (CPI-W), were up 2.3 percent over the year. Real average 
hourly earnings have not increased this rapidly over the year 
since 1976. While strong growth in current dollar earnings is 
certainly responsible for some of the increase in real earn- 
ings, lower inflation as measured by the cPI-w helped boost 
constant dollar earnings also. Increases in the price index av- 
eraged about 0.4 percent per quarter in 1997, half the rate 
recorded in 1996. In 1997, constant dollar average hourly 


Footnotes 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT: The authors thank Lisa Williamson, an economist in the 
Office of Employment and Unemployment Statistics, for her analysis of re- 
gional employment. 

' The official ending dates for the last two major recessions, as deter- 
mined by the National Bureau of Economic Research, were November 1982 
and March 1991. Data used for this analysis are seasonally adjusted monthly 
data. Although employment, which usually is a coincident economic indica- 
tor, did not hit its low point until February 1992, aggregate hours (the total 
number of hours worked by production or nonsupervisory workers on pri- 
vate, nonfarm payrolls turned around in April 1991, 1 month after the offi- 
cial economic trough. 


? Comparisons are made at the two-digit sic level for the private sector; 
government is disaggregated into five components—Federal, State educa- 
tion and noneducation, and local education and noneducation. 


3 The nonfarm industry divisions include mining; construction; manu- 
facturing; transportation and public utilities; wholesale trade; retail trade; 
finance, insurance, and real estate; services; and government. 

‘See, for example, Frederic M. Biddle, “Boeing’s effort to cushion itself 
from cycles backfires,” The Wall Street Journal, Oct. 24, 1997. 

> See, for example, Eva M. Rodriguez and Lucette Lagnado, “U.S. claims 
deep fraud at Columbia,” The Wall Street Journal, Oct. 7, 1997; and “Clinton 
calls for moratorium on entry of home health agencies into Medicare,” Health 
Care Policy Report (Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, Sept. 22, 1987), 
pp. 1442-3. 


® Enrollment levels are for the fall term and are projections from 1995 


earnings rose to $7.61 (1982=100), a level that has not been 
attained since 1989. (See chart 6 on p. 60.) 

Average weekly earnings rose 4.3 percent in 1997, slightly 
more than a year earlier. Real average weekly earnings were 
up 2.5 percent in 1997, the most in 14 years, and surpassed 
$260 (1982=100) for the first time since the onset of reces- 
sion in the early 1990s. 


Household survey. Median weekly earnings of full-time 
wage and salary workers rose 2.7 percent over the year, 
slightly more than the increase in 1996.*4 (See table 12.) In 
1997, women’s earnings as a percentage of men’s, at 74.4 
percent, was down slightly from the 1996 figure. 

Following a recent trend, median earnings for high school 
graduates aged 25 and older who work full time increased by 
4.1 percent over the year, while those for college graduates 
grew by only 2.8 percent. Median earnings for high school 
graduates are well below those of college graduates, but earn- 
ings of high school graduates have risen by 9.5 percent since 
1994, while those of college graduates have increased by 6.3 
percent. 


AS THE ECONOMY CONTINUED to expand in 1997, job growth 
accelerated to 2.5 percent, slightly above that posted in the 
prior 2 years. Despite employment losses in a few industries, 
there was a net addition of 3 million payroll jobs. Both 
the number of unemployed persons and the jobless rate con- 
tinued to trend down in 1997; the jobless rate fell to its 
lowest quarterly level in nearly 28 years, 4.7 percent. In addi- 
tion, real earnings reached their highest level yet in the 1990s. 


forward. See U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Projections of Education Statistics to 2007, NCES 97-382. 

7 Employment levels are from the Current Employment Statistics survey 
and are seasonally adjusted data for September. They include noninstructional 
as well as instructional staff. 

§ Beginning in 1997, the population controls used in the second-stage 
ratio adjustment method were revised to reflect updated information on the 
demographic characteristics of immigrants to, and emigrants from, the United 
States. As a result, the count of the civilian noninstitutional population 16 
years and older was raised by about 470,000. The labor force and employ- 
ment levels were increased by about 320,000 and 290,000, respectively. 
Nearly all of the employment adjustment was assigned to men. The overall 
unemployment level was marginally affected by about 25,000. The His- 
panic-origin population and labor force estimates were raised by about 
450,000 and 250,000, respectively, and Hispanic employment by 325,000. 
Overall and subgroup unemployment rates and other percentages of labor 
market participation were not significantly affected. For additional infor- 
mation and an explanation of the changes and their effects on national labor 
force estimates, see Gloria Peterson Green, “Revisions in the Current Popu- 
lation Survey Effective January 1997,” Employment and Earnings, Febru- 
ary 1997. 


° The Current Population Survey (cps) a nationwide sample survey con- 
ducted for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the Census, pro- 
vides information about the demographic characteristics and employment 
status of the noninstitutional population aged 16 and older. The estimates of 
employment and over-the-year employment growth from the cps differ from 
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those obtained from the Current Employment Statistics (CES) survey be- 
cause of conceptual and methodological differences between the two sur- 
veys. (For an overview of these differences, see box on page 58.) The offi- 
cial ending dates for the last two major recessions, as determined by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, were November 1982 and March 
1991. Data used for this analysis are seasonally adjusted monthly data. 


© See Jennifer M. Gardner, “The 1990-91 recession: how bad was the 
labor market?” Monthly Labor Review, June 1994, pp. 3-11. 


" Direct comparisons with data from periods prior to January 1994 are 
not recommended because subsequent changes to the questionnaire resulted 
in an increase in estimated number of people working part time. 


2 Multiple jobholders are defined as persons who, during the survey 
reference week, held two or more jobs as wage and salary workers, were 
self-employed and also held a wage and salary job, or worked as an unpaid 
family worker and also held a wage and salary job. Full-time jobs are those 
in which persons usually work 35 hours or more per week. Part-time jobs 
are those in which persons usually work 1 to 34 hours per week. For more 
information on multiple jobholding, see John F. Stinson, Jr., “New data on 
multiple jobholding available from the cps,” Monthly Labor Review, March 
1997, pp. 3-8; and Thomas Amirault, “Characteristics of multiple jobhold- 
ers, 1995,” Monthly Labor Review, March 1997, pp. 9-15. Data presented 
in the text tabulation are annual averages. 

3 See Robert D. Hershey, Jr., “The rise of the working class,” The New 
York Times, Sept. 3, 1997, Business Day section, p. D1. 

‘Individual cells of a major occupation by major industry matrix were 
ranked in descending order by median weekly earings of all wage and 
salary workers in 1993. These cells were then grouped into three catego- 
ries—highest-, middle-, and lowest-earnings—that each accounted for ap- 
proximately one-third of total employment in 1988. An employment time 
series for each occupation-industry cell from January 1989 to December 
1997 was developed, and data for each cell were sorted into the appropriate 
earings group. For a more detailed explanation of the nature of job growth 
and a complete discussion of the methodology used in the analysis, see Randy 
E. Ilg, “The nature of employment growth, 1989-95,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, June 1996, pp. 29-36. 

'S Because the data used were not seasonally adjusted, they were aver- 
aged over a 12-month moving period to smooth seasonal variations. The 
annual (12-month) average employment for 1989 is the base employment 
level, shown as the zero value for December 1989. All other values are the 
average employment level for the 12 months ending with a specific month 
divided by the 12-month average for 1989, converted to a percent change. 
Beginning in 1997, data reflect revised population controls used in the house- 
hold survey. 

'6 Only data for those specific occupation-industry groups that supplied 
a large proportion of the employment growth or decline are presented. For a 
complete list of the occupation-industry cells in each earnings group, see 
Ilg, “The nature of employment growth, 1989-95.” The source of employ- 
ment and earnings data used in this analysis is the Current Population Sur- 
vey (cps). The employment estimates for the period under study have been 
affected by a number of factors. Official data for 1990 and later years incor- 
porate 1990 census-based population controls, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount, whereas 1989 data are based on 1980 census population con- 
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trols, for which no such adjustment has been made. In an effort to make the 
1989 estimates more comparable with data for the other years analyzed, 
they were adjusted on the basis of the relationship, or ratios, between the 
1990-93 monthly estimates prior to and after the incorporation of 1990 
census-population controls. The pre- to post-1990 census adjustment ratio 
for each occupation-industry cell for each month over the 4 years from 1990 
to 1993 was averaged and applied to the 1989 unadjusted estimate. 


"7 See G. Pascal Zachary and Michael M. Phillips, “Fewer workers worry 
about losing jobs,” The Wall Street Journal, Feb. 26, 1997, p. A2. 


18 Several studies have noted the persistently high degree of long-term 
joblessness in the current expansion. For example, see “Long-term unem- 
ployment remains high during recovery,” Issues in Labor Statistics, Sum- 
mary 95—11 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, September 1995). See also Randy 
E. Ilg, “Long-term unemployment in recent recessions” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, June 1994, pp. 12-15; and Gardner, “The 1990-91 recession.” 


'°For additional information, see John E. Bregger and Steven E. Haugen, 
“BLS introduces new range of alternative unemployment measures,’ Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1995, pp. 19-26. Two of the alternative measures, 
U-1 and U-2, are excluded from this analysis because they focus on dura- 
tion of unemployment and are reasons for unemployment that have just 
been discussed. 


? Regions, divisions, and the States they comprise (including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) are as follows: NORTHEAST: New England division— 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont; Middle Atlantic division—New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania; 
SOUTH: South Atlantic division—Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia; 
East South Central division—Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee; 
West South Central division—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas; MID- 
WEST: East North Central division—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Wisconsin; West North Central division—lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota; WEST: Mountain division— 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming; 
Pacific division—Alaska, California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington. 


1 Changes in terms of number and percent, are based on fourth-quarter 
1996 to the October and November average for 1997, seasonally adjusted. 
The total of regional employment may not equal U.S. employment, because 
the regional estimates represent the sum of State employment estimates, 
which are developed by each State employment security agency, and are not 
intended for national aggregation. The national employment estimate is pro- 
duced separately by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


» The series of monthly statewide employment and unemployment fig- 
ures begins in 1978. 


3 Hours and earings for government are not produced by the CEs 
program. 


4 Ten percent of all full-time wage and salary workers earn less than the 
upper limit of the first decile; 25 percent earn less than the upper limit of the 
first quartile; 50 percent earn less than the upper limit of the second quartile, 
or median; 75 percent earn less than the upper limit of the third quartile; 
and 90 percent earn less than the upper limit of the ninth decile. 
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Inequality decomposed 


Analyzing the sources of wage inequal- 
ity is even more complex than describ- 
ing its extent. Mark E. Schweitzer, writ- 
ing in the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland Economic Review, makes a 
determined attempt to decompose some 
of the factors that influenced the distri- 
bution of earnings between 1972 and 
1990. His estimates of earnings compo- 
nents suggest that the influences of expe- 
rience and race/sex group have declined 
considerably while those of education have 
risen and “stand out as a source of inequal- 
ity that spans different demographic groups 
in a way that does not ameliorate inequal- 
ity levels associated with other factors.” 
The influence of industry structure is de- 
scribed as having some economically sig- 
nificant effect and a noticeable upward 
trend, while the effects of regional differ- 
ences are consistently small. 

As interesting as Schweitzer’s research 
is, his model explained, in a statistical 
sense, less than half the observed variance 
in earnings, a share that actually declined 
somewhat over the last 5 years of the pe- 
riod studied. He also encountered many 
of the same technical issues faced by the 
authors of the papers on inequality that 
appeared in the December issue of 
Monthly Labor Review. Some of his solu- 
tions were similar—using Pareto imputa- 
tions for top-coded data—and some were 
more radical. For example, he checked 
his results against a sample from which the 
bottom and top 5 percent of earners were 
removed without finding differences that 
would alter his conclusions. 


Literacy, learning, 
and the labor market 


The good news is that a majority of 
working-age Americans are literate 


enough to cope with the demands of ev- 
eryday life and work in today’s society. 
The bad news is that the majority was 
slender enough (52 percent) in 1992 to 
get the issue onto the National Educa- 
tion Goals Panel’s to-do list. 

In the summary of The National Edu- 
cation Goals Report 1997, the Panel 
notes “Individuals demonstrating higher 
levels of literacy are more likely to be 
employed, work more weeks in a year, 
and earn higher wages than individuals 
demonstrating low levels of literacy.” 
The goal they have set for literacy is 100 
percent of Americans attain a moderate 
level of skill at understanding and using 
textual information—finding. facts in a 
news story, inferring a theme in a poem, 
or contrasting views expressed in an edi- 
torial, for examples. 

While the Report notes that truly 
comparable literacy test data will not be 
available until the year 2000, it expresses 
concern that persons “with a high-school 
diploma or less need additional training 
the most to upgrade their current levels 
of skills and qualify for better jobs, but 
they tend to be among those least likely 
to participate in adult education.” In fact, 
the Panel’s figures show that the gap in 
participation between those with high 
school diplomas or less and those with 
additional postsecondary training had ac- 
tually widened between 1991 and 1995. 


Labor supply trends 


In November, the Howard N Fullerton, 
Jr., article in this Review projected that 
the rate of increase in the labor force par- 
ticipation rate would continue to slow. 
Brian Motley, writing in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco’s Economic 
Review studies this and other aspects of 
labor supply and examines their impact 
on the growth of “potential” gross do- 
mestic product (GDP). 


Essentially, growth in potential GDP 
is driven by the sum of the growth rates 
of the supply of labor and the produc- 
tivity of that labor. Given the projec- 
tion that the growth in overall labor force 
participation is slowing, Motley would 
have analysts consider other sources of 
increase in the total number of hours— 
weeks worked per year, hours worked 
per week, multiple jobholding, the share 
of the employed that are at work, among 
others. 

His analysis finds that rises in the 
amount of time actually spent at work, 
both in terms of longer workweeks and 
higher ratios of numbers at work to num- 
bers employed, have offset the slowing 
of labor force participation in recent 
years. However, he notes that the ratio 
of at-work to employed now exceeds 95 
percent and there may be “little scope 
left for increasing the supply of labor by 
reducing the amount of time away from 
the job due to such things as vacation, 
sickness, or labor dispute.” 

He also suspects that the lengthening 
in the workweek that was recorded in the 
1980s may have reached a plateau in this 
decade. Specifically, he reports that much 
of the earlier increase was related to an 
increase in the rate of multiple jobholding 
and that the number of multiple jobhold- 
ers seems to have stabilized at about 6 
percent of the total number employed. 

For these reasons, in addition to the 
influence of demographic fact that the 
baby-boom generation is moving past 
the ages of peak labor force participa- 
tion, Motley suggests that “faster labor 
force growth is unlikely to make a sig- 
nificant contribution to raising overall 
GDP growth over the years ahead.” In- 
deed, he thinks that slower labor force 
growth is indeed more likely and that any 
increase in the rate of GDP growth will 
have to be driven by faster growth of la- 
bor productivity. Sy 
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Unionism in the 90s 


Unions in a Changing World. By 
Shauna L. Olney. Washington, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1996, 99 pp. 
The New Unionism. By Charles C. 
Heckscher. Ithaca, NY, ILR Press, 
1996, 302 pp. $16.95. 


For all the heated debate that the word 
“union” can invoke, one fact remains 
above dispute—union affiliation in the 
1990s has been on the decline. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics data indicate that 
union membership in the United States has 
dropped from 16.1 percent of employed 
workers in 1990 to 14.5 percent in 1996; 
and this decrease is just part of a long-term 
trend since the heyday of unions in the 
1950s. Unions in a Changing World and 
The New Unionism are both searches for 
solutions to this situation from different 
perspectives. 

Unions in a Changing World makes a 
comparative analysis of the challenges 
faced by trade unions in eight industri- 
alized countries. The International 
Labour Office solicited information 
from selected unions on organizing 
workers in their countries. As expected, 
the focus of these unions is survival and 
growth in the current economic climate. 
Implicit in their responses is the belief that 
trade unions still have a vital role to play. 
The legal constraints on unions is the other 
universal message in the book. From the 
perspective of the unions, laws and politi- 
cal realities frustrate organizing efforts 
within each country, and international 
agreements such as NAFTA pose additional 
barriers to unionization. The final section 
of the book is devoted to identifying 
needed changes in unions’ internal struc- 
tures, as well as developing cooperation 
with other trade unions and increasing 
their influence beyond traditional labor- 
management issues. 

Although some unions, such as the 
Service Employees International Union, 
have worked to modernize their ap- 
proach, labor unions remain strongest in 
their traditional industries, many of 
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which are in declining segments of the 
economy. They are still working to over- 
come inter-union rivalries. The recent 
United Parcel Service strike is the first 
modern development of a compelling 
message that unions may carry to grow- 
ing parts of the economy. 

In contrast, The New Unionism takes 
a different approach to declining union 
membership in the United States. While 
Charles Heckscher is no less sympa- 
thetic to workers having a collective 
voice in the workplace, he is less opti- 
mistic that current labor unions can ad- 
equately meet that goal. Although he 
recognizes many of the same challenges 
as the traditional labor unions, he doubts 
their ability to adapt to changes in the 
work force. Arguing that traditional la- 
bor unions were products of their 19th 
century environment, with its emphasis 
on manufacturing and production lines, 
he sees their influence eroding as white- 
collar and service sector jobs predomi- 
nate in the growing segments of the 
economy. At the same time, he doubts 
that workers without a collective voice 
can be treated satisfactorily in organi- 
zations focused on increasing share- 
holder value and short-term results. 
Recognizing that at least some compa- 
nies have adopted “worker-friendly” en- 
vironments, Heckscher still feels that the 
current style of management that he 
terms “managerialism” is insufficient to 
protect workers’ rights. Even progres- 
sive programs, such as Quality of Work 
Life (QWL), fall short of enriching the 
workers, for as these programs expand 
they collide with management and union 
rights, and so have a history of ultimate 
failure. 

Instead, he envisions professional as- 
sociations taking on a role similar to 
medieval craft guilds. He sees what he 
calls “associational unionism” as being 
the only means by which members can 
collectively articulate concerns, define 
company standards, coordinate groups 
of workers within the workplace, and 
develop career ladders outside the com- 
pany. These associations would repre- 


sent cross-sections of workers within es- 
tablishments and encourage extensive 
participation in workplace issues be- 
yond the range of normal union-man- 
agement agreements. In Heckscher’s 
opinion, creating this new dynamic re- 
quires both changes in labor law and in 
relationships between management and 
workers. Current labor negotiations are 
based on two-party agreements, whereas 
the new approach strives to develop con- 
sensus among many formal and informal 
groups, each of which have a stake in the 
outcome of the negotiations. 

Still, professional associations have not 
shown an interest in becoming more mili- 
tant. White-collar workers join these 
groups to exchange information and as a 
source of job information, but members 
do not expect these associations to repre- 
sent them to their employers. This 
matches the expectations of employers. 
While some large employers pick up the 
professional association dues for their 
workers and give them worktime to par- 
ticipate in association functions, it is 
doubtful many employers would take such 
a generous approach if the associations 
began to seriously intrude in the employer- 
employee relationship. 

Beyond looking at collective bargain- 
ing as a desirable end, the two books 
share a sad reminder of the current state 
of organized labor. The ILO study on 
which their book is based was com- 
pleted almost 7 years ago. The New 
Unionism was originally published in 
the late 1980s and has been updated in 
this edition. While each author argues 
that the strength of their work lies in its 
relevance to the present situation, those 
statements say as much about the state 
of labor as they do about the authors’ 
work. That so little has changed in the 
study of organized labor over the past 8 
years says a lot more about the labor 
movement than do the works them- 
selves. 


—Michael Wald 
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A new adventure 


Bold New World: The Essential Road Map 
to the Twenty-First Century. By Will- 
iam Knoke. New York,NY, Kodansha 
America, Inc., 1996. 354 pp. Index. 


We need a new phrase—I propose 
“apocalyptic optimist”— to describe 
William Knoke. He truly believes that 
the technical miracles promised in the 
high-technology brochures and web- 
zines will come true. But at the same 
time, he sees that implies a painful reap- 
praisal of the way we think about place, 
time, space, organizations, relationships, 
government, religion, war, and, of most 
interest here, work. 

In Knoke’s twenty-first century, the 
technical problems of production and 
distribution of goods are annihilated. 
The acceleration of technology leads to 
a Placeless Society in which “distance 
ceases to exist” and ushers in an Age of 
Everything-Everywhere during which 
“all the cards of power and wealth, of 
family and self, are being reshuffled and 
dealt anew.” The brief futuristic vi- 
gnettes that lead off each chapter often 
read like the series of advertisements for 
a major groupware vendor in which sub- 
stantial competitive problems are solved 
and commercial catastrophes averted at 
the click of a few mice. I must admit 
these technologically optimistic assump- 
tions are at least plausible. I do, how- 
ever, suspect that Knoke overestimates 
the current use of these tools in the world 
beyond his own high-end, high-tech seg- 
ment—the jacket notes describe him as 
founder of an investment banking firm 
specializing in mergers and acquisitions 
in the field of cutting-edge technologies. 


Once Knoke sets his optimistic stage © 


in terms of technological environment, 
he takes one of the most thoughtful 
looks I have read at what impact that 
environment will have. The impacts of 
a placeless society on labor are espe- 
cially profound. In such a technologi- 
cally driven society, not even the re- 
nowned information worker will be safe. 


Computers, automation, and intelligent 
systems, according to Knoke, are ad- 
vancing so quickly that even in the pro- 
fessions and management, general prac- 
titioners and mid-level functionaries will 
join blue-collar workers and clerks 
among the displaced in increasing num- 
bers. And, indeed, the 1995 BLs dis- 
placed worker survey found that such 
white-collar workers made up a larger 
than usual share of the displaced. 

What, then, are the occupations that 
will do better? First, those who use and 
develop technology—from software de- 
velopers to industrial designers to opera- 
tions researchers. Second, occupations 
that respond to fundamental demographic 
shifts—cooks for the two-worker family, 
fertility doctors for the growing number 
of late-marriage household formations, 
and health care therapists for an aging 
population of weekend athletes. And 
third, those who help organizations adapt 
to the new rules—management consult- 
ants, environmental engineers, investment 
bankers, and bankruptcy lawyers. 

Bold New World encompasses far 
more than jobs and careers. Readers may 
find his discussions of social, political, 
and technological trends to be useful and 
interesting supplements to his insights 
for the future of economics and labor re- 
lations. 


—Richard M. Devens, Jr. 
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Business of baseball 


Baseball Economics: Current Research. 
Edited by John Fizel, Elizabeth 
Gustafson, and Lawrence Hadley. 
Westport, CT, Praeger Publishers, 
1996, 228 pp. $55. 


The National pastime has undergone 
some significant turbulence over the past 
several years, spurned by the tumultu- 
ous strike during the 1994 season that 
resulted in the first ever cancellation of 


the World Series. That work stoppage 
failed to produce an agreement between 
players and owners to address spiraling 
players’ salaries, and caused a signifi- 
cant attendance drop the following sea- 
son. To rekindle fan interest in the game, 
owners subsequently adopted several 
measures that altered the structure of 
baseball, notably the beginning of 
interleague play during the 1997 season. 
Smaller market team owners in Balti- 
more, Cleveland, and Arlington (Tx) 
followed another successful strategy to 
increase attendance—constructing new 
stadiums; other owners in Milwaukee, 
Montreal, and Pittsburgh hope to follow 
suit. Without a salary cap, luxury tax, 
or change in team revenue sharing, play- 
ers’ salaries have been skyrocketing, 
currently topped by a $12 million a year 
contract extension given to Atlanta 
Braves’ pitcher Greg Maddux. Sched- 
uled to begin play in 1998, new expan- 
sion teams in Arizona and Tampa are 
prepared to aggressively spend in the 
free agent market during the upcoming 
offseason. 

Every casual, arm-chair fan has opin- 
ions on these topics. But Baseball 
Economics attempts to present conclu- 
sions drawn when skilled economists 
use empirical evidence to examine the 
most significant problems facing the 
game today. The result is a book that 
has a very specific, possibly small tar- 
get audience: baseball fans with exten- 
Sive statistical training (that is, beyond 
the skill required to tabulate fantasy 
baseball statistics). Thus, academics are 
the primary audience sought; hot dog 
eating, beer drinking fans can stick to 
the sports page. The book contains many 
tables that provide the empirical basis for 
the conclusions reached. Furthermore, 
the authors devote a significant portion 
of each article to describing the statisti- 
cal analysis conducted and defending the 
processes used. 

As the book points out, the distinct ad- 
vantage of applying economic analysis to 
baseball is that the industry has a wealth 
of easily obtainable data available for 
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such examination. Moreover, the ever- 
increasing dominance of baseball’s 
business side permits analogies to be 
made from baseball to other businesses 
that operate in a similar manner. The 
disadvantage, at least from the stand- 
point of reading the book, is that many 
of the conclusions drawn as a result of 
the detailed economic analysis of base- 
ball data seem less than revolutionary. 
The rightful focus of each article is on the 
statistical methods employed and data 
used to derive the conclusions, but the 
findings typically do little more than con- 
firm what casual fans already assumed. 

Baseball Economics is divided into 
five sections each with multiple articles 
on relevant topics in baseball today. The 
“Product Market” focuses on methods 
of increasing attendance; the “Labor 
Market” deals with the effects of free 
agency, salary arbitration, and other 
structural changes in baseball on play- 
ers’ salaries; “Salary Arbitration” ad- 
dresses the ability to predict arbitration 
outcomes based on a number of differ- 
ent factors; “Luxury Taxes and Revenue 
Sharing” analyzes the potential impact 
of the implementation of such in base- 
ball and other sports leagues; and “Spe- 
cial Topics” covers subjects from segre- 
gation and technical efficiency in major 
league baseball to labor relations in Japa- 
nese baseball. 

The “Product Market” section focuses 
on identifying methods for increasing at- 
tendance at major league ballparks, in light 
of the attendance decline that occurred 
following the 1994 strike. The section 
begins with an article on “Rebuilding At- 
tendance Following a Strike,” which pro- 
vides the unenlightening conclusion that 
higher attendance is associated with larger 
metropolitan areas, newer stadiums, 
ballpark promotions, and weekend games. 
A subsequent article analyzes the effect 
of new stadium construction on atten- 
dance, revealing that, despite the expected 
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increase in attendance, new stadiums are 
unlikely to be profitable. Irrespective of 
whether the new stadium is privately or 
publicly financed, empirical evidence does 
not suggest the stadiums provide an ad- 
equate economic return to the areas they 
are built in. The section concludes with 
an article concerning customer dis- 
crimination in baseball. 

The “Labor Market” section compares 
salaries obtained from free agency versus 
salary arbitration; the salary impact of 
structural changes in baseball; and whether 
baseball players are exploited through 
baseball training. Baseball data on free 
agency and arbitration reveal that both 
systems of salary determination are simi- 
larly structured, meaning that players can 
use either one of the methods and obtain 
similar gains in salaries. The higher sala- 
ries on average for free agents reflect their 
years of experience, rather than a better 
process of salary determination. The only 
unexpected conclusion in this section is 
that, on average, players are paid less than 
their estimated market value despite the 
significant salary gains created by free 
agency and arbitration. 

The “Salary Arbitration” section first 
attacks the premise that baseball arbitra- 
tors flip a coin when choosing an owner’s 
or player’s salary bid, instead making the 
case that arbitrators have a racial bias 
against black and Latin American players 
when deciding cases. The final article 
demonstrates that the spread between a 
team’s salary offer versus the player’s 
desired salary in arbitration is smaller for 
nonwhite players, injury-prone players, 
and players repeating arbitration. The 
smaller spread suggests that these types 
of players may be undervaluing their base- 
ball performance. 

The “Luxury Taxes and Revenue Shar- 
ing” section presents an analysis of the 
luxury tax proposal that owners made 
during the 1994 strike, concluding that 
the implementation of the system sug- 


gested by the owners would have re- 
duced the salaries of star players, effec- 
tively redistributed revenue to teams that 
did not have large payrolls, and increased 
competition among all teams. Although 
these conclusions are not revolutionary, 
this article was one of the most interest- 
ing given the contentiousness nature of 
debate on this issue. Knowing the po- 
tential effects of the luxury tax system 
does not help identify how to get the 
players’ union to accept such a system, 
as its implementation appears to favor 
the goals of owners. 

A second article in the section exam- 
ines revenue sharing and its effect in de- 
termining players’ salaries on the open 
market. 

The final “Special Topics” section 
contains mildly interesting pieces on 
positional segregation and technical ef- 
ficiency in major league baseball. The 
standout article deals with labor-man- 
agement relations in Japanese baseball, 
well explored by the author. Readers 
should find interesting the contrast be- 
tween American and Japanese ap- 
proaches. This contrast provides an in- 
teresting analogy to differences between 
other American and Japanese businesses. 

One controversial issue (at least for 
this arm-chair fan) not addressed in 
Baseball Economics is the lack of a 
baseball franchise in Washington, DC, 
one of the largest metropolitan areas in 
America without a baseball team. Per- 
haps a later edition of this book could 
present conclusions drawn from empiri- 
cal evidence on the ability of the Wash- 
ington-Baltimore market to support two 
baseball teams, possibly including a 
National League expansion team play- 
ing in a newly constructed stadium 
along the Potomac River. 


—Charles Muhl 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 42, and 46. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 1997 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 1997 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1997. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
42 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2414. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 871. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet (http://stats.bls.gov/ 
cgi-bin/dsrv?1f). Historically comparable un- 
adjusted and seasonally adjusted data from 
the establishment survey also are available 
on the Internet (http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/ 
dsrv?ee). Additional information on labor 
force data for sub-States are provided in the 
BLS annual report, Geographic Profile of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the CPI reflecting 1982-84 expenditure pat- 
terns, see The Consumer Price Index: 1987 
Revision, BLS Report 736. Additional data on 
international prices appear in monthly news 
releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries 
and Government Services, BLS Bulletin 
2461. 
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For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analyticalarticles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 

= revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of 
compensation and wages from the Employ- 
ment Cost Index program are provided for 
all civilian nonfarm workers (excluding 
Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of 
changes in consumer prices for all urban 
consumers; producer prices by stage of pro- 
cessing; overall prices by stage of process- 
ing; and overall export and import price 
indexes are given. Measures of productiv- 
ity (output per hour of all persons) are pro- 
vided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 


ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January—June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 
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Revisions to household data 


Data relating to 1994 and subsequent 
years are not directly comparable with 
data for 1993 and earlier years because of 
the introduction of a major redesign of the 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology. (See the February 1994 issue of 
Employment and Earnings, a monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.) Moreover, data for 1990 forward in- 
corporate 1990 census-based population 
controls, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount. Additional information on the 
population revisions appears in the March 
1996 issue of Employment and Earnings. 


no revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
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are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction 
workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
services. These groups account for about four- 
fifths of the total employment on private nona- 
gricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1996 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1997 data, published in the July 1997 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and seasonal adjust- 
ment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1996 forward and seasonally adjusted 
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data from January 1993 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 1997 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4 versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 
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Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates 
are revised to new population controls, 
usually with publication of January esti- 
mates, and benchmarked to annual average 
cps levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 


(Tables 1-3; 21-26) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 


employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quar- 
terly rates of change are presented in the 
March issue of the BLS quarterly, Compen- 
sation and Working Conditions. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Divi- 
sion of Employment Cost Trends: (202) 606— 
6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 25. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays 
and vacations, and personal, funeral, jury 
duty, military, parental, and sick leave; 
sickness and accident, long-term disabil- 
ity, and life insurance; medical, dental, and 
vision care plans; defined benefit and de- 
fined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and un- 
paid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are 
covered by a benefit, whether or not they use 
that benefit. If the benefit plan is financed 
wholly by employers and requires employees 
to complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use 
predetermined formulas to calculate a re- 
tirement benefit, and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 
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are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, de- 
pending on the industry (most service indus- 
tries were excluded). The survey conducted 
in 1987 covered only State and local gov- 
ernments with 50 or more employees. The 
surveys conducted in 1988 and 1989 in- 
cluded medium and large establishments 
with 100 workers or more in private indus- 
tries. All surveys conducted over the 1979- 
89 period excluded establishments in Alaska 
and Hawaii, as well as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State 
and local governments and small estab- 
lishments are conducted in even-num- 
bered years and surveys of medium and 
large establishments are conducted in 
odd-numbered years. The small establish- 
ment survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 work- 
ers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regard- 
less of the number of workers. All three 
surveys include full- and part-time work- 
ers, and workers in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Di- 
vision of Occupational Pay and Employee 
Benefit Levels: (202) 606-6222. 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 
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Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. : 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti- 
mated working time: Aggregate work- 
days lost as a percent of the aggregate num- 
ber of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Division of 
Developments in Labor-Management 
Relations: (202) 606-6275. 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 27-37) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CP) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As new 
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uses were developed for the CPI in recent 
years, the need for a broader and more rep- 
resentative index became apparent. The all- 
urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 
1978, is representative of the 1982-84 buy- 
ing habits of about 80 percent of the nonin- 
stitutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the CPI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 19,000 re- 
tail establishments and 57,000 housing units 
in 85 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 15 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 28. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPlI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
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3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the SIC developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing 
companies on a voluntary and confiden- 
tial basis. Prices generally are reported for 
the Tuesday of the week containing the 
13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of Indus- 
trial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 


The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 


For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 38-41) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
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social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights 
which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
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by the sts. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 38-41 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for se- 
lected industries at the three- and four- 
digit levels of the Standard Industrial 
Classification system. The industry meas- 
ures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Ac- 
counts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 
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Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 


(Tables 42—44) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 42 and 43 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 
The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 


the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the population 
aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
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the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 


tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 


rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in-nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 Cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-1993 period 
were revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 


1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4.percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 43. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 census 
results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
1992 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 


1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. By 
1994, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 44 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons — that is, series that measure changes 
over time — rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures — out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from coun- 
try to country, BLS has reviewed these meth- 
ods and determined that the series are suffi- 
ciently comparable for measuring compara- 
tive trends in productivity and unit labor 
costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 
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Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 
available prior to 1977. The 1994-95 per- 
cent changes in manufacturing output are 
based on the trend shown by the industrial 
production index published by the U.S. Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for the manufacturing 
sector. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 38 and 40 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994~96; therefore, the BLs 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
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statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For France and Swe- 
den, compensation is increased to account for 
other significant taxes on payroll or employ- 
ment. For the United Kingdom, compensa- 
tion is reduced between 1967 and 1991to ac- 
count for employment-related subsidies. 
Self-employed workers are included in the 
all-employed-persons measures by assuming 
that their hourly compensation is equal to the 
average for wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Table 45) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State cooperative 
program with an independent sample se- 
lected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private indus- 
tries in the State. The survey is stratified by 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) and 
size of employment. 
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Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: Occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the 
number of new work-related illness cases 
which are recognized, diagnosed, and re- 
ported during the year. Some conditions, for 
example, long-term latent illnesses caused by 
exposure to carcinogens, often are difficult 
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to relate to the workplace and are not ad- 
equately recognized and reported. These 
long-term latent illnesses are believed to be 
understated in the survey’s illness measure. 
In contrast, the overwhelming majority of the 
reported new illnesses are those which are 
easier to directly relate to workplace activity 
(for example., contact dermatitis and carpal 
tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers..For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the BLS Internet site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm. 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


(Table 46) 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 


tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 
mates, are excluded. To be included in the 
fatality census, the decedent must have been 
employed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or present 
at the site of the incident as a requirement 
of his or her job. 


Definition 

A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from acrash, or from the absence of such 
essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a spe- 
cific event or incident or series of events with- 
in a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well 
as work-related illnesses, which can be diffi- 
cult to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 
Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
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including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6175, or 
access the BLS Internet site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


1. Labor market indicators 


Comparative Indicators 


1997 
Selected indicators 1996 
| it} Ml IV 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):! 
Labor force participation rate 66.8 67.1 66.6 66.7 66.8 67.0 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 
Employment-population ratio 63.2 63.8 62.9 63.1 63.3 63.4 63.6 63.8 63.8 64.0 
Unemployment rate. 5.4 4.9 5.6 5.4 5.3 §.3 5.3 4.9 4.9 4.7 
MOD sactantee aed cettceeenc seen stinach ects seine owo.ashecrantdenset annaaeanys 5.4 4.9 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.2 —~5.2 4.8 48 4.7 
16 to 24 years 12.6 11.8 13.0 12.7 12.4 12.3 12.4 11.4 11.8 11.6 
25 years and over... 41 3.6 4.3 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.4 
5.4 5.0 65 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.4, 5.1 5.0 4.7 
; 11.3 10.7 11.8 11.0 144 11.4 11.5 10.9 10.5 10.1 
25 years and over... 43 3.9 43 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.2 3.9 3.9| 3.6 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
119,523 | 122,257} 118,471 | 119,248} 119,898 | 120,452 | 121,138) 121,854 | 122,575| 123,481 
Private sector..... 100,076 | 102,602 99,111 99,831 | 100,392 | 100,953] 101,598 | 102,259] 102,829 | 103,716 
Goods-producing 24,431 24,738 24,336 24,428 24,447 24,509 24,635 | 24,694 24,750 | 24,895 
Manulacturing.y.cousscxesncencnocsnees ctencuresecencsiet sewneoncanedemary 18,457 18,538 18,473 18,467 18,443 18,444 18,476 | 18,504 18,541, 18,636 
SOrvice-progucungs coisa wrcas savtertnss sah uasruiandpadsCsmsakuvavensexes 95,092 97,519 94,135 94,821 95,451 | 95,943 96,504 | 97,159 97,825 | 98,586 
Average hours: | | 
Private SOCtor ees ajans eds coscacs utente aepaaceanabeeartevedcaccbnsoectiones 34.4 34.6 34.2 34.4 34.5) 34.5 34.7: 34.5 34.5, 34.6 
Manufacturing: cvssrs.:svenvensctrus-eantsatentenes ssc secs saave sas cate 41.6 42.0 40.9 41.6 41.7| 41.8 41.9; 42.0 41.8, 42.1 
Outten ses aiscacus oa encarta aes ea 4.5 4.8 4.3| 4.5 4.5) 4.6 4.8| 4.8 47) 49 
Employment Cost Index 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: | | . 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)..... 2.9 - 9 5h 8 5 8! 6 1.0! - 
Private industry WOrmKOMS 0.5. .sciccscs onsen ss crosrpactneseuccexonneberteassiausesss 3.1 - 9 9 6 6 8 8 8) - 
Goods-producing” eats Seat oe eee ee cee ese ns c 2.8 Au a 9 6 6 4 1.0 Gy os 
Service-producing” 3.2 - 1.4 8 Hf & 1.0 - 
State and local government workers..... 2.6 - 2 3 6 1.3 - 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


. Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 


— Data not available. 
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Selected measures 


Compensation data'* 


Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 


salaries, benefits): | 
MO Hera LOMMATAN cas rea eateocrremann sasscepnnyncensnvenscerstexrersays seepetrrss 2.7| 2.9 0.5) 0.9 0.7 0.8 0.5 0.8 0.6 1.0 


| 
(STACTAIISS Ce ore cor ee ee 2.6 3.0 4} 9 9! 6 6! 8 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Silat mOntartns,eccereatti ss caccrresrvesec serosa tsersend ssscczers 2.9| 3.3 6 1.0 8 9 6 9 7| 2 
Pate RONfanrnn. Soe steestecres ev leitissk cis llhccansvecreen 2.8 3.4 6 14 1.0! 7 6| 1.0 1.0 


Price data’ | 


Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items..... 2.5 3.3 ‘e2 1.4 6 an 5| 9 2 6 


Producer Price Index: | | 


Finished goods. ......s.sssse 2.3 2.8 9 8 1.2| 4 7 =6 4 2 
Finished consumer goods... 2.3 3.6 6 1.0 1.6| 3 6} -.6 -.2| 4 
Geipital ScausmSENNe NR eiie a sat eer ses ac ose ahs Ges sseectet 2.2| 4 1.8| 4 ll 7. 1.0| A 2 =i, 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components.. c 3.3 ad -—6 —2 1.0| 4 —6 -3 BL 2 

TCLS PAGES: coerce snrernerneenscrney eras oseancassiavensesxentrenastsepasacess® 5.5 14.7 3.4 3.8 3.0} —4 7.7| —11.5 -4) 1.0 


Productivity data® 


Output per hour of all persons; | 


1 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are * Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. “ Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Altemative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average | Four quarters ending— 
: ! — 
Components H 1996 1997 1996 1997 
i) mM IV | i iH) i) mM | IV I | ee ee | 
—_  — —  —— +— - 
es | } 
Average hourly compensation: | i 
All persons, business sector 47 3.3 3.3 4.4 3.3 4.3 3.3 3.5| 3.5 3.9 3.5| 3.8 
All persons, nonfarm business sector. 4.4 2.9 3.3 4.5 3.3 3.9| 3.2 3.3] 3.3 3.8 3,5] 3.8 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: | 
IeeratemInrntanzrye Oe oe ee ee en apse ices 7 8 5 8 6 1.0 29 2.8| 2.9 2.9 2.8 3.0 
9 6 6 8 8 8 2.9 2.8 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.2 
9 3 5 3 6 1.1] 3.1 2.6} 2.4 1.9 1.6 2.4 
PROMI tere aut op sisassarvsasssrab oss 8 8 a) 1.1 8 8 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.2| 3.2 
State and local governments..... 73 1.3 6 4 1 1.3 2.6 2.5) 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: | | 
nee | | 
BMIBHURC Lee a, 8 9 6 9 7 1.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.5 
1.0 7 6 1.0 9 1.0 3.4 3.3| 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.6 
11 5 ae} my i 14 3.0 2.7 2.6 2.6 2.2 2.8 
Nonunion 9 8 6 Al 9 1.0 3.4 3.5) 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.7 
State and local governments.. 2 1.6 6 4 1 1.6 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.7 


| Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average | 1996 1997 
Employment status ——}—- 1 
1996 | 1997 Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. 


+ 5 | ferepor eth pe eae TS a os To 

TOTAL | i 

Civilian noninstitutional | 1 i 
200,591 | 203,133 | 201,636 | 202,285 | 202,388 | 202,513 | 202,674 | 202,832 | 203,000 | 203,166 | 203,364 | 203,570 | 203,767 | 203,941 | 204,098 

133,943 | 136,297 | 135,060 | 195,729 | 135,689 | 196,115 | 136,043 | 136,060 | 136,206 | 136,294 | 136,404 | 136,439 | 136,406 | 136,864 | 137,169 } 
66.8 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.0 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.0 66.9 67.1 67.2 


population’ 
Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate. 


Employed. -cicc-.cesesserrssee 126,708 | 129,558 | 127,899 | 128,541 | 128,515 | 129,035 | 129,275 | 129,494 429,392 129,661 | 129,747 | 129,761 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 f 
Employment-pop- | | i, 
ulation ratio®............ 63.2 63.8 63.4 63.5 63.5 63.7 63.8 63.8 63.7 63.8 63.8 | 63.7 63.8 64.0 64.1 


Unemployed.......cseee 7,236 6,739 7,161 7,188 7,174 7,080 6,768 6,566 6,814 6,633 6,657 6,678 6,496 6,289 6,392 


Unemployment rate.... 5.4 4.9 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.2 5.0 4.8 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.8 46 47 
Not in the labor force......../ 66,647 | 66,837| 66,576] 66,556] 66,700] 66,398] 66,631] 66,772 | 66,794 | 66,872| 66,960| 67,131! 67,361| 67,077| 66,929 


Men, 20 years and over | | 
Civilian noninstitutional 


| 
population’ ae 88,606 89,879| 89,040] 89,446| 89,556] 89,604] 89,680] 89,776 | 89,829} 89,888| 89,982 | 90,068} 90,140/ 90,251 | 90,339 
Civilian labor force.. .| 68,044} 69,166| 68,424] 68,949] 68,872] 69,040] 69,107] 68,990| 69,157 | 69,171 | 69,198 | 69,136) 69,193 69,500 | 69,561 
Participation rate......... 76.8 77.0 76.8 Tin 76.9 77 77.4 76.9 77.0 | 77.0 | 76.9 | 76.8 | 76.8 77.0 77.0 


EMplOoyed iiic.csmnxcccenanan | 64,897| 66,284| 65,455] 65,856 | 65,860] 66,031} 66,198] 66,309 | 66,258 | 66,361 | 66,386 66,298 | 66,337] 66,824| 66,676 
Employment-pop- H 


ulation ratio? TO Oul mn ror, 73.6 74.0 73.8 


73.5 73.6 73.5 73.7 73.8 73.9 73.8 | 73.8 | 73.8 | 73.6 


Agriculture. 2,356 2,356 2,377 2,369 2,313 2,357 2,411 2,402 | 2,398 | 2,990! 2,314 2,383 2,298 2,323 2,314 
Nonagricultural | | | | : 

industries.. 62,541 | 63,927| 63,078] 63,487| 63,547| 63,674| 63,787| 63,907 | 63,860! 63,971 64,075! 63,915: 64,039] 64501! 64,362 

Unemployed... 3,146 2,882 2,969 3,093 3,012 3,009 2,909 2,681 2,899 | 2,810 2,812 . 2,838 2,856 2,676 2,885 


Unemployment rate.... 4.6 4.2 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


4.3 45 4.4 44 4.2 3.9 4.2 | 41 44 41 44 3.9 44 


97,050 | 97,889| 97,457| 97,520] 97,571] 97,638) 97,685| 97,767) 97,834! 97,919 98,000, 98,082' 98,144] 98,212} 98,300 
Civilian labor force.. 58,094 | 59,198 | 58,731 | 58,832] 58,791| 59,070} 58,975] 59,129; 59,195: 59,232 59,362 59,432, 59,338} 59,348] 59,624 
Participation rate......... 59.9 60.5 60.3 60.3 60,3 60.5 60.4 60.5 | 60.5 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.5 60.4 60.7 
Eimployed.ciicsssineasssancne 55,311 


population’ 


| 56,613} 55,870] 56,078] 56,021] 56,322) 56,357] 56,488 | 56,575| 56693, 56,789' 56,883; 56919| 56,953] 57,255 
Employment-pop- | | | i 
ulation ratio®............ 57.0 $7.8 57.3 57.5 57.4 57.7 57.7 57.8 | 57.8 | 57.9 | 57.9 | 58.0 | 58.0 58.0 $8.2 
AQTiCutUre...sscessesssses | 827 798 766 787 774 752 775 760 755 831; 824] 826| B14 333 845 
Nonagricultural | | | 
industries.............. 54,484 55,815) 55,104) 55,291] 55,247} 55,570] 55,582] 55,728 | 55,820} 55,862 55,965 56,057 | 56,105} 56,120} 56,410 
Unemployed.........e0 2,783 2,585 2,861 2,754 2,770 2,748 2,618 2,641] 2,620 2,539 2,573 | 2,549| 2,419 2,395 2,369 


Unemployment rate....| 4.8 4.4 4.9 4.7 4.7 47 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 | 4.3 | 4.3 | 44 4.0 4.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years | | / 
Civilian noninstitutional | | 
14,934 | 15,365 | 15,199] 15,318] 15,261] 15,271] 15,309} 15,300] 15336 | 15359! 15,382) 15,420 | 15,483] 15,478] 15,459 
Civilian labor force. 7,806 7,932 7,905 7,948 8,026 8,005 7,961 7,941 | 7,854 7,891 7,844 | 7,871 7,875 8,016 7,984 
Participation rate......... 52.3 51.6 §2.2 51.9 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.9 $1.2 51.4 51.0 51.0 50.9 51.8 $1.6 
Employed.....cccsseenes 6,500 6,661 6,574 6,607 6,634 6,682 6,720 6,697 6,559 6,607 | 6,572 6,580 6,654 6,798 6,846 
Employment-pop- | | | 


population’ 


ulation ratio’... 43.5 43.4 43.4 43.1 43.5 43.8 43.9 43.8 42.8 | 43.0 | 42.7 42.7 | 43.0 43.9 44.3 
Agriculture, 261 244 | 280 297 253 278 276 256 236 | 231 244 | 213 | 215 228 226 
Nonagricultural | | é 

industries. mare 6,239 6,417 6,294 6,310 6,381 6,404 6,444 6,441 6,323 | 6,376 6,328 | 6,367 6,439 6,570 6,620 

Unemployed... ay 1jG06K™  ahent 1,331 1,341 |. 1,992 1,323 1,241 1,244 1,295 1,284 Tere, en teed 1,218 1,138 


Unemployment rate.... 16.7 16.0 16.8 16.9 17.3 16.5 15.6 15.7 | 16.5 | 16.3 | 16.2 16.4 ASS 15.2 14.3 
White | | | | 
Civilian noninstitutional | | i 
population’ 169,044 | 169,436 | 169,492 | 169,569 | 169,675 | 169,782 | 169,897 170,010 , 170,148 | 170,290 170,427 | 170,545 | 170,649 
Civilian labor force 114,018 | 114,311 | 114,326 | 114,597 | 114,567 | 114,562 | 114,659 | 114,622 | 114,669 114,758 | 114,784 | 115,073 | 115,263 
Participation rate......... 67.2 | 67.5 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.6 67.5 67.5 | 67.5 67.4 | 67.4 | 67.4 | 67.4 67.5 67.5 
| 


ee 
= 
@ 
a 
& 
= 
on 
ES 
D> 
8 


Employed....ccccsensseceeene 107,808 | 109,856 | 108,752 | 109,154 | 109,211 | 109,528 | 109,721 | 109,906 | 109,779 | 109,851 109,832 | 109,904 ' 110,063 | 110,604 | 110,729 
Employment-pop- | | 
ulation ratio”... 64.1 | 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.6 64.7 64.7 | 64.6 64.6 64.6 64.5 64.6 64.9 64.9 
Unemployed... 5,300} 4,836} 5,266 5,157 5,115 5,069 4,846 4,656 | 4,880 4,771 4,837 | 4,854 4,721 4,469 4,534 
Unemployment rate.... 4.7 4.2 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.2 44 4.3 | 4.2 4.2 4.2 41 3.9 3.9 
Black | 
Civilian noninstitutional : ) 
population’ 23,604 | 24,003 | 23,794] 23,847| 23,872 | 23,895 | 23,923) 23,950 | 23,978 ; 24,006 24,043 24081 24,117| 24,149| 24,180 


| 
Civilian labor force. 15,134 15,529 15,299 15,380 15,420 15,438 15,389 15,424 | 15,426 15,524 15,728 15,691 15,555 15,638 15,709 
Participation rate. aS 64.1 | 64.7 | 64.3 64.5 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.3 64.7 | 65.4 | 65.2 | 64.5 64.8 65.0 
Employed......ccccesecees 13,542 | 13,969! 13,692] 13,736] 13,722] 13,816) 13,864] 13,837 | 13,836 | 14,040, 14237  14,180| 14,067| 14,128] 14,149 
Employment-pop- | 
ulation ratio®... 


57.4| 582) 67.6 57.6 57.5 57.8 58.0 57.8 | 577| (585) 692) 28.9 | sa.3 58.5 58.5 
| 1,592 | 1,560} 1,607] 1,644] 1,698] 1,622] 1,525] 1,587 | 1590} 1,484) 1,491) 1,511 | 1,488} 1,510] 1,560 
Unemployment rate... 10.5 | 10.0 10.5 10.7 11.0 10.5 10.3 10.3 | 9.6 | 9.5 | 9.6 | 9.6 


= 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate.. 
Employed... 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio”... 
Unemployed 


Employment status 
1996 1997 


Unemployment rate 


Annual average 


1997 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands} 


‘ The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


; —- - a a poop a - 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May nek) July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
| | r 
1 | | } 
| H | 
ee | 
19,213 | 20,321} 19,505| 20,013/ 20,067} 20,119] 20,180 20,236 20,293 20,351 | 20,407| 20,464| 20,519| 20,575 20,629 
12,774 | 13,796] 13,139] 13,669) 13,634 | 13,666 | 13,601 | 13,760 | 13,814 13,861 | 13,886] 13,861| 13,896| 13,880 13,973 
66.5 67.9 67.4 68.3 | 67.9 | 67.9 | 67.4| 680; 681 68.1 68.0 67.7 67.7 67.5 67.7 
11,642 | 12,726 | 12,148) 12,554) 12,529] 12,533) 12,514) 12,713 | 12,751 | 12,772] 12,867) 12,807| 12,806] 12,921. 12,921 
60.6 62.6 62.3 62.7 | 62.4 | 62.3 | 62.0| 628, 628| 628 63.1 62.6 62.4 62.8 | 62.6 
991 1,115 | 1,105 1,133} 1,087} 1,047} 1,063} 1,089 1,019 1,054 1,090 959 1,052 
7.5 8.2 | 8.1 | 8.3 | 8.0 | 7.6 Er. 7.9 6.9 | 


data for the “other races” groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 


white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 1997 
Selected categories == T 
1996 1997 Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. | May | June | duly | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Characteristic | | | | | 
Employed, 16 years and over..) 126,708 | 129,558 | 127,899 | 128,541 | 128,515 | 129,035 | 129,275 | 129,494 | 129,392 | 129,661 / 129,747 129,761 | 129,910 130,575 | 130,777 
68,207 69,685 68,773 69,209 69,248 69,415 69,565 69,765 69,586 | 69,711 69,748} 69,656 | 69,785 | 70,352 , 70,195 
58,501 59,873 §9,126 §9,332 59,267 | 59,620 59,710 | 59,729 59,806 | 59,950 | 59,999 | 60,105 | 60,125 60,223 60,582 
| Married men, spouse | | | i 
| PIGS raciasasceeseson sean 42,417 42,642 42,533 42,815 42,489 42,502 42,426 | 42,357 | 42,476 | 42,582) 42,680! 42,648 42,771 | 42,967 | 42,952 
: Married women, spouse | | | 
| BIS SOM i ritecnicccicatecnssss suse 32,406 32,755 32,599 32,717 32,597 32,690 | 32,549 | 32,520! 32654) 32,813 32,861 32,846 32,978 32,840 32,975 
Women who maintain | ; 
PAMINOS siicicaistectvesscastevnswse 7,363 7,775 7,562 7,536 7,585 7,696 | 7,790 ' 7,820 7,820) 7,875 7,892 7,876 7,865 7,726 7,822 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: | i 
Wage and salary workers... 1,869 1,890 1,909 1,955 1,912 1,901 1,952 1,917 | 1,912 1,897 1,853 1,889 1,815 1,855 1,844 
Self-employed workers........ 1,518 1,457 1,459 1,444 1,373 1,433 1,438 | 1,442 | 1,429 | 1,478 1,477 1,495 1,475 1,493 1,496 
Unpaid family workers......... 56 | 51/60 60 18 59 62 | 52 | 47 52 50 | 44 55 49 | 54 
Nonagricultural industries: | | | | 
Wage and salary workers... | 114,171 | 116,983 | 115,196 | 115,431 | 115,949 | 116,413 | 116,515 | 416,874 | 116,642 | 117,146 | 117,872 | 117,303 | 117,635 | 118,083 | 118,403 
Government........... 18,217 18,131 18,211 18,247 18,144 18,067 18,048 17,863 | 18,113 | 18,303 | 18,203 | 18,109 | 18,075! 18170| 18,248 
Private industries... 95,954 98,852 96,985 97,184 97,805 98,346 98,467 99,011 | 98,529 98,843 | 99,169 99,194 | 99,560 | 99,913 100,155 
Private households. 928 | 915 925 1,002 894 882 923 | 948 | 888 | 911 | 935 877 | 877 910 946 
Other... 95,025 97,937 96,060 | 96,199; 96,911 97,464 | 97,544 | 98,063 97,641 97,932 H 98,234; 98317! 98683 | 99,003 | 99,209 
Self-employed workers 8,971 9,056 9,147 9,399 9,112 9,219 | 9,124 | 9,098 9,089 | 8,927 | 8955: 8949 | 8,930 | 9,004 8,886 
Unpaid family workers........ 122 120 143 168 136 109 133 142 | 128 129 | 126 | 83 92 | 97 99 
Persons at work part time’ | | 
All industries: \ ' | 
Part time for economic | | | | 
RO RSONS ie venseadascvasienn sain 4,315 4,068 4,345 4,319 4,250 4,162 4,360 | 4,060 | 4,049 | 4,019 | 3,988 | 3,928 | 3,913 | 3,890 3,855 
Slack work or business | | i | i 
CONILIONS.........cceeeneeee 2,388 2,286 2,379 2,391 2,365 2,340 2,402 2,295 2,347 2,236 2,164 | 2,187 | 2,211 | 2,221 | 2,230 
Could only find part-time i 
WWOVK we fterrisens esi sbi cave 1,605 1,468 1,653 1,564 1,550 1,519 1,625 1,440 1,373 1,489 1,487 | 1,455 | 1,406 | 1,386 | 1,323 
Part time for noneconomic ri | | | 
WERBONG rerenvas ex: paves ess i 17,770 18,149 17,758 18,210 18,061 18,144 18,155 18,218 18,205 18,055 18,096 | 17,901 | 18,113 | 18,083 | 18,386 
Nonagricultural industries: | | | | 
Part time for economic | | | | | 
FOHSONS: ccartensteteneciavasias 4,123 3,879 4,164 4,075 3,957 4,204 3,853 3,819 3,858 3,832 | 3,739 | 3,732 | 3,689 | 3,654 
Slack work or business | i \ H 
CONMIIONS.....ccecceseeseeenee 2,263 2,167 2,241 2,259 2,210 2,279 2,166 | 2,202; 2,121 | 2,066! 2,067 ! 2,103 2,100 2,113 
Could only find part-time 
WO ieerab ne ennncnuchacesess 1,576 1,433 1,622 1,521 1,484 | 1,599 | 1,402 | 1,320 | 1,462 1,455 | 1,417 1,378 | 1,346 1,291 
Part time for noneconomic | | \ f ; 
NumiaceakatiasesiCxsisaad 17,564 17,178 17,461 17,588 | 17,654 17,577 17,521 17,381 17,537 17,486 17,791 


" Excludes persons “with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average | 1996 
Selected categories Tr 


1996 1997 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 


Characteristic 


Total) all WOPKOIS saicsscsssecscvcsotennvoonsoaraneprense 5.4 4.9 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.2 5.0 48 5.0 49 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.6 47 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 16.7 16.0 16.8) 16.9 17.3 16.5 15.6 15.7] 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5} 15.2 14.3 
Men, 20 years and over... 4.6 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.2 44 4.1 | 44 44 3.9 41 
Women, 20 years and OVEM......cseseeees 4.8 4.4 49 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.3 44 4.0 4.0 

| I / 
Whites totals sic vissccasnes-scccneseniaasesccertans 47 4.2 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.2 41 43 4.2 A2Z~ 42 44 3.9 3.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 14.2 13.6 14.2 14.1 14.6 14.1 13.5 12.9 14.4 14.4 14.2 14.1 13.4 12.3 Tie 


155| | 14.3 15.0 15.1 14.8) 15.1 14.6 13.0 15.8 15.0 15.1) 14.4 14.3 12.8 11.3 


12.9 12.8 WWi2 7) 13.49 14.4} 13.0 12.2 12.7 12.8 13.7 13.1 13.7 12.3 11.6 1141 


Men, 16 to 19 years 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 


Men, 20 years and over. cop 41 3.6 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.5 36; 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.6 
Women, 20 years and over..........00+ 41 3.7 4.3 3.9 39} 39 3.7 3.7 3.7 | 3.5 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.4 
| 
Black, total. 10.5 10.0 10.5 10.7 11.0 10.5 9.9 10.3 10.3 9.6 95} 96 9.6 9.7 9.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years ao 33.6 32.4 33.9; 34.1 33.6} 32.1 31.9/ 33.9] 32.2] 300] 304] 32.7 295) 333) 34.4 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 36.9 36.5 38.1 409) 368/ 405] 37.7) 345) 39.1 34.6] 33.9) 37.6) 30.1 35.0] 36.2 
Women, 16 to 19 yeals.....ccceeeee 30.3 28.7 30.1 27.7 30.4 34.6 26.3 33.3 25.5} 25.9 27.2 28.6 28.8 31.9 33.1 
Men, 20 years and OVEL......ccseeseeeene 9.4 8.5 8.5 9.0 8.8 8.9 8.4 8.4 9.0) 83 Ta 7-9 8.3 7.8 8.6 
Women, 20 years and OVEF.......0006 8.7 8.8 9.5 | 9.3 10.0 | 9.2 8.6 9.2 9.0 | 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.3 8.4 8.1 
| ! 
Hispanic origin, total.......:ssccsereees 8.9 7.7 7.5 8.2 8.4 8.3 8.0 7.6 77 | 7.9 7.3 7.6 7B ie 6S 75 
Married men, spouse present............. 3.0 | ag, B19; hy a2s8) 28| 28 257i Nan 207, 2.7 2.6 26.7  12k6 261) 28 2.6 
Married women, spouse present........ 3.6 | 3.4 3.7 3.3 34| 33 3.2} 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.8 
Women who maintain families............ 8.2 8.1 8.5 8.7 8.8 | 8.7 T9 7.9 8.0 | 7.6 8.0 | 7.8 7.8 | 8.1 VA 
Full-time workers.... 5.3 4.8 5.2 | 5.2 5.1 | 5.1 48 4.8 4.9 4.8 47 4.7 4.7 4.4 46 
Part-time workers.... 5.8 | 5.5 5.9 5.7 5 O5l hanno Hoh mats) 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.5 53°" 1Si4 5.0 
Industry 

Nonagricultural wage and salary | | | ! | 
WOFKETS...eccsseeseeetseenee §:5 5.0 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.9 5.0 | 5.0 4.8 4.7 4.8 
Mining... 54 3.8 ls 5.3 4.0 3.9 2.3 3.3 28) 4.4 4.9 3.4 45; 33 3.3 
Construction 10.1 9.0 9.2 9.8 9.1 9.4 8.8 8.6 8.8 | 8.7 9.0 | 8.7 8.7 7.9 8.9 
Manufacturing 4.8 4.2 47 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.2 43 4.1 |} 41 3.8 3.6 3.8 
Durable goods, 4.5 3.5 4.5 4.3 4.0 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.4) 34 3.1 
Nondurable goods..... 5.2 3 5.1 5.0 5.3 5.3 5.5 5.3 5.0 | 5.4 5.0 5.3 4.8 4.4 4.9 
Transportation and public utilities.. 41 3.5 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 2.9 3.6 3.0 3.4 3.7 3.8 3.3 341 3.3 
Wholesale and retail trade Ss 6.4 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.2 5.8 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..... 2.7 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.1 3.2 3.3 31 CHS 3.1 3.0 | 3.0 2.9 2.4 2.8 
SOIVICGS: cs .tsynvsvancaiersoasersestarmessneenerecssses 5.4 46 5.1| 49 4.9 4.9 4.6 47 47 4.4 45 4.6 43| 44 4.5 
Government WOrkers......ccccsesersesereeees 2.9 2.6 3.4 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.4 2.5 2.8 ad 01) 9 lex) 2.4 2.3 21 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 10.2 9.1 9.7 8.7 9.0 9.3 9.5 7.6 10.4| 3.4 89} 9.0 9.6 8.6 9.7 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of | Annual average | 1996 1997 
Sa eee ea T i a eee eee : 
unemployment | 1996 1997 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. _ Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. 
a es pp ff dt ie 


Less than 5 weeks 
5 to 14 weeks...... 
15 weeks and over.. 
15 to 26 weeks. 
27 weeks and over 


| | | 
as 2,633 2,538 | 2,622 | 2,678 | 2,580 | 2,618 2,471 2,542 | 2,541 2,446 2,564] 2,484 2,558] 2,423 2,531 
2,287 2,138 | 2,382 | 2,251 | 2,341 2,825 | 2,177 | 2,067| 2,188 | 2,097! 2,124 2,115) 1,912] 2,048. 1,922 
2,316 2,062 | 2,178] 2,150) 2,158] 2,079 | 2,088 | 2,076| 2,069} 2,128; 2,027| 2,109| 1,990] 1,865: 1,964 
1,053 995 | 989 964 1,031 1,003 | 1,083] 1,054; 1,031 1,061 | 950} 1,031 , 919 899 | 936 
1,262 1,067; 1,189] 1,186} 1,127] 1,076 | VH,05544) 40225" 945038 1/067 : 94,077 | 41078; 1,074 966 1,028 


15.3 15.3 16.5; 15.8 15.9 16.3 15.6 16.3 
7.8 | 7.9 6.2. 7.9 8.1 cig 7.8 Thus 


15.4) 15.4 


Mean duration, in WeeKS........cccee! 16.7 15.8 15.8 15.9 | 15.9 
| WO BA 


Median duration, in weeks. 8.3 8.0 7.9 7.9 | 8.2 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average | 1996 1997 
; —— ~— => ~~~-5- —+—— —- - 
unemployment 1996 | 1997 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
ale 1 ah tf : 
| | 
1 | | | 
JOD NOSEMS  o..cecscsevees 3,370 3,037 3,174 3,191 3,147 3,148 3,038 2,961 | 3,094 2,954 | 3,010 3,007 | 2,934 2,886 2,991 
On temporary layoff... 1,021 931 960 953 | 949 993 | 958 909 | 928 894 891 893 | 963 815 961 
Not on temporary layoff... 2,349 2,106 | 2,214] 2,238) 2,198} 2,155| 2,080] 2,052/ 2,166) 2,060! 2,119] 2,114] 1,971] 2,071: 2,030 
Job leavers 774 795 849 861 804 797 776 808 | 827 812, 894 853 | 732 655 692 
Reentrants 2,512 2,338 2,567 2,499 | 2,608 2,497 | 2,422 2,338 | 2,333 2,263 | 2,173 2,263 | 2,247 2,229 | 2,170 
580 569 627 596 623 617 | 569 573 | 510 564 554 560 555 560 552 
| | i i 
Percent of unemployed | 
Jeb losers! : 46.6 45.4 44.0| 44.6) 43.8] 446) 44.6) 44.3/ 45.7] 44.8) 45.4] 45.0] 45.4 456, 467 
On temporary layoff 14.1 13.8 13.3 13.3 13.2 14.1 14.1 13.6| 13.7 13.6] 13.4 13.4) 14.9 12.9 15.0 
Not on temporary layoff... 32.5 31.3 30.7 31.3) 30.6 30.5 30.6 30.7 32.0 31.2 32.0 31.6 30.5 32.7 31.7 
Job leavers 10.7 11.8 11.8 12.0] 11.2 11.3) 11.4 12.1} 12,2 12.3) 13.5 12.8) 11.3 10.3 10.8 
Reentrants. 34.7 34.7 35.6 35.0 36.3 35,4) 35.6 35.0 34,5 34.3) 32.8 33.9 34.7 35.2 | 33.9 
New entrants... 8.0 8.4 8.7 8.3) 8.7 8.7 8.4 8.6 fe 8.6| 8.4 8.4 8.6 8.8 8.6 
Percent of civilian | i 
labor force | ! | 
Jobilosars! hee... i 2.5 2.2 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.2 2.2| 2.3 2.2| 2.2 2.2| 2.2 24 2.2 
Job leavers.. 53 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 Tf 6) 5 Ae) Be 
Reentrants 1.9 1.7 1.9 1.8 1.9 1.8| 1,8 1.7| V7 1.7] 1.6 1.7} 1.6 1.6} 1.6 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Civilian workers] 


Annual average | 1996 1997 
Sex and age rt 
1996 1997 | Dec, | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May L June | July ; Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. 
il + —{ f ae Sea ok ees ees If { 
Total, 16 years and over. 5.4 49 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.2 H 5.0 4.8 5.0 4.9 | 49 4.9 4.8 4.6 4.7 
16 to 24 years... 12.0 11.3 11.9 12.0| 12.0 AT lh) MAS 11.0 11.4 11.0 11.3 11.2 14.4 10.9 10.6 
16 to 19 years. 16.7 16.0 16.8 16.9 | 17.3 16.5 | 15.6 1Si7"| 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 
16 to 17 years., 18.9 | — 182 19.3 17.8 | 19.5 19,0 18.4 18.3 | 17.3 17.9 17.9 19.3 | 17.5 17.6 17.7 
18 to 19 years..... 15.2 14.5 15.4 16.2 15.2 14.9 | 13.6 13.9 | 15.9 15.5 15.4 14.5 | 14.1 13.6 11.7 
20 to 24 years........ 9.3 8.5 9.0 9.2 | 8.8 8.9 | 8.8 8.2 | 8.4 7.9 8.4 8.2 | 8.5 8.4 8.5 
25 years and over. 4.2 3.8 44 4.0 | 4.0 4.0 | 3.7 3.7 | 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 | 3.6 3.4 3.6 
25 to 54 years 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.1 | 3.8 3.9 | 3.9 3/8 | 3.8 3.8 ’ 3.7, 3.5 3.7 
55 years and over. 3.4 3.0 3.4 3.1 3.1 3.3 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.0 | 3.0 3.1} 2.8 2.8 2.8 
iu | 

Men, 16 years and over. 5.4 4.9 ox 5.3 5.1 5:1 4.9 4:55 5.0 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4:5} 4.7 
16 to 24 years...... 12.6 11.8 12.3 12.7 12.1 412.1 | 11.8 10.7 | 11.9 11.5 | 11.9 12.0 | 12.0 11.6 | W141 
18.1 16.9 17.9 18.3 17.9 17.9 17.4 15.7 18.2 LEP S ace 17:2 |. 16:3 15.6! 14.2 
oe 20.8 19.1 20.6 20.3 19.7 20.9 | 20.2 18.5 19.7 18.8 18.1 18.8 | 18.2 18.2 18.4 
Bonen rp 16.3 15.4 15.9 16.9 15.7 16.1 15.5 14.0 17.4 16.1 17.3 16.1 | 14.8 14.1 | 14.4 
9.5 8.9 9.2 9.5 8.8 8.8 8.7 7.8 | 8.3 8.3 8.8 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.3 
44 3.6 3.8 39) 3.9 GiSumn nn s.7 35| 37 36] 3.6 35) 315 312 MSG 
4.2 3.7 3.9 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.6 3.8 3,7 | 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.3 | 3.6 
55 years and over.... 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.4 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.0 | 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.4 
Women, 16 years and over............ 5.4 5.0 5.5 5.3 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 5.0 5.0 | 5.0 5.0 | 4.7 4.7 4.6 
16 to 24 years......... ini 11.3 10.7 11.5 11.3 11.8 11.2 10.8 11.3 10.8 10.4 10.6 10.4) 10.1 10:11}, 10:2 
16 to 19 years.. 15.2 15.0 15.8 15.4 16.7 15.0 13.7 15.6 14.7 15.3 15.0 15.5 14.7 14.7 14.3 
16 to 17 years 16.9 17.2 17.9 15.1 19.3 17.0 16.6 18.1 14.7 16.9 17.7 19.8 16.7 17.0 17.0 
18 to 19 years... 14.0 13.6 14.2 15.4 14.7 13.7 11.6 13.9 14.2 14.8 | 13.3 12.8 13.4 13.0 12.4 
20 to 24 years... 9.0 8.1 8.9 8.9 8.8 8.9 9.0 8.7 8.5 7.5 | 7.9 7.3 7.4 7.4 | 7.6 
25 years and over... 4.3 4.2 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 | 3.7 3.6 3.6 

25 to 54 years | 

55 years and over... 
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Alaska.. 
Arizona. 
Arkansas.. 
California 


Colorado. 
Connecticut. 
Delaware. 
District of Columbia 


BONG: sevevcscrdcneeessnaseeieaesantectehsrhan de 


GGOlG ian necnreedrrcdeaantrentescenenny ae etseatne 


Hawaii. 
Idaho, 

Illinois... 
Indiana 


lowa.. Bo OGTR ERE 


Kansas. 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts... 


P = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


State 


Labor Force Data 


46 4.8 
7.8 7.4 
5.6 3.9 
5.5 5.0 
6.9 6.4 
44 3.0 
5.8 47 
53 3.6 
8.2 8.5 
Dea 4.9 4.6 
47 3.8 
67 5.9 
5.3 54 
5.2 4.5 
3.7 3.9 
Be a 3.9 2.6 
4.6 37 
57 5.0 
6.5 5.9 
4.8 5.0 
4.6 47 
3.9 3.7 
4.8 3.9 
4.0 3.2 
5.9 6.1 


Oct. | 


1996 1997 


Nov. 
1997° 


Missouri, 
Montana.. 
Nebraska... 


New Hampshire... 


New Jersey 
New Mexico. 
New York. 


Pennsylvania 


Fihode lslanditncas: ssnvcmeauwrnncciseneary 


South Carolina 
South Dakota, 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia.. 
Wisconsin... 
Wyoming. 


Alabama. 
Alaska.. 
Arizona. 
Arkansas. 
California 


Colorado. 
Connecticut.... 
Delaware 


Gaorgladimatssncccradnsusestne | 


Hawaii. 
Idaho... 
Illinois... 
Indiana... 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana... 


Maryland 
Massachusetts... 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi.. 


° = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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1,834.8 1,852.7 
262.8 265.8 
1,936.8 2,008.6 
1,090.6 1,099.3 
12,931.2 | 13,236.2 


1,919.1 1,953.4 
1,595.3 1,622.3 
380.3 394.2 
619.0 610.8 
6,268.2 6,460.5 


3,558.8 3,666.5 
526.8 528.2 
497.7 504.1 

5,704.5 5,769.7 

2,827.5 2,857.0 


1,386.9] 1,411.6 
1,251.0] 1,273.3 
1,680.9] 1,710.5 
1,827.6 | 1,847.8 | 

541.2 553.0 | 


| 
2,220.3 2,254.8 | 
3,071.7] 3,140.4 | 
4,371.0 4,421.3 
2,448.5 2,494.3 | 
1,096.2 1,107.2 | 


Missouri.... 
Montana... 
Nebraska... 


New Jersey. 
New Mexico. 
New York..... 
North Carolina 
North Dakota. 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island...... 


Vermont. 
| Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin........ 
Wyoming 


South Carolina 
South Dakota., 
Tennessee. 


3.9 
§.2 
1.9 
3.9 
3.1 


4.9 
6.1 
6.2 
3.5 
1.9 


44 
3.7 
5.3 
4.8 
4.8 


3.5 
rail 
5.1 
5.0 
2.8 


3.6 
3.6 
4.2 
6.6 
3.4 
4.2 


2,622.8 
367.1 
860.9 
911.3 
573.4 


3,733.1 
710.8 
8,075.1 
3,675.0 
320.4 


§,369.6 
1,408.1 
1,536.4 
5,466.5 

449.6 


1,723.4 

354.3 
2,572.0 
8,560.2 
1,011.7 


279.7 
3,251.3 
2,532.1 

711.9 
2,677.8 
222.2 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


Annual average | 1996 1997 
Industry - - ee coo fas Se ois ie es 
1996 | 1997° | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May f June July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov.? | Dec.? 
119,523 | 122,257 | 120,659 | 120,909 | 121,162 | 121,344 | 121,671 | 121,834 | 122,056 | 122,440 | 122,492 122,792 | 4 23,083 | 123,495 | 123,865 
PRIVATE SECTOR.. 100,076 | 102,602 | 101,145 | 101,380 | 101,615 | 101,799 | 102,092 | 102,269 | 102,417 | 102,721 | 102,688 | 103,078 | 103,334 | 103,733 | 104,081 
GOODS-PRODUCING 24,431 24,738 24,540 24,581 24,653 24,670 24,667 24,702 24,714 | 24,713 24,765 24,771 24,814 24,891 | 24,980 
Mining)... 574 573 571 | 574 574 572 573 576 574 | 574 | 573 576 574 572 | 572 
Metal mining........... 54 54 54 | 55 | 54 54 54 54 54 | 54 54 54 53 54 53 
Oil and gas extraction... 317 320 316 317 319 317 319 321 320 | 321 | 321 323 323 322 | 321 
Nonmetallic minerals, | 
except fuels... 106 108 107 108 108 108 107 108 108 | 108 107 108 107 106 | 108 
Construction... 5,400 5,627 §,521 §,542 5,604 5,609 5,599 5,628 5,622 | 5,625 5,637 5,642 5,650 5,680! 5,730 
General building contractors..... 1,254 1,306 1,281 1,287 1,298 1,298 1,297 1,300 1,302 1,308 1,306 1,305 1,311 1,326 1,340 
Heavy construction, except | 
building 770 768 772 774 791 77 767 77 766 | 761 | 764 762 758 758 769 
Special trades contractors. 3,377 3,554 3,468 3,481 3,515 | 3,534 3,535 3,551 3,554 3,556 3,567 3,575 3,581 3,596 3,621 
Manufacturing... ccc | 18,457 18,538 18,448 18,465 | 18,475 18,489 18,495 18,498 18,518 | 18514 18,555 18,553 18,590 18,639 18,678 
Production workers. 12,749 12,809 12,743 12,758 | 12,762 V2 771 12,774 12,790 12,791 12,792 12,815 12,818 12,851 12,884 12,928 
Durable goods... 10,766 10,915 10,803 | 10,821 | 10,836 10,848 10,856 10,864 10,891 10,910 10,957 10,952 10,985 11,019 11,050 
Production workers. é 7,370 7,489 7,398 7,417 7,427 | 7,437 7,440 7,454 7,466, 7,482 7,525 7,518 7,545 7,572 7,603 
Lumber and wood products..... 780 798 788 789 793 797 799 800 797 | 796 | 798 798 800 800 807 
Furniture and fixtures..........00 504 509 505 506 | 507 | 507 506 508 508 510 506 508 509 510 513 
Stone, clay, and glass i | 
PROGUGES gh uicrprenecersseses onecesks 541 541 543 543 543 542 541 540 538 | 541 $41 541 $43 541 543 
Primary metal industries.......... 711 711 707 708 708 709 710 708 709 | 708 | 711 713 716 716 718 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,448 1,472 1,458 1,460 1,462 1,463 1,468 1,468 1,470 1,468 | 1,475 1,477 1,482 1,485 | 1,489 
Industrial machinery and | ! / 
OQUIPMENK,.......:ccsecsereceneeaeees 2,112 2,155 2,119 2,126 2,132 2,136 2,142 2,146 2,152) 2,155! 2,165 2,168 2,176 2,183! 2,186 
Computer and office | | 
OQUIPMEON,.,......sccsesreseeeeans 363 379 366 367 370 372 375 378 379 | 381 | 385 384 386 384 | 386 
Electronic and other electrical | | | ' 
OQUIPMEM,.....0:ssssecesnsveesenees 1,651 1,657 1,647 1,645 1,645 1,645 1,643 1,644 1,651 | 1,658 | 1,661 1,663 1,666 1,676 | 1,681 
Electronic components and | 
ACCOSSOHICS.......csssererrevenes 610 630 609 610 612 614 618 622 628 632 | 637 639 644 650 | 654 
Transportation equipmernt....... 1,781 1,830 1,793 1,802 1,804 1,810 1,804 1,809 1,824 1,826 | 1,855 1,840 1,849 1,868 | 1,865 
Motor vehicles and | | 
equipment... 963 972 961 966 964 969 957 960 967 965 | 985 973 977 995 | 986 
Aircraft and parts... 460 505 479 483 487 491 495 498 505 | 510 | 514 515 518 $21 525 
Instruments and related | | | 
PKOGUGU rer Sissecaassxesrny sx 854 857 856 854 854 | 853 855 854 856 | 859 | 858 858 859 860 863 
Miscellaneous manufacturing | | 
WAGUSEAOB;.cssaisscessarxovainrvecansers 387 386 387 388 388 386 388 387 386 389 | 387 386 385 380 | 385 
Nondurable goods. 7,691 7,622 7,645 7,644 7,639 7,641 7,639 7,634 7,627 7,604 7,598 7,601 7,605 7,620 7,628 
Production workers. re 5,379 5,320 5,345 5,341 5,335 5,334 5,334 §,336 §,325| 5,310 5,290 5,300 5,306 §,312 | 5,325 
Food and kindred products..... 1,693 1,693 1,689 1,695 1,694 1,698 1,699 1,693 1,692 1,684 | 1,679 1,688 1,690 1,701 1,707 
Tobacco products... 41 41 42 41 42 42 4) 41 41) 41 40 40 41 42 41 
Textile mill products. 624 608 615 615 612 612 609 609 607 608 | 604 605 604 602 603 
Apparel and other textile i 
PROCS ili spansorctevenssdexeey 864 813 840 835 831 827 822 818 816 | 810 | 810 803 800 797 795 
Paper and allied products........ 681 677 678 678 678 677 677 677 675 675 675 675 675 677 678 
Printing and publishing............ 1,538 1,544 1,534 1,534 1,534 1,535 1,541 1,546 1,550 1,549 1,547 1,547 1,548 1,552 1,552 
Chemicals and allied products 1,032 1,027 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,029 1,030 1,027 | 1,023 1,024 1,026 1,028 1,030 1,030 
Petroleum and coal products... 142 138 140 | 139 | 139 | 140 140 139 138 138 138 138 137 137 138 
Rubber and miscellaneous H | | 
Plastics products.........sccesee 981 990 985 | 985 | 987 988 988 988 989 986 991 990 993 993 996 
Leather and leather products.. 96 91 94 94 94 | 94 93 93 92 90 | 90 89 89 89° 88 
SERVICE-PRODUCING......... oieed 95,092 97,519 96,119 96,328 | 96,509 96,674 97,004 97,132 97,342 97,727 | 97,727 98,021 98,269 98,604 98,885 
Transportation and public | 
utilities. aes 6,261 6,426 6,288 6,351 6,376 6,405 6,421 6,431 6,434 | 6,443 | 6,289 6,473 6,497 6,498! 6,488 
Transportation.. 4,038 4,183 4,065 4,121 4,142 4,164 4,179 4,187 4,193 4,202! 4,049 4,232 4,247 4,243 | 4,227 
Railroad transportation... 231 227 228 228 227 226 225 226 230 229 | 225 227 226 229 | 228 
Local and interurban | | 
Passenger transit... 439 458 449 452 453 455 460 458 457 461 | 464 457 458 460 | 463 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,641 1,688 1,642 1,656 1,664 1,671 1,676 1,687 1,686 1,692 1,703 1,708 1,710 1,702 1,703 
Water transportation.........0000 173 177 173 175 175 175 AT? 176 178 176 | 179 176 178 Reh 176 
Transportation by aif.........0600 1,122 1,183 1,133 1,168 1,178 1,191 1,192 1,192 1,192 1,193 1,025 1,211 1,221 1,221 | 1,200 
Pipelines, except natural gas.. 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 | 14 14 14 14 | 14 
Transportation services.......... 417 436 426 428 431 432 435 434 436 437 | 439 439 440 440 | 443 
Communications and public 
utilities. 2,223 2,243 2,223 2,230 2,234 2,241 2,242 2,244 2,241 2,241 | 2,240 2,241 2,250 2,255 2,261 
Communications... 1,338 1,374 1,347 1,354 1,358 1,364 1,369 1,372 1,372 1,372 | 1,376 1,376 1,385 1,392 | 1,398 
Electric, gas, and sanitary | 
BOIVIOGD ass ise saxccaatencgpaiesapt esas 885 869 876 876 876 877 873 872 869 869 864 865 865 863 | 863 
Wholesale trade... 6,483 6,657 6,559 6,570 6,593 6,611 6,622 6,630 6,634) 6,664 6,675 6,687 6,712 6,730 6,743 
Rratall trade yi ten rsccsstesssassnascntes 21,625 22,131 21,912 | 21,917 | 21,922 21,945 22,029 22,026 22,079 | 22,159 22,189 22,215 22,258 22,373 22,425 
Building materials and garden : 
supplies..... 892 927 914 914 918 922 931 932 928 | 930 929 926 926 932 936 
General merchandise stores..... 2,726 2,803 2,769 2,757! 2,752 2,783 2,799 2,787 2,798 | 2,803 2,822 2,818 2,824 2,855 2,851 
Department stores... 2,388 2,458 2,425 2,420 i, 2,416 2,452 2,446 2,452 2,450) 2,458, 2,470 2,469 2,474 2,508 2,497 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Employ ment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted | 
[In thousands] | 


eee eee 


Annual average | 1996 1997 | 


Industry eal ae CM Lin ai... 
1996 | 1997° | Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July , Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov.? We Dec? 
5 os ——$—+ —— oo = — — 
Food CSA PR 3,435 | 3,497 f 3,468 3,474 3,477) 3,478 3,480 3,482 3,487 3,502} 3,505 an 3,520 3,519! 3,521 | 
Automotive dealers an : | | \ i | 
service stations. 2,270 2,323 2,304 2,307 2,311 2,315 2,319 2,316 2,315 2,318 | 2,325 2,331 2,336 2,340) 2,346 


New and used car dealers 1,032 1,057 1,048 1,051 1,053 1,055 1,055 1,054 1,056 1,055 | 1,057 1,057 1,060 1,062 | 1,062 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,101 1,103 1,106 1,107 1,103 | 1,104 1,105 1,099 1,097 | 1,096 1,102 1,102 1,108 A TAZ apie OF 
Furniture and home furnishings | | 4 
SLOVASrireristeccvertneseeprroncearteek ra 985 1,041 1,021 1,020 1,022 1,025 1,026 1,032 1,034 1,042; 1,044 1,049 1,055 1,061 1,068 ~ 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,499 7,603 7,551 7,552 7,556 | 7,525 7,571 7,572 7,595 | 7,639 7,618 7,626 7,626 7,657 | 7,683 We 
Miscellaneous retail | | i | { | 
establishMents.......cccerecee 2,717 1,835 2,779 2,786 2,783 | 2,793 2,798 2,806 2,825 2,829 | 2,844 2,856 2,863 2,897 2,913 a 

Finance, insurance, and . . } 
real estate... 6,899 7,053 6,962; 6,971 6,980 6,992 7,019 7,029 7,034 7,058 7,068 7,082 7,108 71327 7,155 


3,301 3,045 3,343 3,351 3,355 3,366 3,381 3,389 3,394 3,405 3,414 3,427 3,444 3,458; 3,471 
2,024 2,046 2,030 2,032 2,034 2,037 2,041 2,043 2,044 2,048 | 2,048 2,048 2,052 2,059 2,065 
1,466 1,489 1,475 1,478 1,479 1,482 1,486 1,488 1,487 1,490 1,491 1,491 1,495 1,500 1,504 


Finance..... 
Depository institutions 
Commercial banks.... 


Savings institutions... 263 253 256 255 255 254 253 253 254 253 252 251 250 250 251 
Nondepository institutions....... 516 546 532 533 530 534 539 542 543 545 549 554 559 558 559 
Security and commodity | 

BOK OF aavscccorecosresutneecancnniaaaer 551 591 568 572 576 579 583 586 586 592 595 600 605 610 614 
Holding and other investment : 

offices...... ae 210 222 213 214 215 216 218 218 221 220 222 225 228 231 233 

Insurance..... 2,217 2,230 2,221 2,218 2,219 2,217 2,221 2,222 2,226 2,230 2,232 2,232 2,239 2,246 2,258 


Insurance carriers... 1,510 1,510 1,507 1,505 1,503 1,500 1,502 1,503 1,506 1,509 1,510 1,511 1,516 1,520 1,531 

Insurance agents, brokers, \ | ( 
and service.. 707 720 714 713 716 717 719 719 720 721 722 721 723 726 | 727 

Real estate.. 1,381 1,418 1,398 1,402 1,406 1,409 1,417 1,418 1,414 1,423 1,422 1,423 1,425 1,428 1,426 7 


Services! | 34,377 | 35,597] 34,884] 34,990 | 35,091 35,176 | 35,334 | 35,451 35,522 | 35,684 | 35,702] 35,850) 35,945] 36,109| 36,290 : 
Agricultural ServiceS..........00 625 670 638 647 649 648 664 669 668 673 675 680 684 690 684 
Hotels and other lodging places 1,716 1,752 1,738 1,743 1,746 | 1,746 1,756 1,752 1,744 1,747 | 1,747 1,756 1,765 1,761 1,755 


—e 


Personal services. 1,184 1,190 1,194 1,195 1,197 1,196 1,193 1,189 1,182 1,182 1,185 1,187 1,188 1195) 1,188 
Business services.. 7,254 7,665 7,437 | 7,476 7,521 7,577 7,594 7,618 7,645 7,682 7,657 7,732 7,759 7,834 7,915 
Services to buildings.. 897 900 895 893 897 896 902 903 903 901 | 894 902 902 904 ° 909 


Personnel supply services....... 2,646 2,766 2,721 2,743 2,758 2,787 2,752 2,744 2,748 2,767! 2,732 2,762 2,770 2,819 | 2,864 i 
Help supply services............. 2,341 2,430 2,406 2,427 2,432 2,457 2,419 2,409 2,407 | 2,425 2,395 2,423 2,427 2,484: 2513 @ 
Computer and data | | | 
processing ServiceS.........0000 1,208 1,341 1,256 1,268 1,278 1,291 1,306 1,322 1,337 j 1,347 1,360 1,375 1,387 1,401) 1,418 
Auto repair services | i 7 
BG PAIK xuacrcaseassesiasp avecccne 1,084 1,137 1,112 1,117 1,123 1,126 1,132 1,136 1,131 1,137 | 1,139 1,145 1,148 1,153 | 1,154 @ 
Miscellaneous repair services... 375 385 380 380 379 380 382 384 386 387 388 388 388 389 390 1 
Motion pictUres.....c.sccecccseeeereee 522 541 530 530 532 529 528 532 537 539 550 549 550 549 561 " 
Amusement and recreation | | ‘ ¢ 
GOT VICES i serscixaveuctsanssavetveuccreone 1,466 1,548 1,483 1,490 1,495 1,494 1,503 1,542 1,561 1,576 1,563 1,568 1,563 1,587 1,602 
Health SOrvices........ccccscerreereees 9,469 9,687 9,567 9,586 9,600 9,612 9,644 9,673 9,673 | 9,697 9,712 9,731 9,750 9,770 | 9,796 § 
Offices and clinics of medical | | \ 
(> Foes Col Sharpener tere spe Eee Es 1,679 1,743 1,703 1,713 1,720 1,721 1,728 1,740 1,740 1,745) 1,745 1,754 1,763 1,771 | “4.774 ae 
Nursing and personal care | | q 
facilities... Ans 1,732 1,761 1,747 1,750 1,751 | 1,753 1,760 1,764 1,761} 1,762) 1,765 1,764 1,766 1,767 1,769 , 
Hospitals... wnl 3,814 3,876 3,839 3,841 3,846 3,852 3,857 3,864 3,869 3,877 3,884 3,892 3,900 3909| 3921 — 
Home health care services...... 665 682 673 677 676 678 684 682 682 685 685 684 682 683 682 . 
Legal SOrviceS........csceeeeereeeee 930 956 940 942 943 946 951 952 953 957 957 962 963 968 973 
Educational services.... 2,020 2,082 2,040 2,042 2,046 2,047 2,062 2,062 2,074 2,089 2,094 2,105 2,110 2,121 2,127 { 
Social services. 2,403 2,478 2,426 2,432 2,438 2,445 2,458 2,466 2,474 2,494 2,497 2,502 2,507 2,514 2,529 } 
Child day care services... 569 589 575 578 579 580 581 587 590 594 600 597 594 595 599 ; 
Residential care at 672 700 683 684 686 690 694 695 698 702 703 707 709 710 717 
Museums and botanical and | 
Zoological gardens...........:000 85 88 87 87 87 87 87 88 88 88 88 88 88 89 90 
Membership organizations........ 2,185 2,201 2,191 2,192 2,192 2,193 2,199 2,201 2,202 2,209 2,206 2,202 2,204 2,200 2,210 
Engineering and management | | | i 
GOP COB Foes fos Gestigonvenssnans 2,846 3,001 2,906 2,916 2,927 2,934 2,965 2,971 2,988 3,010 | 3,027 3,038 3,061 3,072 3,089 
Engineering and architectural | | | i | 
SAIVICOS Fo sccseigsesat des sacecaevennts 839 878 854 | 857 | 862 866 869 869 877 H 878 881 886 891 893 | 902 ; 
Management and public | | | i j 
FGIBHONG sccccisss aneenccricaniae 873 952 911 913 | 919 | 923 936 941 950 | 959 | 968 969 976 978 | 988 


19,447 | 19,655} 19,514 
2,757 2,700 2,728 


19,529 | 19,547 | 19,545] 19,579] 19,565] 19,639; 19,719 19,804] 19,714] 19,749] 19,762 19,784 ’ 
2,723 2,716 2,709 2,708 2,703 2.694 2,689 2,690 2,680 2,687 2,696 2,689 


Federal, except Postal 
Service 
State.... 


1,901 1,842 1,870, 1,862 
4,624 4,649 4,621) 4,621 


1,861 1,856 1,856 1,851 1,843, 1,839 1,830 1,824 1,832 1,828 1,824 
4,624 4,622 4,635 4,636 4640! 4671! 4,664 4,662 4,663 4,671 4,678 


Education.. 1,924 1,952 1,927 1,928 | 1,931 1,929 1,938 1,943 1,950; 1,972 | 1,961 1,962 1,962 1,966 1,975 
Other State government.. 2,700 2,697 2,694 2,693 2,693 | 2,693 2,697 2,693 2,690 | 2,699 | 2,703 2,700 2,701 2,705 2,703 
Lotalienean 12,066 | 12,307] 12,165} 12,185) 12,207) 12,214] 12,236 | 12,226) 12,305 | 12,359 | 12,450] 12,372 | 12,399] 12,395 | 12,417 
Education. 6,748 6,912 6,815 6,831 6,849 6,853 6,858 6,850 6,902 | 6,954 7,030 6,957 6,964 6,968 
Other local government... 5,318 5,395 5,354 | 5,358 5,361 5,378 5,376 5,403 5,405 5,420 5,415 5,431 . 5,449 


* Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision, 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
| Annual average | 1996 1997 


Industry 7 fa 

1996 | 1997° | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.?| Dec.? 

PRIVATE SECTOR....... Rapehccaveniwavens 34.4 34.6] 34.7) 344] 348| 348] 345] 9345] 346] 344] 346] 345] 34.5 34.8] 34.6 
GOODS-PRODUCING........cessesseeseeeeeees 44.4 413) 413] 41.1] 41.2] 414] 444) ata] ata] at2] 444) 442] 44a) at2] ats 


45.3 45.4 45.7 | 447 458) 459; 453] 46.0 45.4 | 45.4 45.5 45.1 45.2) 45.4 44.8 
41.6 42.0 42.0 | 41.8 41.9} 42.1 42.1 42.0 41.8 


| 
| 41.8 41.8} 41.9 42.0} 42.1 42.3 
4.4 4.5 47 47 47 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.6 | 4.7 47) 47 48; 49 4.9 
| Durable goods...........:0000 eeuanaaesecs eaneaes 42.4 42.8 42.7) 42.5 42.7 42.9 43.0] 42.8 42.6) 42.6 42.7 42.6 42.8 42.9 43.1 
Overtime hours 47 4.8 4.9 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.3 5.2 5.0! 50 5.0 5.0 Si) 52 5.2 


40.8 41.1 41.0} 40.7 40.8 41.0 41.2 41.0 41.0| 41.1 40.8/} 40.9 44.1 41.4 444 
39.4 40.2 40.1 39.8 39.9 40.3 40.1 40.4 39.9 40.0 40.0; 40.2 40.0| 40.6 40.4 
43.3 43.2 43.4 42.6 43.3 43.1 43.0 43.4 42.9 43.1 43.0; 43.1 43.1) 43.0 43.7 


Lumber and wood products. 
Furniture and fixtures........... 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. 


Primary metal industries... 44.2 44.9 44.6 44.4 44.6 44.8 45.1 44.8 44.7| 444 45.0 44.9 45.1 45.3 45.3 
| Blast furnaces and basic steel | 
POPCSUIGUS  sashycds axcnatntsevssevasiintptos vvsnnt 44.5 44.9 44.6 44,7 446| 448 45.2 | 44.7 44.5 44.3 45.2 45.1 45.3 45.3 45.2 
Fabricated metal products.............05 42.4 | 42.7 42.4 | 42.4 42.5 | 42.6 42.9) 426 42.4, 42.4 42.3 42.4 42.6: 42.6 42.9 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.1 | 43.6 43.3 | 43.2 43.4 | 43.5 43.9! 43.6 43.3 43.4 43.4 43.4 43.4 43.8 43.7 
Electronic and other electrical | { 
equipment. 41.5 42.0 418) 41.3 41.9 42.1 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.8 41.9 42.1 
Transportation equipment.... 44.0 44.5 44.6 44.7 44.6 45.0 448| 44.5 44.2 43.7 44.3 43.9 44.4 44.4 44.9 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 44.9 45.1 45.2 456} 45.3) 457) 453) 452 44.8 44.0 44.7 44.1 45.0' 44.4 45.3 


41.7 42.0 42.0) 41.6 42.1 42.0 41.9} 41.9 41.8 41.7 42.3 42.0 41.9; 42.3 42.2 
39.7 40.3 40.4 39.9 40.5} 40.2 40.5 40.3 40.1 40.4 40.2 40.3 40.2! 40.3 40.7 


Instruments and related product: 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.... 


40.5 40.9} 409 | 40.7 40.8; 40.9 40.9; 40.8 40.6 40.6 40.7, 40.9 40.8! 41.1 441 
4.0 41 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.4 44 4.3 41) 43 4.2 4.3 44) 45 4.5 
41.0 41.3 41.3) 41.2 41.3) 41.3 44.1 41.4 40.9 411 41.0} 41.2 41.2 
40.6 41.4 41.5 | 41.2 40.9} 41.2 41.7) 41.4 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.4 41.3) 41.5 41.7 


Nondurable goods... 

Overtime hours.... 

Food and kindred products.. 

| Textile mill products...........606 “ 
| Apparel and other textile products....... 37.0 37.4 37.4 37.2 37.2 37.5 37.5 37.1 37.4 36.9 37.1 37.3 37.2 37.1 37.6 


| Paper and allied products........sicseee 43.3 43.7 43.7 43.7 43.7 43.8 43.9 43.8 43.4 | 43.5 43.4 43.7 43.7 | 44.0 44.0 
| | 
| Printing and publishing 38.2 38.5 38.4 38.3 38.5 38.6 38.5 38.3 38.3, 38.4 38.3 | 38.7 38.7) 38.8 38.7 
| Chemicals and allied products. 43.2 43.2 43.5) 43.2 43.3 43.3 43.1) 43.3 43.1} 43.0 43.3| 43.4 43.2) 43.4 42.9 
| Rubber and miscellaneous | | | 
Plastics Products) s..c......cceccccvsscrvoesesaee 41.5 41.8 41.8 41.4 417 41.8 42.0} 41.6 41.5 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.8| 42.2 42.2 
Leather and leather products............... 38.1 38.3 38.8 38.4 38.9 38.7 38.5 38.2 38.1 38.4 38,0 38.4 38.6 38.0 38.1 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.........sssssneesseseeee : 32.7 32.8 33.0 32.7 33.0 33.0 32.7 32.7 32.9 32.7 32.9 32.8 32.8! 33.1 32.8 
: | | 
| TRANSPORTATION AND | j | { 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.........00sc0ceeseeseeeeeee 39.6 39.7 39.9 39.5 39.7 39.8 39.3 39.5 39.6 39.0 40.1 39.9 39.8} 40.2 39.6 
| | | 
WHOLESALE TRADE......cccccccsserssreeenes 38.3 38.4 38.5 38.2 38.6 38.6 38.4 38.4 38.5| 38.3 38.4} 38.3 38.3} 38.7 38,2 
RETAIL TRADE........... manaateteassuneaas nassany 28.8 28.9 29.0 28.8 29.1 29.1 28.9 28.9 28.9 28.8 Y 28.8 28.9 | 28.9 28.9 


? = preliminary. 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly eamings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1997 


RS Miay he aay ths eRe Se ST aS | 
1996 | 1997? | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.?) Dec.? 
[>t +—_—_ + + - ~ - —t 


= ——————————E as en 


Industry 


T 
| 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars).| $ 11.81 | $12.26 | $12.03 | $12.05 | $12.10 | $12.14 | $12.14 | $12.19 | $12.23 | $12.24 $12.31 | $12.35 | $12.40 | $12.47 | $ 12.48 
| | | | 
GOOdS-PrOdUCIN,.....serssecevererseneeeee 13.47 13.91} 13.69] 13.73] 13.76] 13.79) 13.80] 13.85] 1386! 1386 1394: 13.97. 14.07! 1410 14.14 


15.61 16.13 | 15.88| 15.98] 15.96] 15.94/ 15.96] 16.05| 16.12] 1610| 16.07] 16.20| 16.27) 16.43) 16.35 
15.46 16.00 | 15.69] 15.73] 15.79] 15.80} 15.86) 15.91/ 15.95) 15.96! 16.03} 16.08; 16.12] 16.22} 16.35 
12.78 13.17 | 12.99| 13.02) 13.08 | 13.07] 13.07) 13.11} 13.12) 13.11] 13.20) 13.22; 13.35 | 13.36} 13.37 
12.12 12.46 | 12.29] 12.34] 12.35] 12.37| 12.38 | 12.38] 12.42] 12.41] 12.50] 12.51] 12.60] 12.62); 12.62 


Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 

Excluding overtime... 


covee] 11.25 11,71 | 11.47] 11.49] 11.54] 11.59] 11.58] 11.63} 11.69) 11.70) 11.77 11.81 | 11.85 | 11.94} 11.92 


Service-producing, 


Transportation and public utilities....... 14.44 14.89 | 14.56} 14.74) 14.64) 14.73] 14.76) 14.80} 14.85} 14.95} 15.01 | 14.95] 15.01 | 15.04) 15.11 
Wholesale trade.........ccssssesereresrsnees 12.87 13.42 | 13.17] 13.12] 13.23} 13.30] 13.27) 13.33] 13.42) 13.38) 13.54] 13.54 | 13.57} 13.72 | 13.67 
PGR ANDO) irespeensivsnavessscerscrennexacascars 7.99 8.34 8.16 8.19 8.21 8.25 8.26 8.28 8.30 8.32 8.36 8.42 8.46 8.50 8.50 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 12.79 13.31 | 13.00} 12.95] 13.08] 13.12 | 13.00} 13.18; 13.29] 13.30) 13.49; 13.47] 13.54] 13.65) 13.60 
PO RINMCOR cresercsrseatrtcsctcarnsaprranerdsacecvors 11.79 12.28 | 12.04) 12.05) 12.12) 12.16} 12.16) 12.20] 12.26) 12.26 | 12.33} 12.36} 12.41} 12.49) 12.49 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) | | | | 
MOM EM) ipsoneesannetnenatcennssany cuore soncrncrenyavexe 7.43 7.54 7.45 7.46 7.47 7.49 7.49 7.52 7.54 | 7.53 7.56 7:56r|) 7258) 7162 | - 
- Data not available. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly eamings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average | 1996 1997 

Industry T T T T 

1996 | 1997? i Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. ; Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. .° | Dec.? 

+ i. aah + — aS + eC ‘ etna 

PRIVATE SECTOR.......... tenvesovecsencees $ 11.81 | $ 12.26 | $12.06 | $12.41 | $12.14 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.15 | $12.21 | $12.39 | $12.43 $12.51 
' | i 

MINING .....0cccccssssccsscvessctsvensoessvenvesrseey 15.61 16.13 | 15.95] 16.18| 16.06| 15.98; 16.05} 15.98 16.11 16.03; 15.94; 16.23 ' 46.19] 1638] 16.43 
| \ i . | 

CONSTRUCTION 15.46 16.00 | 15.66| 15.73; 1569) 15.67] 15.75} 15.83 15.88 16.00: 16.09: 16.27; 16.30] 16.25} 16.33 

MANUFACTURING......... aseisavhosbaSerbey 12.78 13.17| 13.07] 13.04] 13.02] 13.08} 13.09] 13.09] 13.10| 13.14 13.15 | 13.24 / 13.29 | 13.36] 13.46 
| | ! ! - j ; 

DUrable QOOdS........csessecerseevennereensens 13.34 13.74 13.64 | 19.62] 13.58] 13.64] 13.64| 13.64 13.66 | 13.62 13.71! 13.81 | 13.89] 13.96] 14.05 
Lumber and wood products..........c0++ 10,44 10.76 | 10.61 10.58} 10.60; 1060; 10.64) 10.71 10.77 i 10,82 | 10.80 ; 10.861 10.86] 10.90} 10.90 
Furniture and fixtures... 10.15 10.55} 10.43] 10.38| 10.34| 10.43] 1042] 10.47| 10.51 | 10.53 10.59 | 10.70 | 40.67] 10.69] 10.81 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. 12.82 13.18 | 12.99} 12.99] 13.05] 13.03} 13.06/ 13.12] 13.13] 13.20; 19.21 13.27 | 13.382 | 13.37] 13.41 
Primary metal industries 14,97 15.21 15.15] 15.12] 15.09} 15.16) 15.15) 15.09} 15.16] 15.28; 15.17), 15.27 | 15.34] 15.357) 15.35 

Blast furnaces and basic steel | 
PLOCUCIG rontncsronirxexessoldraeseeatarcanny 17.79 17.98 | 17.92) 17.71 17.73 | 17.86 | 17.88) 17.84] 17.99] 18.09) 17.97| 1826] 1822) 18.14] 18.04 
Fabricated metal products..........000 12.52 12.83 | 12.79] 12.75| 12.75] 12.78] 12.80} 12.78] 12.77) 12.69] 12.79] 12.85] 12.90] 12.96] 13.08 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 13.59 14.06 | 13.97] 13.91 13.88 | 13.93] 13.94] 13.92] 13.95] 14.01 14.02 | 14.18] 14.22] 14.30] 14.40 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIDIFIONE a: cinrccecsevnelseeamce ssn ctadsneeen 12.18 12.69 | 12.54] 12.46] 12.42] 12.49] 12.55] 12.56) 12.59} 12.69] 12.75] 12.85] 12.91 12.96 | 12.99 
Transportation equipment........... 17,20 17.60 | 17.57} 17.46| 17.40} 17.51 17.48 | 17.47] 17.45] 17.23) 17.47] 17.60] 17.92 | 17.98] 18.10 
Motor vehicles and equipment.. 17.75 18.09 | 1812] 18.02} 17.88] 18.01 18.01 17.97 | 17.92} 17.54| 17.86) 18.05| 1850] 18.56] 18.66 
Instruments and related product : 13.14 13.55 | 13.39] 1338] 13.39] 13.47] 13.47] 13.52) 13.55] 1354) 13.52] 13.66) 13.63) 13.71 13.74 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...........+ 10.38 10.60 | 10.59) 10.59} 10.56} 10.56/ 10.53] 10.52] 10.50] 10.52] 10.57} 10.65 | 10.65) 10.74) 10.83 

Nondurable Qoods............sesseeesseseeee 11.97 12.34] 12.24] 12.20] 12.19] 12.25] 12.27] 12.27) 12.27] 12.37] 12.33] 12.40 | 12.40 | 12.48] 12.58 
Food and kindred products.. 11.20 11.48) 11.46] 11.41 11.32} 11.40) 11.45] 11.48] 11.45, 11.52 | 11.51.) 14,540) 19.45.10 4456 ines 
Tobacco products. 19.34 19.25 | 18.67] 1856! 1852] 1940] 20.32/ 20.76) 21.10 | 20.95; 19.78} 18.19 | 17.95 | 17.79] 19.08 
Textile mill products... 9.69 10.02 9.92 9.93 9.89 9,92 | 9.94 9.94 9.97} 10.01! 10.01; 10.09! 10.10] 10.16] 10.25 
Apparel and other textile products...... 7.96 8.26 8.15 8.12 8.19 8.24) 8.21 8.23 | 8.25 820 823: 833, 832 8.34 8.44 
Paper and allied products............:000 14.67 15.06 | 14.95| 14.84] 14.78} 14.93] 15.00] 14.98] 14.99! 15.18) 15.13 | 15.19} 15.19] 15.25] 15.29 

| H | 
Printing and publishing..........00:cce 12.65 13.06 | 12.90] 12.86 | 12.90] 13.01 12.99 | 12.93 12.90 | 13.01! 13.07; 13.22; 13.20] 13.25} 13.31 
Chemicals and allied products... 16.17 16.57 | 16.45} 1637) 1649| 1642] 16.42| 16.47) 16.54 | 16.59 | 1657| 1663) 16.65] 16.84) 16.88 
Petroleum and coal products 19,32 20.19 | 20.26 | 20.13} 20.42] 20.51 19.97 | 19.98} 19.94| 20.02} 19.99; 20.25| 20.29] 20.37 | 20.47 
Rubber and miscellaneous | | | | | | 
Plastics products........ccssscocscsssrsecsens 11.24 11.58 | 11.51] 11.49] 11.45] 11.50] 11.53] 11.50] 11.53 | 11.57 | 11.57) 11.65 | 11.64] 11.64] 11.80 
Leather and leather products 8.56 8.95 8.83 8.83 8.91 8.86 8.87 8.89 8.91! 875| 887)| 9,07 | 9.13 9.11 9.15 
i} } 1 + + 
| 1 f 
TRANSPORTATION AND | | H 
' i} 
PUBLIC UTILITIES... 0.0 cceccscsccesssesspssers 14.44 14.89 | 1460) 14.71} 1466) 14.70! 14.77} 14.72 | 14.78! 14.95; 15.00; 15.01 15.04 | 15.13] 15.14 
| 
WHOLESALE TRADE........cssseseeseroee ousee 12.87 13.42 | 13.20] 13.18) 13.26] 13.28; 13.33] 13.32 | 13.36 | 13.37 | 13.47| 13.52| 13.56] 13.73] 13.69 
| | ; | 
RETAIL TRADE 7.99 8.34 8.16 8.24 8.24 8.27 8.28 8.27 8.27 | 8.27} 8.29 8.45 8.47 8.51 8.50 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | | | | | 
AND REAL ESTATE..... 12.79 13.02 | 1299] 13.15 | 1320}; 13.09] 13.18] 13.23 13.18} 13.35, 13.45) 13.53 13.62 
} | 
SERVICES ic oei oe cscs canny netinensiensienreacsasenns 12.15 | 12.07 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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i6. Average weekly eamings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by indust 
Annual average | 1996 1997 
Industry : —- peer ee At 


1996 | 1997° Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov.” | Dec.? 
+ —- + fH = as oo. ee — 
| | 
9RIVATE SECTOR j | | 
Current dollars......:secssesessssees | $ 406.26 | $ 424.20 | $420.89 | $410.53 | $418.83 | $421.08 | $418.65 | $419.87 | $424.73 | $421.61 | $427.35 | $429.93 | $430.08 | $435.35 | $435.35 
Seasonally adjusted... ed - -| 417.44 | 414.52] 421.08] 422.47] 418.83] 420.56) 423.16) 421.06 | 425.93) 426.08] 427.80] 433.96] 431.81 
Constant (1982) dollars. 255.51 | 260.89 | 261.58 | 254.51 | 258.86) 259.93 | 258.11) 258.86 | 261.53} 259.45 | 262.50} 263.12 | 262.89] 265.34 | 265.34 
BNTDIINN Giz. accpevasTevsvacnteadcesssvees 707.13 | 732.30 | 733.70 | 715.16 | 732.34] 730.29] 723.86] 731.88| 737.84| 724.56] 726.86] 740.09] 735.03] 745.29] 740.99 
CONSTRUCTION... 602.94 | 622.40) 604.48 | 572.57 | 588.38] 601.73 | 609.53] 628.45} 627.26 | 641.60] 638.77 | 650.80| 647.11 | 614.25 | 627.07 
| 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars 531.65 | 553.14 | 559.40 | 541.16 | 541.63] 549.36] 547.16 | 548.47] 550.20] 540.13| 552.30] 561.38] 560.84] 569.14] 580.13 
Constant (1982) dollars. 334.37 | 340.18 | 347.67 | 335.50 | 334.75] 339.11 | 337.34] 338.14] 338.79] 332.39! 339.25 | 343.56| 342.81] 348.14] 348.14 
| | | | 
Durable goodS..iccccscsecssnene | 565.62 | 588.07] 594.70| 576.13} 577.15| 585.16] 582.43] 583,.79| 584.65! 570.68) 585.42: 595.21| 597.27| 604.47] 618.20 
Lumber and wood products...... 425.95 | 442.24] 437.13 | 418.97] 426.12 | 431.42] 438.37] 442.32| 446.96| 441.46 | 446.04 450.69] 450.69] 453.44] 450.17 
Furniture and fixtures............... 399.91 | 424.11 | 433.89 | 407.93 | 403.26] 416.16] 411.59] 416.71 | 419.35 | 415.94 | 428.90, 439.77] 434.27] 441.50| 451.86 
Stone, clay, and glass f 
PIOGUCIS cock. d estore nsere ee 555.11 | 569.38 | 557.28| 531.291 548.10| 553.78] 560.27] 573.34! 572.47 571.56 578.60  586.53| 584.75| 577.58! 583.34 
Primary metal industries........... 661.67 | 682.93| 686.30 | 672.84 | 673.01] 679.17| 677.21] 674.52; 679.17! 670.79 678.10. 691.73] 691.83| 698.43] 707.64 


Blast furnaces and basic 
steel products... 


791.66 807.30 | 808.19 | 791.64 | 787.21 798.34 | 802.81 797.45 | 802.35) 801.39 805.06. 825.35] 819.90] 825.37] 824.43 


Fabricated metal products... 530.85 547.84 557.64 536.78 539.33 $43.15 $42.72 $43.15 | §44.00i 527.90 | 543.58 552.55 553.41 561.17 §75.52 
Industrial machinery and 
QQUIPMEML. s.ccsscssesnssressepccerens 585.73 613.02 | 620.27 602.30} 603.78] 610.13] 607.78) 605.52| 605.43 | 599.63, 604.26 | 619.67] 615.73 639.20 646.56 
Electronic and other electrical | H H 
EQUIPMENT... ceseeseenee free 505.47 532.98 537.97 $13.35 519.16 527.08 524.59 $23.75 528.78 522.83 | 531.68 540.99 540.93 550.80 561.17 
Transportation equipment... 756.80 783.20 | 801.19 | 778.72 | 770.82 | 787.95 | 781.36} 780.91 778.27 | 730.55 | 773.92 781.44 | 799.23 801.91 830.79 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment. «| 769.98 815.86 | 842.58 | 819.91 804.60 | 824.86 | 817.65 | 817.64] 811.78| 740.19 | 798.34 | 806.84 834.35 | 833.34 | 869.56 
Instruments and related | 
PROGUCIS irupaatcustnkinsinasclress §47,94 569.10 | 575.77 | 557.95 | 562.38 | 568.43) 561.70) 563.78; 567.75 | 557.85 | 569.19 | 575,09 571.10 | 584.05 594.94 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 412.09 427.18 | 435.25 | 419.36 | 423.46 | 425.57] 423.31 420.80 | 421.05 | 415.54 | 425.97 434.52 464.52 440.34 447.28 
Nondurable goods.........sseee| 484.79 504.71 509.18 | 494.10} 492.48 498.58 | 496.94 | 498.16 | 499.39 | 499.75 504.30 | 513.36 | 509.64 517.92 | 525.84 
Food and kindred products...... 459.20) 474.12] 481.32| 464,39| 460.72| 463.98) 462.58] 471.83| 467.16| 473.47| 479.97| 486.87| 478.61| 487.83) 495.23 
Tobacco products...... 773.60 748.83 | 782.27} 727.55 | 724.13 | 758.54 780.29 | 803.41 827.12} 739.54 | 747.68 | 716.69} 712.62 702.71 778.46 


Textile mill products... 393.41 414.83 | 416.64 | 407.13 | 398.57] 408.70] 410.52] 409.53] 415.75| 406.41| 416.42 | 423.78] 418.14] 425.70] 431.53 


Apparel and other textile 


PROQUENS  bicarataasscosedourssenesssnna 294.52 308.92 | 308.89 | 299.63 | 302.21 309.00 | 305.41 306.16 | 311.85 | 300.12 | 307.80 | 313.21 312.83 | 313.58] 322.41 
Paper and allied products......... 635.21 658.12 | 665.28 | 649.99 | 639.97] 649.46] 651.00] 650.13 | 650.57} 657.29| 656.64 | 669.88] 665.32] 675.58| 686.52 
Printing and publishing............. 483.23 §02.81 | 503.10 | 486.11 491.49 | 503.49} 497.52| 492.63 | 490.20 | 495.68 | 504.50 | 518.22} 513.48] 519.40] 523.08 


Chemicals and allied products..| 698.54 715.82 | 730.38 705.55 710.72 709.34 706.06 | 709.86 712.87 | 708.39 712.51 723.41 720.95 735.91 739.34 
Petroleum and coal products....| 842.35 868.17 889.41 905.85 886.23 881.93 846.73 847.15 855.43 854.85 859.57 876.83 878.56 884,06 849.51 
Rubber and miscellaneous : | 

plastics products.........0| 466.46 484.04 | 490.33 | 475.69 | 475.18 480.70 480.80 | 479.55 | 480.80 | 474.37 | 482.47 | 489.30 487.72 494.70 508.58 
Leather and leather products...) 326.14 342.79 | 347.02 | 332.89 | 336.80 341.11 337.95 | 339.60 345.71 330.75 | 340.61 353,73 352.42 350.74 353.19 


TRANSPORTATION AND | | { i 
PUBLIC UTILITIES... 571.82 | 591.13} 582.54 | 570.75 | 579.07} 580.65] 578.98) 578.50! 588.24 589.03' 607.50 603.40} 598.59] 609.74] 601.06 
1 I 
WHOLESALE TRADE.......... os saseeses 492.92 515.33 | 510.84 499.52 510.51 511,28 510.54 $12.82 | 517.03 | 512.07! 518.60; 519.17 520.70 531.35 $25.70 
| t 
RE TAILATRVAD Es cirersackosensestsscsocese 230.11 241.03 239.09 230.72 236.49 237,35 236.81 238.18 | 243.14; 244.50 246.21 245.05 243,94 245.09 248,20 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, | | 
AND REAL ESTATE.........c.000008 


469.93 | 473.16 | 484.22 471.84; 481.94 481.51 485.73 | 502.79 | 488.96 


SERVICES cae ilss rt radssssctiiesets 395.90 | 398.75 | 401.70] 404.89] 412.30] 411.41 


- Data not available. 
° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data® for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
7 T = =T 
Over 1-month span: | | 
57.6 61.9 67.1 64.5 57.7 63.9 62.5! 62.6 61.4! 603 63.8' 62.4 
62.4 60.1 54.5 55.6 48.0 53.9 54.1 59.8 57.0! 54.9 57.2! 57.9 
51.7, 64.3 60.1) 54.9 62.9; 60.5 56.5, 59.3 54.4, 62.6 58.1/ 61.0 
59.3 59.1 59.0 61.1 57.4 50.7 58.8) 58.7 56.5| 64.2 61.7; 61.9 
| | | 
65.3 69.5 70.4 68.7 67.1; 67.0 69.1 69.7 65.7' 65.6 67.0 66.2 
65.4 62.5 58.7; 53.2 54.6 52.4 57.9| — 59.6 59.7, 59.0 57.0| 56.3 
62.6 63.6 62.6 61.2 62.4 63.1 62.6 58.8 62.8 60.4 64.7| 65.0 
64.6 62.2 64.2 65.6 59.7 58.7 59.1 65.0 65.3, 66.9 70.2 | - 
| | 
71.4 69.8 69.8 70.9 70.1 69.8 69.7 69.4 69.4 67.4 67.7 66.2 
66.9 61.4 58.1 56.6 58.1 58.1 56.7 59.8 60.3 59.1 61.5 63.3 
62.2 63.5 63.5 63.5 62.6 61.2 65.3 63.6 62.6 64.5 64.2 67.4 
67.6 66.6 64.5 64.6 64.3 66.7 67.0 69.0 70.8 - - - 
Over 12-month span: 
1994... 70.2 71.6 71.8 71.8 72.1 71.8 71.5 72.1 70.1 69.5 66.6 65.0 
1995... 63.6 62.4 62.6 63.3 61.7 61.9 58.7 62.2 62.2 61.4 62.2 63.3 
1996... 63.5 64.7 62.4 62.9 64.7 64.2 65.0 63.1 63.8 66.7 65.7 65.0 
1997... 67.3 66.2 69.4 70.4 69.1 70.5 = - - - | - 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
| 
Over 1-month span: | 
1994... 55.8 59.0 60.4 58.6 52.9 58.6 59.4 56.1 52.9 55.0 58.6, 58.3 
1995... 54.3 56.1 44.2 51.4 42.1 42.8 43.5 52.2 47.1 50.0 47.5| 50.7 
1996... 45.7 54.3 47.8 39.2 52.2 52.2 44.2| 52.9 44.2 50.7 49.6 52.2 
1997... 54.0 50.4 52.9 52.9 51.4 49.3 51.8 49.6 54.3 | 57.6 59.4; 57.6 
Over 3-month span: | ; | 
1994... 61.9 64.7 65.5 59.7 57.6 60.1 62.2 57.9 55.0 55.4 60.1) 59.4 
1995... 59.7 50.4 47.5 40.3 42.4 36.3 38.5 43.9 49.3) 46.4 45.3 43.9 
1996... 47.5 47.8 42.1 38.5 43.2 45.0 48.9 43.2 50.4 46.4 52.5 52.5 
1997... 53.2 51.4 50.7 $2.5 48.6 48.9 48.6 53.6 55.8 62.6 65.1 - 
| | } 
Over 6-month span: | 
1994... 62.2 62.2 62.6) 63.3 59.4 56.5 56.5 58.6 58.6; 55.0 58.3; 55.0 
1995. 55.8 48.6 43.9 38.8 39.2 39.6 38.8; 39.6 43.9! 45.0 44.2\ 44.6 
1996. 41.4 41.7 41.0| 38.1 39.6 40.6 47.5, 468 45.3; 50.4 48.2 53.2 
53.2 53.2 50.4 49.3 48.6, 52.2 55.0; 57.9 60.4 = -| = 
| | 
57.9 58.6 60.8 60.8 60.8 63.3 59.4 60.1 57.2) 71565 50.4, 49.6 
46.0 44.2 46.0 47.8 41.0 41.7 38.5 38.8 36.3; 37.4 38.1; 39.9 
39.6 42.8 39.2 39.6 42.4 40.3 43.5 40.3 43.5| 46.8 46.4) 47.1 
51.4| 47.8) 52.2) 55.0] 56.5) 57.2 -| - =| - -| - 


— Data not available. 


NOTE; Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 


Civilian noninstitutional population........... 
Civilian labor force 
Labor force participation rate... 


EWplOVOE Mrecrwcccsircexeshccreincasdeaccen 
Employment-population ratio 
AGHICURUIE. ..sccsasssasrseretsrassesnantuan 


Nonagricultural industries............ 


AORN OT jee vdantav os ssn dones cineca tests 
Unemployment rate.... 
Not in the labor force. 
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186,393 
123,869 | 
66.5 


417,342 
63.0 | 
3,199 
114,142 . 


6,528 
5.3 
62,523 | 


1990 
189,164]  190,925| 192,805] 194,838 
125,840 | 126,346) 128,105] 129,200 
66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 | 
118,793} 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259 | 
62.8 61.7 | 61.5 61.7 | 
3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 | 
115,570] 114,499} 115,245] 117,144 
7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 
5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 
63,324 64,578 | 64,700 65,638 


February 1998 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


196,814 
131,056 
66.6 


123,060 
62.5 
3,409 
119,651 


7,996 
6.1 
65,758 


span are preliminary. See the “Definitions” in this section. See "Notes on 
the data* for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


1996 1997 
T aka ee 

198,584 | 200,591 203,133 
132,304 | 133,943 136,297 
66.6 66.8 67.1 
124,900} 126,708 129,558 
62.9 63.2 63.8 
3,440 | 3,443 3,399 
121,460 123,264 126,159 
7,404 | 7,236 6,739 
5.6 | 5.4 4.9 
66,280, 66,647 66,837 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1 


993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997? 


Industry 1989 
Total employment 107,895 
Private sector. 90,117 
Goods-producing.... 25,254 
Mining 692 
Construction 5,171 
Manufacturing 19,391 
Service-producing........ccseessesseeseess 82,642 
Transportation and public utilities....... §,625 
Wholesale trade............ccccceeeseeees 6,187 
FQtGN MAGGY, ccccasectanisscsditiexionceis 19,475 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,668 
SOIMICSS hier taenscasscatesin reacts aceuaisaveacesy 26,907 
Government.. 17,779 
Federal... 2,988 | 
State... 4,182 
Local... 10,609 


24,905 
709 
5,120 
19,076 


84,514 
5,793 
6,173 

19,601 
6,709 

27,934 


18,304 
3,085 
4,305 

10,914 


109,419 108,256 
91,115 89,854 


23,745 
689 
4,650 


18,406 
| 


84,511 
5,762 
6,081 | 
19,284 
6,646 
28,336 
18,402 | 
2,966 | 
4,355 | 
11,081 | 


108,604 
89,959 
23,231 

635 
4,492 
18,104 


85,373 
§,721 
5,997 

19,356 
6,602 

29,052 


18,645 
2,969 
4,408 

11,267 


NoTeE: See “Notes on the data’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


1 


10,730 
91,889 | 
23,352 
610 
4,668 
18,075 


87,378 
5,829 
5,981 

19,773 | 
6,757 

30,197 | 


18,841 
2,915 
4,488 

11,438 


114,172 | 
95,044 | 
23,908 | 
601 | 
4,986 
18,324 


90,264 
5,993 
6,162 | 

20,507 
6,896 

31,579 | 


19,128 
2,870 
4,576 | 

11,682 


117,191 
97,885 
24,265 

581 
5,160 
18,524 


92,925 
6,132 
6,378 

21,187 
6,806 

33,117 


19,305 
2,822 
4,635 

11,849 


119,523 | 
100,076 | 
24,431 | 
574 | 
5,400 
18,457 


95,092 
6,261 | 
6,483 

21,625 
6,899 | 

34,377 


19,447 | 
2,757 
4,624 

12,066 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


ayrolls, by indust 


122,257 
102,602 
24,738 
$73 
5,627 
18,538 


97,519 
6,426 
6,657 

22,131 
7,053 

35,597 


19,655 
2,700 
4,649 

12,307 


Industry 1992 | 1993 1994 1995 1996 [ 1997° 
== ——}+- — — — — —j— — — t — ——— 
Private sector: | Y 
Average weekly hours. 34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7| 34.5 34.4| 34.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.81] 12.26 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.26 424.20 
Mining: | | 
Average weekly hours. 43.0 441 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3| 45.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14,88 15.30 15.61 16.13 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... §70.18 603.29 630.04 638,31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.13 732.30 
Construction: | 
Average Weekly NOUrS.......ccsserssesesseiresessseresare 37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 38.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 13.54 13.77 14,00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15,09 15,46 16.00 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 513.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 602.94 622.40 
Manufacturing: | } 
Average Weekly NOUrS........cceccscseceneessseesseessneeeeees 41.0 40.8 140.7 41.0) 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6! 42.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46) 11.74 12.07) 12.37 12.78| 13.17 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 429.68 441,86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.65; 553.14 
| 
Transportation and public utilities: | . | 
Average weekly hours 38.9 38.9) 38.7 38.9| 39.6 39.9) 39.4 39.6) 39.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... j 12.60 12.97) 13.22 13.45) 13.62 13.86 14.13 14.44: 14.89 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... | 490.14 504.53; 511.61 $23.21 539.35 553.01 556.72 571.82 591.13 
Wholesale trade: : 
Average weekly hours....... 38.0 38.1) 38.1 38.2) 38.2 38.4, 38.3 38.3 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.39 10.79} 11.15 11.39] 11.74 12.06 | 12.43 12.87 13.42 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 394,82 411.10 424,82 435.10! 448.47 463.10) 476.07 492.92 515.33 
Retall trade: | | 
Average Weekly HOUurs.......csssssssssrsrssssneeesssrecare 28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.34 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 241.03 
Finance, Insurance, and real estate: | | 
Average weekly hours. 35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8} 35.8 35.8) 35.9 35.9) 36.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.79) 13.31 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.16 480.49 
Services: | | 
Average weekly hours.... 32.6 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 92.4| 32.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars 9.38 9.83 10.23 10,54 10.78 1 1.04} 11.39 11.79) 12.28 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).. 305.79 319.48 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


tn 1995 1996 | ade 1997 Percent change 
| | a: 12 
Series ‘ | | | months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.; ended | ended 
| } Sept. 1997 
i. oe as —* 4 seed 
Cluliliats WOrke rec: scce tg ater cee rece | 426.6] 127.2 128.3) 129.2 130.2! 190.9) 192.0] 132.8; 134.1. 1.0 3.0 
| | 
Workers, by occupational group: | | | 
White-Collar WOrKOrs).c.csseccsursercssasbucanneversacsssotpsnsaanovstvenspere | 127.4 128.0| 129.1 130.0) 131.3; 131.9) 133.1 133.9 135.2. 1.0 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical.. 128.9| 129.4 130.6} 131.4) 132.6) 133.1/ 133.7) 134.6, 135.8) 9 2.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 126.7 127.4 128.5 129.1 131.1] 131.5] 133.2 134.0 135.3} 1.0 3.2 
Administrative support, including clerical 128.1 129.0} 130.1 130.8] 1932.0| 132.6] 193.6] 134.6: 135.8) 9 2.9 
Blue-collar workers 125.2| 125.8) 126.7; 127.7) 128.3) 129.1 129.8] 130.9| 131.8) 7) 27: 
SQtVICR.OCCLIPATIONS:.aclecsussesnccoucsoriepervesrotinres avaveeustencce 126.7} 127.4) 128.0) 128.7 129.7) 131 0 132.0 132.7! 134.6 1.4 3.8 
Workers, by industry division: | | 
126.5} 127.4) 128.3) 129.3) 130.1 130.9] 131.5} 132.7) 133.6 eid 2.7 
127.3} 128.3) 129.3) 130.4) 131.3} 132.1 132.6) 133.8; 134.6 6 2.5 
126.6} 127.1 128.2) 129.1 130.2} 130.9) 132.1 132.9; 134.2 1.0 3.1 
128.9| 129.4) 130.4) 131.2) 132.5} 133.2) 134.1 134.9) 136.5 1.2 3.0 
131.14} 132.0) 132.5) 133.4) 134.1 134.4; 135.2} 135.7; 136.7) x 1.9 
Hospitals........ccceereee 130.4] 131.4) 132.3) 132.9] 133.6) 133.8} 134.2] 134.6} 135.6 ee i) 
Educational services... 129.8} 130.2; 130.5} 130.8) 133.2) 133.9) 134.0} 134.2) 136.5 ees 25 
Public administration’. 127.4] 128.3} 129.2} 129.6) 130.7) 131.8] 133.0} 133.0) 134.1 8 2.6 
Nonmanufacturing 126.3] 126.8) 127.9) 128.8) 129.8} 130.5} 131.7} 192.5) 133.8 1.0 3.41 
Private Industry WOrKErS.............ssssssensersereereieres 126.2] 126.7| 127.9] 129.0] 129.8} 1930.6} 131.7; 132.8; 133.9 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .......:scsssssesereetetereesssteerens 126.5] 127.1 128.3) 129.2} 130.2; 130.8) 131.9) 133.0) 134.1 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: | | 
White-Collar WOrMKOrs-:<:cc0sssessssssaxsssatoseconsxoosturnrmedusonsnsquas 127.0] 127.6; 129.0} 130.0) 131.1 131.7} 133.1 134.1 135.2| 8 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations 127.8} 128.6] 129.9] 130.7) 132.0) 132.5; 133.7} 134.8 135.9 8 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.........) 129.3] 129.9) 131.6) 132.6] 133.3) 133.7) 134.6] 135.9) 136.7 6 2.6 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations 126.2 126.9 128.0 128.8 130.9 131.3 133.0 133.9 135.2 1.0 3.3 
Sales OCCUpAtiONS..........,s.cssssesesseneesasercarenvesvevsesarvenes 123.2} 123.2) 124.8) 126.9) 126.7) 128.1; 130.1) 130.7; 132.2 14 43 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...J 128.1 129.0} 130.1 130.8} 192:0) 1382.5) 133.7) 134.7 135.9 9 3.0 
Blue-collar workers 125.1 125.6 126.6) 127.6) 128.1 129.0) 129.6} 130.8 131.7 7 2.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations. 125.4] 125.7) 126.5) 127.7) 128.2 129.1 129:6| 130.9 131.7) 6 2.7 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.. mah ey 126.2 127.1 128.1 128.7 129.5 130.0 131.2 132.2| 8 bis 
Transportation and material moving occupations.......... 122.9 123.0 123.9 124.7 124.9) 125.2 126.1 126.8! 128.0 me) 2.5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 125.9 126.8 128.5 129.3 130.0 131.3 132.8 133.4; 134.2 6 3.2 
Service occupations. .........sssssessssseeseestannseaterece| 124.7 125.211 125.8) 126.5)” 127.4) 128.9) 129.8] 130.9) 133.1) a4 4.5 
| | 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations ®........:- 125.8] 126.3] 127.5] 128.6] 129.2) 130.0) 131.1) 192.1/ 193.2} 8 34 
Workers, by industry division: | \ 
Goods-producing .| 126.5} 127.3] 128.2] 129.3] 130.1; 130.9) 131.4) 182.7] 133.6] rT 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations 126.1 127.0| 128.0| 129.0} 129.8) 130.5) 131.1 132.3} 18311] 6 2.5 
White-collar occupations......... 128.1 129.0} 130.0) 131.0) 132.2} 132.9) 133.5} 134.8) 135.6) 6 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations.... 127.2| 128.2 129.4) 130.2) 131.5 132.1 132.6} 133.8) 134.5 5 2.3 
Blue-collar occupations.... 125.5) 126.3; 27.4 128.3) 128.9) 129.6) 130.2} 131.4; 132.4 8 27 
Construction 123.1 123.4) 124.3) 125.3) 125.9) 126.4] 127.2) 128.7) 129.7 8 3.0 
Manufacturing 127.3] 128.3) 129.3) 130.4) 131.3] 132.1 132.6} 133.8) 134.6 6 2.5 
White-collar occupations.. 128.7} -129.5| 190.5] 131.6] 1932.8] 133.6} 133.9] 135.2} 135.8 4 2.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 127.4) 128.3 129.5; 130.5 131.8 132.5} 132.8 133.8 134.5) As 2.0 
Blue-collar occupations... 126.3} 127.5 128.4 129.5 130.2 131.1 131.7 132.8 133.7 Ae 2.7 
Durables.. 128.2} 129.0} 129.7; 131.2) 131.9) 132.6; 133.0) 134.1 135.0 df 2.4 
Nondurables.. 125.7} 127.0; 128.3; 128.9) 130.0} 131.0) 1347) 133.0} 133.7 5 2.8 
SOMiCS- PHO UCIG Ts seule csssncyethers tetany sinndennebtaenrs screaveanie 125.8) 126.2) 127.6) 1286) 129.5) 130.2} 131.6) 132.5) 133.8 1.0 3.3 
Excludirig sales occupations... 126.6 127.2 128.4) 129.2 130.3 130.9] 132.2 133.3 134.5| me) 3.2 
White-collar occupations............ 126.5} 127.1 128.5; 129.6} 130.6) 131.1 132.7; 133.7; 134.9 9 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 128.0; 128.7} 130.0/ 130.9) 132.2) 132.6} 134.0} 135.1 136.3} 9 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations.... 123.9] 124.0) 125.2; 126.0) 126.4) 127.3) 128.2 129.2) 130.0 6 2.8 
Service occupations.. 124.2} 124.8] 125.3) 126.1 127.1 128.6; 129.5 130.6) 132.7 1.6 4.4 
Transportation and public utilities. 126.0} 126.6) 127.9) 128.4) 129.3) 130.4) 131.3} 131.7) 132.9 9 28 
Transportation 124.7) 125.1 126.9) 127.7 128.2) 129.2) 130.6) 130.9) 132.1, 9 3.0 
Public utilities. 127.5] 1285} 128.9} 129.1 130.4|/ 131.7} 132.0} 132.5} 133.7 ) 2.5 
127.4, 128.3) 128.0) 127.5} 129.1 131.1 130.2} 130.5) 131.8 1.0 2.1 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 127.7 128.7 130.1 131.1 132.0 132.4 134.2 134.9 136.0) 8 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade........... 123.8] 124.2| 125.5| 126.4] 127.5 128.6) 130.1 131.2) 132.4 9 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations 124.1] 125.0; 125.9) 126.4) 128.0) 129.0) 130.4] 131.9| 133.0 8 3.9 
Wholesale trade. ........:ccee 126.1] 127.0] 127.5; 129.3} 129.9, 130.9) 132.9] 133.8} 134.6) 6 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations... 126.2} 127.1 127.4) 128.7] 130.0! 130.9) 132.6} 133.7 134.5) 6 3.5 
Retail trade. 422.6] 122.7; 124.5| 124.8] 126.2| 127.4 128.5} 129.7; 1314 11 3.9 
| 121.8] 122.4) 123.6] 124.4] 127.0| 128.4! 128.2 428.2, 129.8 1.2 2.2 
| 121.0} 121.7] 122.4) 123.6) 124.6) 126.3) 126.4) 127.7, 128.6) xj 3.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Finance, insurance, and real estate.......ccccccseserees 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.........:ccsererereereeeeeeee 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 
Insurance... 
Services....... 
Business services... 
Health services. 
Hospitals..... 
Educational services... 
Colleges and universities... 


NGWArMAMUTA CHUANG eiicsectsnrsaaussacnasendssnssonsensasyesiasansecncvanas 
White-collar workers. 
Excluding sales occupations... 
Blue-collar occupations 
Service occupations 


State and local government WOFKEFS.....sscsssssessenssesseesessees | 


Workers, by occupational group: 


White-collar workers 
Professional specialty and technical. . 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 
Administrative support, including clerical 

ERIE CONT, WOEKONS eves arse euatsiiassaivsntpncetiieos «pressesentsbacsnennbaan 


Services excluding schools’. 
Health services. 
Hospitals........... 
Educational services... 
Schools. 
Elementary and secondary.. 
Colleges and universities. 


Public administration®..........ccccc0:: 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
> 1 Saari 14g 
| | months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | ended | ended 
(( Sept. 1997 
126.0| 1286} 129.4] 130.5 0.9| 3.0 
129.2| 131.5) 132.4] 133.5 8 2.9 
128.0/ 190.6] 131.6] 133.1 14 24 
129.6) 131.9] 132.1) 133.1 8 2.9 
133.4 134.6] 135.7| 137.0 1.0| 3.2 
131.8) 133.3] 134.2] 1363 1.6| 4.7 
134.5| 195.5] 135.9] 137.0 BI 24 
133,.7| 134.0] 134.4) 195.4 7\ 1.5 
138.0) 138.5] 1388) 141.6 2.0 3.0 
139.1) 139.5] 139.9] 142.5 1.9] 2.8 
125.5] 125.9} 127.2) 128.2) 129.1] 129.8) 191.1] 192.1) 133.3 a) 3.3 
126.5] 127.0! 128.5) 129.5 1930.5} 131.1) 192.7 133.6; 134.9 1.0 3.4 
128.0] 128.6] 130.0] 190.8] 132.1] 192.5; 134.0) 135.1; 136.2 8) 3.4 
123.5} 123.7) 124.6] 125.6) 125.9] 126.7) 127.5] 1286) 129.4 Bi 2.8 
124.2| 124.7| 125.3| 126.0) 127.0] 1286) 129.4] 190.5! 132.7 47 45 
128,7| 129.3| 129.9] 190.2) 191.9] 192.7) 193.2 193.3) 135.0 1.3 2.4 
128.6] 129.1| 1296] 1299| 131.8] 192.5, 132.9] 133.0| 194.8 1.41 2.3 
128.4] 128.8] 129.1] 129.5) 191.6] 192.3] 192.5] 1925] 134.6 1.6| 2.3 
129.1] 1299] 130.7] 131.0) 192.0] 192.9! 194.1] 194.4) 135.6 9! 2.7 
128.4} 129.1] 130.0] 190.4; 131.8] 133.0) 133.3] 138.5) 135.3 1.3) 27 
127.2} 128.0} 129.0) 129.5} 190.3] 131.2! 132.1] 192.3; 133.3 8 2.3 
| | | i 
129.2] 129.6] 130.0] 190.3) 192.4] 193.1/ 193.2) 193.3) 135.4 1.6 2.3 
128.9] 129.4) 130.3) 130.8! 131.9] 192.0] 192.5} 192.9] 134.4 14 1.9 
131.0] 131.6] 132.5] 193.1) 134.0] 194.1] 194.5] 194.9) 136.0 8) 1.5 
131.1] 131.7} 192.6] 133.2] 194.2] 134.9] 134.8] 195.2; 196.3 8. 1.6 
129.0] 129.4 129.7| 130.0] 192.3] 139.0) 133.1] 193.2] 195.4 1.7| 2.3 
129.4 129.8} 130.0] 190.3) 192.6] 193.4) 133.4] 133.5) 135.7 1.6 2.3 
1.7 2.2 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


3 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
if ae wale | 3 12 
Series | months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
i | | ee 
' Sept. 1997 
a 
Civilian workers’ 123.2] 123.9] 125.1; 126.1] 127.2; 128.0) 129.2} 130.1 | 131.6; 1.2 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: | | { 
White-Collar' Workersy.cerucesscessescctcsreresurasnpszegarnceon ashasowngin | 124.3) 125.1; 126.3) 127.3] 128.6; 129.3; 130.6} 131.5 1330; 14 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical............ 126.1 126.9| 128.0) 128.8) 130.2 130.7) 131.4) 132:3) 134.0 1.3 2.9 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 123.8 124.7 126.2 127.0 129.0 129.4 131.0 132.0; 133.5) ian 3.5 
Administrative support, including clerical. ar 124.3) 125.2 126.4) 127.1 128.4; 129.1 130.4) 131.4 132.7; 1.0 3.3 
Blue-Collar WOrke@Irs.....ccssscsessesssscrsensscsseeteerseseeeseseneenseenes 121.1] 121.7| 122.8) 123.9) 124.5) 125.4; 126.2) 127.5) 128.4 ry 3.1 
Service occupations... 122.8} 123.4) 124.2) 124.9) 126.2} 127.6) 128.6 129.3} 134.5 ube 4.2 
Workers, by industry division: | | ' 
122.1} 122.9) 123.9} 125.1] 126.1 126.8} 127.6} 128.9] 129.9 8 3.0 
123.5} 124.3) 125.4) 126.5] 127.7) 1284) 129.1) 130.3} 131.3 8 2.8 
123.7} 124.3) 125.6) 126.5) 127.7) 128.5) 129.8) 130.6) 1392.2 1.2 3.5 
126.2} 126.9) 128.0) 128.9} 130.3) 131.1) 132.0) 132.9) 134.8 1.4 3.5 
Health services... 127.5] 128.4) 129.3) 130.0) 130.8} 131.4) 132.4) 133.1 134.3 9 2.7 
Hospitals. 126.8} 127.8) 128.6) 129.2) 130.0) 130.5) 131.0) 131.5] 132.5 8 1.9 
Educational services 127.8} 128.5) 128.8) 129.1) 131.6) 132.3) 132.5) 132.6} 135.3 2.0 2.8 
Public administration”... 123.2) 124.1 124.9| 125.3) 126.6) 127.7} 128.9; 129.0) 130.3 1.0 2.9 
Nonmanufacturing.......... 123.1) 123.7; 125.0) 125.9) 127.0) 127.8) 129.1) 18010) 191.5 1.2 3.5 
i] | 
Private Industry workers 122.4| 123.1) 124.4] 126.6] 1265) 127.3/ 1286; 129.7 131.0 1.0 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.........ccsseeessenetseerreneserecees 122.6] 123.4) 124.7) (125.7) 126.8} 127.5} 1286) 129.9) 131.2 1.0 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers.... 123.6] 124.3) 125.8) 127.0) 128.0} 128.7} 130.2} 131.3} 132.7 11 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations.. 124.3] 125.2! 126.7} 127.6) 129.0) 129.4; 130.8) 132.0} 133.4 14 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........| 125.3] 126.1 127.8} 128.8} 129.6) 129.9) 131.0} 132.4) 133.7 1.0 3,2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations 123.4] 124.4) 125.9) 126.8) 1289] 129.3) 131.0) 132.1 133.6 1.4 3.6 
Sales OCCUDALIONS .5 casence paanvecuatsdannices artes ten rnveoenea nats 120.5} 120.4) 122.0) 124.4) 123.9) 125.9} 127.8] 128.3] 129.8 1.2 4.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 124.3} 125.3) 126.5) 127.3) 128.5; 129.2; 130.6} 131.7) 132.9 9 3.4 
Blue-collar workers «| 120.8] 121.4) 122.5} 123.7) 124.3) 125.1; 1260} 127.3) 128.3 8 3.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 121.0) 121.4) 122.4) 123.7) 124.2 125.1 125.8] 127.4) 128.2! 6 3.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors. 121.4) 122.3) 123.4) 124.5) 125.4) 126.4) 127.2) 128.5) 129.5| 8 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations. 118.5] 118.6} 120.0/ 120.6] 121.0} 121.1; 122.3) 123.0! 124.1) 9 2.6 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 121.5 122.6} 124.2} 125.1 125.8 127.1 128.4) 129.3 130.2 zh 3.6 
Service occupations. ........cssssssssen 120.8] 121.4] 122.2} 123.0] 124.1, 125.7| 126.6) 127.6) 129.9) 1.8 47 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 121.8 122.4| 123.7; 124.9] 125.6| 126.5] 127.7] 128.8; 130.1! 1.0 3.6 
Workers, by industry division: { | i 
Goads-praducthng, cicsisrasusiservavsnsexee awed ponsdenaacas sbanelloaaeersesres 122.1 122.9} 123.9; 125.1 126.1 126.8; 127.5) 128.9) 129.9 8 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations 121.6] 122.4; 123.5] 124.6] 125.7) 126.3] 127.0} 1283 129.3) 8 2.9 
White-collar occupations....... 124.4) 125.3) 126.2; 127.3) 128.6} 129.1/ 130.0} 131.4) 132.3 aif 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations.. 123.2; 124.2) 125.3) 126.3) 127.7) 128.1 128.9} 130.0} 130.9) 7 2.5 
Blue-collar occupations...... 120.7; 121.4) 122.4| 123.7) 124.5} 125.3) 126.0) 127.3 128.4 9 3.1 
Construction 116.8} 117.4) 1183; 119.6} 120.4) 120.8; 122.0) 123.6; 124.7 9 3.6 
Manufacturing 123.5} 124.3) 125.4) 126.5) 127.7} 128.4) 129.1) 130.3] 131.3 8 2.8 
White-collar occupations... 125.3] °126.1] 127.1] 128.2] 129.6] 130.1] 130.6] 131.9} 132.8 er / 2.5 
Excluding sales occupations.. 123.9} 124.8) 126.0} 127.0) 1284] 128.9} 129.3) 130.5} 131.3 6 2.3 
Blue-collar occupations...... ial 222) 9 dean 124.2) 125.4] 126.3) 127.3) 128.0) 129.2) 130.2 8 3.1 
Durables «| 123.6} 124.3) 125.1) 126.5) 127.7) 128.4) 129.0) 130.1 131.2 8 2.7 
Nondurables 123.3} 124.4) 125.8) 126.5) 127.6) 128.5) 129.3} 130.6; 131.4| 6 3.0 
Service-producing 122.6} 123.2} 124.7) 125.8) 126.7} 127.5; 129.0} 130.1 131.5 14 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations.. 123.4) 124.2! 125.6) 126.5) 127.6] 128.3) 129.7; 130.9) 132.3) 1.4 3.7 
White-collar occupations... 123.2} 124.0; 125.6) 126.8) 127.8) 128.5; 130.1 131.2) 132.6 it 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations.. 124.7} 125.6) 127.2); 128.1 129.5} 129.9) 131.5) 182.7) 134.2 14 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations. 121.1] 121.4] 122.7) 123.5] 123.8] 124.8] 126.0] 127.2! 127.9 6 3.3 
Service occupations. 120.7} 121.3) 122.0) 122.8) 124.0) 125.6) 126.5) 127.5} 129.8 1.8 4.7 
Transportation and public ut 122.9] 123.7} 124.6); 125.0) 125.9) 127.0} 128.2) 128.8/ 130.1 1.0 3.3 
Transportation. . 121.0] 121.6] 122.9] 123.2] 123.8! 124.7) 126.5} 126.9) 128.5 1.3 3.8 
Public utilities... 125.2) 126.1; 126.5) 127.1) 128.4) 129.8) 130.1 130.9) 192.0 8 2.8 
Communications... 125.3 126.2 126.1 126.5 128.2 130.3 129.8 130.6 131.8} 9 2.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 125.2 125.9 127.0) 127.7 128.5 129.0} 130.4 131.2 132.2 8 2.9 
Wholesale and retail trade............. 121.6) 122.3) 123.9] 124.8) 125.8) 127.0) 1285) 129.7) 130.9 9 41 
Excluding sales occupations.. 121.9} 123.2) 124.4) 124.9) 126.5; 127.7) 129.3) 131.1 132.2| 8 4.5 
Wholesale trade........cccsecee 123.9 125.5 126.1 128.0 128.5 129.6 131.4 132.2 133.0 6 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations... 123.7} 125.7} 126.3) 127.6) 1289) 129.8; 131.8} 132.8) 133.9 8 3.9 
Retail trade... 120.5] 120.6} 122.8/ 123.1] 124.4) 125.8) 127.1] 1285) 129.9: 1.4 44 
Food stores... 118.6} 119.4; 120.5) 121.2) 123.1! 124.7; 124.8) 124.7) 126.7: 1.6 2.9 
General merchandise stores...... 122.6; 124.7, 125.0} 126.2, 126.7; 4 3.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1997 Percent change 
Sa ee a 
Series | | months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended L_endea 
| Sept. 1997 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 118.0 118.4 119.8 121.9 122.2 122.2 124.5 125.3 126.4 0.9 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations.... pe tetant 121.3] 123.4 124.5} 126.0 125.3) 127.2 128.1 129.3 9 2.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 120.4 120.1 122.7 124.2 126.8; 123.8} 125.9 126.8 128.9 az; were 
Insurance.... 121.4 122.2) 123.6) 124.1 125.4; 126.0} 127.9) 128.0} 128.7 5 2.6 
Services........ 125.3) 126.0) 127:6) 128:7) 129.7) 130.5] 131.8} 133.0) 194.7 1.3 3.9 
Business services....... 123.6) 124.3) 126.9) 127.7) 128.5} 130.1 131.4 132.4) 134.9 1.9 5.0 
Health services. 127.5} 128.4) 129.3) 130.1 130.8) 131.4) 132.5} 133.2) 134.3 8 Pit 
Hospitals............ 126.6) 127.7} 128.5} 129.1 129.7) 130.38} 130.7) 191.2] 132.2 8 1.9 
Educational services 128.6 129.4) 130.1 130.4 133.3 133.8 134.5 134.8 137.8 2.2 3.4 
Colleges and universities... 129.0 130.1 130.6 130.9} 133.4 133.8 134.6 135.0} 137.8) 21 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing 121.9} 122.5} 123.9) 125.1 125.9) 126.8) 128.2 129.3} 130.7) 141 3.8 
White-collar workers... 123.1 123.8 125.4 126.6 127.6 128.3 129.9 131.0 132.4 14 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations 124.4 125.4 126.9 127.8 129.2 129.6 131.2' 132.4 133.8 14 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations......... 119.4 119.8 120.9 122.0 122.4 123.1 124.1 125.5 126.4) td 3.3 
SOIVICS OCCUPAHONS isis insti ssssvesasonseavaaavealbopursaascatenaede 120.6 121.2 122.0 122.7 123.9 125.5 126.4 127.4 129.7 1.8 4.7 
State and local governMent WOFKETS.....sssseresesssesesveseees 126.6 127.3) 127.8 128.1 130.1 130.9 131 4) 131.5] 133.6) 1.6 27. 
Workers, by occupational group: | | 
White-collar workers. 126.8; 127.4) 127.9) * 128.2} 130.3; 131.1 131.4; 131.5} 133.7 nleZA 2.6 
Professional specialty and technical... 127.4) 128.0} 128.3) 128.6} 1314.1} 131.7] 131.9] 132.0] 134.4] 1.8 2.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 126.0 126.9 127.7 128.0 129.3 130.2 131.3! 131.7 133.1 14 2.9 
Administrative support, including clerical... 124.4 125.1 125.8 126.1 127.7; 129.0 129.2| 129.5 131.4 1.5 2.9 
Be -Collar, WOKKEIS pices geeilen-nscsrdererosoncnsceststinbirnesscoaseie 124.8] 125.7] 126.6; 127.0 127.9! 1288] 129.6; 129.8] 131.2 14 2.6 
Workers, by industry division: 
127.6 128.2 128.6 | 128.9 131.2| 131.9 132.1; 132.2 134.7) 1.9 27) 
126.9) 127.4] 128.2) 1287| 130.1; 1905] 131.2; 191.6] 133.3) 1.3 2.5 
Health services.. 127,9| 128.6) 129.3) 129.9) 131.1 | 131.4) 132.1 132.6] 133.9] 1.0 a4 
Hospitals........ 127.6 128.4 129.1 129.7 130.9 131.3 131.9 132.4 133.7 | 1.0 24 
Educational services. 127.7) 128.3) 128.5) 128.8). 139.3) 132.0] . 132.1 132.2] 134.8) 2.0 2.7 
RACHOOIS su Nwssctoxvanste 127.8} 1284) 128.7) 1289} 131.4) 132.2} 132.2} 132.3] 134.9] 2.0 eee 
Elementary and secondary.. 128.7 129.2 129.3 129.5 132.0 132.4 132.4 132.6 135.3 2.0 2.5 
Colleges and universities. 125.0} 125.9} 126.8) 127.1 129.8] 131.2] 131.5] 131.4)  133.6| 1.7 2.9 
Public administration” 123.2 126.6 2.9 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government 


) workers. 


* Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Private Industry WOrkeYS........cccssesscssssssesscssssceresssssseacesenees 


Workers, by occupational group: 


White-collar workers... 
Blue-collar workers 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 
Service-producing 

Manufacturing...... 

Nonmanufacturing 


Percent 
cae | a aa 
| | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended 
+ Sept 
137.4] 198.1 1986] 199.4) 140.1] 140.8 0.5 
| | 
; 137.7} 138.4] 139.5} 139.7) 140.8] 141.5] 142.01 4 
184.7| 185.2} 136.1} 136.2) 137.0] 197.2] 138.0] 138.8 6 
| | 
137.1] 137.7| 138.6] 138.8) 139.7) 139.9} 140.9] 141.5) 4 
134.7 | 4 
136.7 3 
135.3 5 
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change 
12 
months 
_ ended _ 
. 1997 

2.0 
1.8 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Series | | 
| 
Mar. | June | Sept.) ended | ended _ 
! | Sept. 1997 
Ce tek a rerRw S| N NR er Nts cee 
COMPENSATION ' 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Union....... 126.8 127.7 128.5] 129.7 130.1} 130.8 131.0! 131.8 133.2 a 2.4 
Goods-producing.. 126.7 127.5 127.9 129.0 129.2 129.8 130.0; 131.2 132.3} 8 2.4 
Service-producing... 126.8 127.9 129.0 130.3 131.0! 131.7 131.9: 132.4 134.0) 1.2 2.3 
Manufacturing 127.1 128.1 128.8| 129.8 129.8 130.6 130.8: 131.7 133.0) 1.0 2:9 
Nonmanufacturing... 126.2 127.1 128.0 129.2 129.9; 130.4 130.6} 131.5 132.9 14 2.3 

Nemeiniom rarcstttre caps chicneavccncscunerrenasnursyscsrarmacsucesacteseoedReruens nace 126.0 126.5 127.7| 128.7 129.7 130.4 131.8 132.8 133.9) 8 32 
Goods-producing.. 126.4 127.2 128.3 129.4 130.4 131.3 132.0 133.2 134.0 6 2.8 
Service-producing... 125.6 126.0 127.3 128.3 129.2 129.9 131.5 132.5 133.7 9 3.5 
Manufacturing 127.3 128.3 129.3 130.5 131.7 132.5 133.1; 134.4 135.1) 5 2.6 
Nonmanufacturing 125.3 125.7 127.0 128.0 128.9 129.6 131.1 132.2 133.4) 9 3.5 

Workers, by region’ | 
127.4 127.8 128.9 129.7 130.6 131.1 132.2 133.1 134.0) a 2.6 
125.2 125.6 127.0 127.8 128.8 129.7 130.8} 131.5 132.5 8 2.9 
127.7 128.3 129.5| 130.7 131.3 132.1 133.3) 134.7 136.2 11 3.7 
123.9 125.0 125.9 127.3 128.3 128.9 130.3 131.4 132.5 8 3.3 
Workers, by area size’ i 
Moatropolitan AF @aSi.isi.ccscssschevesnssssavessersanessurcasnorentenesasnesnseste 126.2 126.8 128.0 129.1 130.0 130.6 131.7 132.8 133.9 8 3.0 
NGF ALORS iiicssesesscspcenvasyncacuasavewseasaypaveevenscasnuundtnanannaananser) 126.1 126.5 127.2 128.0 128.7 130.2 131.4 132.4 133.8 14 4.0 
WAGES AND SALARIES | 
Workers, by bargaining status’ | 

MBIMON ecacnnnshathcactanssnsannnsavesoten tensseeeurndsetertnte ceonsnasaatnes aeraeseesnences 121.5 422.2 122.8 124.2 124.8 125.4 126.0 126.9 128.3 1.4 2.8 
Goods-producing 120.2 120.6 121.3 122.5 123.2 123.6 124.41 125.4 126.6 1.0 2.8 
Service-producing... 123.2 124.2 124.8 126.2 126.8 127.6 128.2 128.8 130.4 1.2 2.8 
Manufacturing 121.3 122.0 122.9 123.9 124.5 125.2 125.6 126.5 127.8) 1.0 2.7 
Nonmanufacturing...... 121.6 122.3 122.8 124.3 124.9 125.5 126.1 | 127.1 128.6 | 1.2 3.0 

Dene er Brostccc crac ct econ pp eeeceecodt ecco ceacccten enePceoncHeteeSar MoMEOD ver oh 123.3 124.8 125.9 126.9 127.7 129.1 | 130.3 131.6) 1.0 3.7 
Goods-producing 123.8 124.9 126.1 127.3! 128.0 128.9 130.2 131.2 8 3.1 
Service-producing... 123.0 124.6 125.7 126.6 127.5 129.1 130,2 131.6 11 3.9 
Manufacturing.......... 125.2 126.3 127.5 128.8) 129.6 130.3; 131.7 132.6, BY 3.0 
Nonmanufacturing... 122.6 124.2 125.2 126.1! 127.0 128.5 129.7 131.1 1.4 4.0 

Workers, by region’ | | 
124.9 126.0 127.0 127.7 128.8| 129.8 130.7 | aT 2.9 
124.1 425.1 126.0 127.0 128.5) 129.4 130.6) 9g 3.7 
125.1 126.2 126.9 127.7 129.0 130.4 132.2) 1.4 4.2 
123.3 124.8 125.8 126.5 127.7 128.9 130.2 | 1.0 3.5 
| 
| 
124.6 125.8 126.7 127.4 128.7| 129.9 131.1 | 9 3.5 
123.4 124.2 125.0 126.5 127.7| 128.8 130.4 | 1.2 43 


" The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, 1980-91 


Small 
: 4 f 4 private | State and local 
her Medium and large private establishments establish-| governments? 
ments? 
S _— is ee 7 Spe aeeer? i 
1980 | 1981 | 1982 | 1983 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1991 1990 | 1987 1990 
a + Bead ocd [eer 
Time-off plans | | 
Participants with: | | 
PAN AMGHIANNIO! os cov ues cesiecssenteve sicennsevveslsacnessedi'ssves 10 10 9 11 9 10 10} 11 10} 8 8 lh 11 
Average minutes per day.. - - 25 25 26 27 27 29 26 30 37 34 36 
Paid rest time... 75 75 76 74 73) 72 72 72 71| 67 48 “58 56 
Average minutes per day.. = - 25 25 26 26 26 26 26 26 27 29 29 
Pan aPBrAN AS ete Sc oes ccsseSiteavageensditesevdsnes - - - - -| 88 88 85 84} 80 47) 56 63 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE........cceeeeeeeeneeneeeen ees - - = - - 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 2.9| 3:7. 3.7 
Pea NU VG te nacre Uprcccaate essai cavnsi gues seieacesane sve 99 99 99 99 99 98 99 96 97 92 84 81 74 
Average days per Yeal........iecseecseeneeeeneeeesaeerenes 10.1 10.2 10.0 9.8 9.8 10.4 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.5 10.9 13.6 
PAID POIAONEUIBAVC cin vecaccdsevccciceslravsdexce cue nedaneaan 20 23 24 25 23 26 25 24 22) 21 11} 38 39 
Average days Per Yeal.........ccccvecseerneeeeesneesneneers - - 3.8) 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.3 3.1) 3.3 2.8 2.7 2.9 
FAIA VACANGIOs Piece. cowkussssaces tevedhcuscnametexsohwetuevecsss 100 99 99 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 88 72 67 
PROBICK IOAN Bae Peniesucnsevelcxarene sacs scvbhemahjeesueceneuneeh® 62 65 67 67 67 67 70 69 68 67 47| 97 95 
| | 
Unpaid maternity leave..............cccsssssssereeereneeneers - = = - - - - 33 37 37 17) 57 51 
Unpaid Sle BAO tec csccwvssotstieseisctvsarvises acme - = = = = = = 16 18 26 8) 30 33 
Insurance plans | 
Participants in medical care plans..........ccccseecenes 97 97 97 96 97) 96 95} 90 92} 83 69] 93 93 
Participants with coverage for: | | ! | 
Home health care - = = 37 46 56 66) 76 75 81 79| 76 82 
Extended care facilities. 58 60 62 58 62 67 70 79 80 80 83 | 78 79 
Mental health care....... 98 99 99 99 9g 99 99 98 97 98 98} 98 99 
Alcohol abuse treatment = - 50 53 61) 68 70| 80 97) 97 97 87 99 
Drug abuse treatment - - 37 43 52) 61 66) 74 96 | 96 94 | 86 98 
Participants with employee contribution y 
required for: | | 
Self Coverage.......ccssesersees 26 27 27) 33 36) 36 43 44 47) 54 42 35 38 
Average monthly contribution - = —|$ 10.13 | $ 11.93 | $ 12.05 | $ 12.80 | $ 19.29 | $ 25.31 | $ 26.60 $25.13 | $ 15.74 $25.53 
FSV ICOMGIAGO aria oancswssiqetnsesicc aiesevieasses Suivaivave 46 49 $1 54 58| 56 63 64 66 | 69 67, 71 65 
Average monthly contribution®.............:.sssssssses - - -|$ 92.51 |$ 35.93 | $ 38.33 | $ 41.40 | $ 60.07 | $72.10 | $ 96.97 $109.34 |$ 71.89 | $ 117.59 
Participants in life insurance plans.............c.c0eeeee 96 96 96 | 96 96 96 96 92 94 | 94 64) 85 88 
Participants with: | | 
Accidental death and dismemberment | H 
INSUFANCE...........2c0s000 69 72 72 72 74) 73 72 76 71| 71 78| 67 67 
Survivor income benefits.. - - - - -| 13 10 8 7| 6 1} 1 1 
Retiree protection available............ccccccssseeereeeees - 64 64 66 64 62 59 49 42 44 19 55 45 
Participants in long-term disability 
EM IITTIC REMAN clas cans cs secratacssarsocps eect sPaves adseofous 40 41 43 45 47) 48 48 42 45| 40 19 31 27 
Participants in sickness and accident a | | \ 
MISUPAIRCOIDIANG a adiscisspinviwcsssvsnzesasroncsonnya dpe venencinateesare 54 50 $1 49 51 52 49 46 43 45 26 14 21 
Retirement plans | 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans® rekatctn 84 84 84 82 82| 80 76 63 63 59 20 93 90 
Participants with: | 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..... 55 56 58 64 63 67 64 59 62 55 54 92 89 
Early retirement available.................. 98 98 97 97 97) 97 96 98 97 98 95 90 88 
Ad hoc pension increases in last 5 years....... = - - 51 47| 41 35 26 22 7 7| 33 16 
Terminal earnings formula..........:...ccsecceeeeeeseneee 53 50 52 54 54 57 57 55 64 56 58 100 100 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 43 45 55 56 61 62 62 63 54 49 18 8 
Participants in defined contribution plans..........:+.0... a = = 2 aly HEGle9 = 80 45 48; 48 31 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
BAIA VME TIMTI LIers coesce a oh esha vu. bies so sescavs canes denedess - - - - = 26 33} 36 41) 44 17) 28 45 
Other benefits | | 
Employees eligible for: | t 
ROI IS OBNOTS DIANS oc.cr ie. conesiscvssoserserrnsecnssa nan nes = - =| - -| - 2 | 5 9! 10 1j 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts............ccccscssesseerenerses - = - - - - | 12 23) 36 8 5 31 


' From 1979 to 1986, data were collected in private sector establishments with a minimum 

employment varying from 50 to 250 employees, depending upon industry. In addition, 
coverage in service industries was limited. Beginning in 1988, data were collected in all 
private sector establishments employing 100 workers or more in all industries. 


? Includes private sector establishments with fewer than 100 workers. 


3 


1990, coverage included all State and local governments. 


* Data exclude college teachers. 


5 Data for 1983 refer to the average monthly employee contribution for dependent cover- 


In 1987, coverage excluded local governments employing fewer than 50 workers. In 


age, excluding the employee. 


these workers were classified as participating in defined contribution plans. 


Plans, Beginning in 1987, these plans were no longer available. 


Monthly Labor Review’ February 1998 


NOTE; Dash indicates data were not collected in this year. 


Beginning in 1984, the data refer to the average monthly 
employee contribution for family coverage, which includes the employee. 

® Prior to 1985, data on participation in defined benefit pension plans included a small 
percentage of workers participating in money purchase pension plans. Beginning in 1985, 


7 Includes employees who participated in Payroll-based Employee Stock Ownership 
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26. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 
Measure 
1995 
= — 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period 31 37 3 
In effect during period 34 38 8 7 5 
Workers involved: | | | 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 192 273 15.5 3.3 55.8 16.9 0} 24.6 184.5) 30.3 4.4 
In effect during period (in thousands) 207 275 22.9 19.5 ~12.0} 189.3! 8.6 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)... 5,771 4,889} 243.9| 234.6 537.7; 567.4] 231.2) 228.5] 2,075.4 | 128.4 64.0 
Percent of estimated working time... 01) .08 | .00 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in * 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
p fer 
= preliminary. 
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| 
| 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average | 1996 
Series } he 
1996 1997 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX | | | 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS | | 

156.9 160.5} 158.6) 159.1 159.6} 160.0) 160.2 

469.9 480.8} 475.0} 476.7) 478.2! 479.3) 479.7 

153.7 157.7/ 156.6) 156.9} 156.9) 157.1 157-1 

153.3 157.3} 156.3) 156.5} 156.5) 156.6) 156.6 

Food at home.. Bete 154.3 158.1 157.7| 157.9) 157:7| 157.7) 167.5 
Cereals and bakery products.... 174.0 177.6} 175.7) 176.5} 176.7} 176.7) 176.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 144.8 148.5} 150.0} 149.6) 148.8] 147.8) 147.7 
Dairy products. 142.1 145.5} 148.6) 147.8; 146.2) 146.1 145.7 
Fruits and vegetables.. 183.9 187.5} 187.2 187.3) 187.4] 189.3 186.4| 
Other foods at home 142.9 147.3} 143.6); 144.8) 145.4) 145.5) 146.9 
Sugar and sweets.. 143.7 147.8) 144.7 146.9} 147.2 146.3 147.9 
Fats and oils.... 140.5 141.7} 140.7) 142.3) 142.7} 142.4) 142.4 
Nonalcoholic beverages 128.6 133.4) 126.9) 128.3) 128.5) 129.5; 131.9 
Other prepared foods. 156.2 161.2} 158.9; 159.4; 160.6} 160.3) 161.1 
Food away from home 152.7 157.0} 155.0; 155.3; 155.6) 156.0) 156.2 
Alcoholic beverages 158.5 162.8} 160.5) 161.1) 161.8} 162.1 162.3 
Housing..... 152.8 156.8} 154.0) 155.1) 155.8} 155.9) 155.8 
Shelter. 171.0 176.3} 172.3) 173.6) 174.6) 175.2) 175.3 
Renters’ costs (12/82 = 100). 180.2 186.4} 179.1 182.7; 185.3) 186.8; 186.3 
Rent, residential 162.0 166.7} 164.0) 164.4) 164.8) 165.1 165.5 
Other renters' costs 214.7 225.0; 203.8) 217.3) 226.4) 231.7) 228.0 
Homeowners’ costs (12/82 = 100)... 176.5 181.5) 1788} 179.1} 179.5} 179.8} 180.2 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82 = 100). 176.8 181.9} 179.1 179.5} 179.9} 180.1 180.5 
Household insurance 161.0 165.3) 162.4) 162.6] 163.8) 163.3) 163.8 
Maintenance and repairs 139.0 143.7} 141.5] 141.5) 142.3) 142.4] 142.5) 
Maintenance and repair services... 145.5 151.1] 148.0] 148.2) 1484) 148.4) 148.9! 
Maintenance and repair commodities 130.2 133.4 132.6 132.5 133.9 134.3) 133.6 
Fuel and other utilities... 127.5 130.8} 129.4] 130.8) 131.0) 129.9] 128.9 
115.2 117.9] 117.1] 119.1 149-2) 147:2) 115.3 

Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas.. 99.2 99.8] 110.3) 111.5} 109.6 105.5, 102.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity 422.1 125.1 122.8} 124.9) 125.3) 123.4) 121.7 
Other utilities and public services 157.2 161.6) 159.1 159.7} 160.2} 160.5} 160.8 
Household furnishings and operations 124.7 125.4 125.0} 124.9] 125.2} 125.4] 125.5) 
Housefurnishings.... 111.3 110.6} 111.0) 110.8) 111.2) 111.4 111.4 
Housekeeping supplies. 144.1 143.1 141.4 142.3} 142.5} 142.8) 143.3 
Housekeeping services.... 148.0 151.9) 150.1 149.6; 149.9) 150.6] 151.1 
Apparel and upkeep. 131.7 132.9} 130.3) 129.6) 131.9} 134.5) 136.1 
Apparel commodities...... 128.2 129.1] 126.5; 125.8) 128.2} 131.0) 132.7 
Men's and boys' apparel. 127.7 130.1] 127.8) 127.0) 127.3) 129.2} 131.4 
Women's and girls' apparel... 124.7 126.1 123.3 121.5) 126.1 130.1 131.9 
Infants’ and toddlers' apparel. 129.7 129.0] 126.9) 127.9] 127.2) 129.7) 133.7 
Footwear, 126.6 127.6] 125.9; 125.0} 126.3} 127.0) 129.3 
Other apparel commodities... 150.6 145.8 141.6 145.6| 146.9 149.5 148.1 
Apparel services 159.8 163.1] 161.5} 161.7} 162.2] 162.4) 162.6 
Transportation 143.0 144.3) 145.2) 145.0) 144.8) 144.9} 144.8 
Private transportation. 140.0 141.0) 141.7) 141.8) 141.9) 141.5} 141.3 
New vehicles.. 143.7 144.3] 145.4 145.4; 145.4] 145.4) 145.2 
New cars...... 141.4 141.7} 143.0} 143.0) 142.9} 142.9] 142.6 
Used cars. 157.0 151.1] 155.6; 154.7| 154.4) 154.4] 154.3 
Motor fuel...... 106.3 106.2} 108.6) 108.6) 108.1 106.4; 106.0 
Gasoline 105.9 105.8} 107.9; 107.9; 107.4; 105.8} 105.4 
Maintenance and repair.. 158.4 162.7 160.6 161.1 161.2 161.5 161.9 
Other private transportation... 173.9 177.5} 176.0) 176.2) 177.1 177.4| 177.3 
Other private transportation commodities 105.1 104.8) 105.2 105.2} 105.4] 105.1 104.7 
Other private transportation services... 190.1 194.7; 192.7; 193.0} 194.1 194.5; 194.5 
Public transportation. 181.9 186.7; 189.9) 185.8) 182.4) 188.1 189.8 
Medical Care.........ssssesensserssees 228.2 234.6) 230.6) 231.8) 232.7) 233.4) 233.8 
Medical care commodities. 210.4) — 215.3) 212.0) 212.8) 213.9) 214.7; 215.2 
Medical care services.. 232.4 239.1) 235.0] 236.3) 237.1) 237.7; 238.1 
Professional services.. 208.3 215.4) 211.0] 212.2) 213.2) 214.2) 214.7) 
Hospital and related services... 269.5 278.4) 273.7; 275.7; 276.6) 276.7; 277.0; 
Entertainment 159.1 162.5} 160.8) 161.3) 161.8) 162.1 162.2 
Entertainment commodities. . 143.0 144.2} 144.1) 144.2) 144.3] 144.5! 144.1 | 
Entertainment services 178.1 183.8] 180.5; 181.3; 182.1] 182.7 183,3) 
Other goods and services.... 215.4 224.8] 218.7; 220.0| 220.7) 221.4 222.7) 
Tobacco products... 232.8 243.7| 234.3) 236.4) 237.4) 238.2; 243.2) 
PergonaliGate® sn ccumasnvescsssesscerseossinsact 150.1 152.7) 150.5) 151.6) 151.5) 151.8) 152.7 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances. 144.3 144.2) 142.8; 143.6] 143.3] 143.6) 144.5 
Personal care services... 156.6 162.4 159.2; 160.7} 160.7} 161.2 162.0 
Personal and educational expenses.. 247.5 259.7) 252.9) 254.0) 255.0} 255.8) 256.0 
School books and supplies.............. 226.9 238.4) 231.1; 234.5) 235.3) 235.4) 235.8 
Personal and educational services.........000000 249.3 261.6}, 254.8| 255.8} 256.7) 257.6] 257.7 


160.1 
479.6 


157.1 
156.6 
157.5 
176.9 
147.7 
145.4 
186.4 
147.1 
147.9 
142.0 
133.4 
160.4 
156.3 
162.8 


155.9 
175.3 
185.3 
165.9 
222.9 
180.6 
180.9 
164.5 
143.2 
149.9 
134.1 
129.0 
115.3 
100.4 
121.9 
161.1 
125.8 
111.5 
143.0 
151.3 


135.3 
131.8 
132.0 
129.9 
133.8 
129.1 
146.0 
162.9 


144.4 
141.0 
144.6 
142.1 
153.9 
105.7 
105.2 
162.2 
177.0 
104.7 
194.2 
188.1 


234.2 
215.6 
238.5 
215.2 
277.3 


162.2 
143.9 
183.5 


223.1 
243.8 
152.6 
144.1 
162.3 
256.6 
235.9 
258.3 


1997 


160.3 | 


480.2 | 
157.4 
156.6 
157.3 
178.2 
147.9| 
144.4 
183.7| 
147.8 
148.4 
141.6} 
134.8 
161.2 
156.6 
162.7 


156.9 
176.0 
186.6 
166.4 | 
226.7 
181.4 
181.4] 
165.3) 
143.3 
150.0) 
134.1) 
131.9! 
119.8 
98.0; 
127.5| 
161.7. 
125.7) 
114.2! 
142.9 
151.8| 


132.4 | 
128.6 
129.0 
125.6) 
132.9 
126.3 | 
146.4 
163.2 | 


144.0 
140.7| 
144.2 
141.7 
151.8 
105.9 
105.4 
162.6 
176.7 
104.7 
193.8 
186.6| 


234.4 | 
216.0! 
238.7! 
215.5! 
277.4| 
162.7) 
143.9 
184.5) 


223.1 | 
241.3) 
152.8 
144.2 
162.6} 
257.3 
237.2. 
259.1 


160.5| 
480.7 


157.5| 
157.0 
157.7 
178.3 
148.2 
143.3 
184.6 
148.6 
149.2 
141.4 
136.3] 
161.3 
157.1| 
162.9] 


157.5 
177.0 
188.4 
166.8 
232.6 
181.7 
182.4 
165.7! 
145.4| 
153.8! 
133.7) 
132.1! 
119.61 

94.7) 
127.8! 
162.4, 
125.6) 
110.7| 
144.0| 
152.1| 


130.2| 
126.2 
128.0 
121.1 
131.3 
125.9 
146.9 
163.5 


143.7) 
140.1| 
143.7 
141.4 
149.9 
103.9} 
103.5 
162.9 
177.5 
105.3 
194.5 
189.4 


234.8 
216.0) 
239.2 
215.9 
278.1, 


162.6) 
143.8) 
184.5) 


223.5| 
242.0) 
152.6| 
143.7! 
162.5) 
258.0| 
237.7 

259.8 


June July = Aug. 


160.8 
481.6 


158.1 
157.6 
158.5 
178.6 
149.1 
143.4 
187.3 
148.7 
147.8 
141.4 
136.7 
161.8 
157.4 
163.2 


157.6 
177.5 
189.1 
167.3 
233.9 
182.2 
182.6 
166.3 
145.5 
154.4 
133.1 
131.4 
118.6 

93.5 
126.7 
162.1 
125.2 
110.2 
142.9 
152.6 


130.0 
125.9 
128.9 
120.3 
127.3 
126.3 
145.8 
163.6 


143.8 
140.8 
143.0 
140.4 
148.5 
107.6 
107.4 
163.3 
177.4 
104.8 
194.5 
183.4 


235.2 
215.5 
239.8 
216.3 
279.0 


163.0 
144.6 
184.3 


225.7 
243.4 
152.5 
143.5 
162.7 
261.6 
240.0 
263.5 


27. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


Sept. Oct 
161.2} 161.6| 
483.0) 484.1| 
158.4] 158.7! 
157.9| 158.2 
158.6| 159.0 
178.1! 178.4] 
149.1; 148.9) 
143.5| 145.7) 
188.1) 188.5 
148.9| 149.0] 
148.5| 148.2| 
142.0| 141.7| 
136.7| 136.6) 
161.9) 162.5] 
157.8) 158.2| 
163.5} 163.7| 
157.7| 157.7! 
177.2| 177.8 
186.8)  187.7/ 
167.8} 168.2| 
222.8| 225.4 
182.8} 183.3] 
183.2) 183.6! 
166.8) 166.9! 
142.6| 144.7! 
150.2' 153.4, 
182.1 192.7! 
132.1! 130.8 
119.7. 117.4 

93.7 95.3 
128.1) 125.1 
162.3. 162.5 
125.4) 125.4| 
110.2; 110.1} 
143.2! 143.3) 
153.2| 153.3! 
133.0] 134.9) 
129.2| 131.2 
131.4 133.1) 
126.0] 128.3) 
126.7| 126.2 
127.4; 130.6) 
145.3) 145.5) 
163.7| 163.7 
144.3 144.5| 
141.0| 140.9 
142.7| 143.3 
140.0] 140.6] 
148.2| 147.9] 
109.3; 106.7 
109.2} 106.5 
163.5] 163.9 
176.9| 178.4) 
104.6] 104.3) 
194.0} 196.0! 
186.0| 190.9 
235.4; 235.8) 
215.3, 215.6) 
240.0, 240.5 
216.4 216.8, 
279.4; 280.2. 
163.0! 163.1! 
144.7' 144.3) 
184.2) 184.9) 
228.1, 229.4 
246.5, 250.2 
12.7, 153.3) 
143.7) 144.5) 
162.7) 163.4 
264.9| 265.6 
241.5| 242.4| 
266.9) 267.5) 


Nov. | Dec. 
161.5] 161.3 
483.9| 483.2 
158.9} 159.1 
158.5} 158.7 
159.1] 159.2 
178.0] 178.4 
149.3] 148.4 
147.0| 147.8 
189.5} 191.3 
147.7| 147.7 
147.4} 147.9 
140.4] 140.3 
134.7} 133.4 
161.5] 162.8 
158.6} 159.0 
163.7| 164.0 
157.7| 157.7 
177.7| 178.1 
185.9] 186.1 
168.7} 169.4 
216.6] 216.1 
183.9] 184.3 
184.2| 184.7 
167.0] 167.1 
144.9] 145.6 
153.7) 1544 
132.7| 133.9 
131.1] 130.0 
117.7; 115.8 

96.6 97.2 
125.3} 123.0 
162.8] 162.9 
125.2] 125.1 
109.7} 109.5 
143.4] 143.4 
153.7] 153.7 
134.7] 131.6 
131.1] 127.7 
133.0] 131.2 
128.8] 123.6 
126.0] 125.8 
129.3] 128.2 
143.6] 139.6 
163.4] 163.8 
143.9] 143.2 
140.6] 140.0 
144.0] 144.4 
141.3] 141.5 
147.6] 147.9 
104.6] 101.9 
104.1] 101.3 
164.0] 164.7 
179.0] 178.9 
104.5} 104.4 
196.6] 196.6 
185.9| 184.3 
236.4] 237.4 
215.8] 216.8 
241.2| 241.8 
217.1| 217.5 
281.3] 282.5 
162.9] 163.1 
144.3] 144.0 
184.6} 185.4 
229.9] 280.1 
250.7) 251.2 
154.3] 154.0 
146.1 145.3 
163.5} 163.9 
265.8| 266.1 
242.4] 242.8 
267 8} 268.1 
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27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[ 


1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average | 1996 1997 
Series i ae [rrcce tlt geet is ieee y 
1996 | 1997 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 

T — — 

156.9 160.5} 158.6] 159.1} 159.6 160.0] 160.2; 160.1; 160.3 160.5] 160.8] 161.2! 161.6, 161.5, 161.3 

139.9 141.8] 141.4] 141.5] 141.8] 142.0] 1423) 142.1] 141.5] 141.0] 141.4, 142.1) 142.4) 142.3) 141.7 

Food and beverages 153.7 157.7, 156.6] 156.9) 156.9} 157.1) 157.1) 157.1) 157.1 157.5) 1581] 158.4) 158.7) 158.9) 159.1 
Commodities less food and beverages. 131.5 132.2; 132.1 132.1) 132.6] 132.9) 133.2) 132.9] 132.0) 131.0] 131.3] 132.2! 132.5} 132.2] 131.2 

Nondurables less food and ys 133.0 134.6) 133.7) 133.8] 134.6] 135.0} 135.8| 135.4] 134.2] 1329] 133.8] 135.5} 135.8) 135.3) 133.5 

Apparel commodities... 128.2 129.1] 126.5] 125.8} 128.2) 131.0) 132.7} 131.8) 1286) 126.2) 125.9) 129.2) 131.2) 131.1 bs A277: 

Nondurables less food, beverages, f ! | 

GANA Apparel css. ccvewsnavee eeecasevsanccersncncese | 138.6 140.6 140.5 141.0 141.0 140.2 140.6 140.4 140.1 139.3. 140.8 141.91 141.3) 140.6, 139.5 
Durables.. 129.4 128.7; 129.9] 129.7] 129.8] 129.9) 129.6] 129.4| 129.0! 128.3] © 127.7/ 127.6) 127.8) 127.9; 128.0 
Services... 174.1 179.4] 176.1}. 177.0} 177.7) 1782) 1783) 178.4! 179.3) 180.1; 180.3) 180.6) 181.0, 181 .0|. 181.0 
Rent of shelter (12/82 = 100).. 178.0 183.4] 179.3) 180.6} 181.6) 182.3) 182.4) 182.4; 183.1 184.1| 184.7] 184.4| 185.0! 185.0! 185.3 
Household services less rent of ' 

shelter (12/82 = 100)........ 142.0 145.8} 143.4] 1446] 145.0] 144.3} 143.7] 144.0) 147.0] 147.5) 146.9) 147.7; 146.4; 146.7; 145.7 
Transporatation services.... 180.5 185.0 184.1 183.5 183.4 184.9 185.4| 184.9 184.5 185.6 184.3 184.7) 186.9! 186.2, 186.0 
Medical care services... 232.4 239.1] 235.0] 236.3] 237.1] 237.7| 238.1| 238.5| 2387] 239.2] 2399.8] 240.0| 240,5| 241.2 241.8 
Other services... 201.4 209.6} 205.0) 205.9] 206.7} 207.3) 207.7| 208.0/ 2088] 209.1] 210.7) 2122) 2127) 212.7) 213.1 

Special indexes: i 
All items less food..... 157.5 161.1 159.0 159.6 160.2 160.6 160.8 160.7 161.0 161.1 161.3 161.8 162.2 162.1: 161.8 
All items less shelter, 152.8 155.9 154.7 155.0 155.3 155.6 155.8 155.7 155.7 155.6 155.9 156.6 156.9 156.8) 156.4 
All items less homeowners’ costs | ; 

(12/82 = 100).....sccrsererseen 157.9 161.4 159.6 160.2 160.8 161.2 161.2 161.1 161.2 161.3 161.6 162.0 162.4 162.2| 161.8 
All items less medical care.. 152.8 156.3 154.5 155.0 155.5 155.9 156.0; 155.9: 156.1 156.3 156.6 1673 157.4; 157.3; 157.0 
Commodities less food... 132.6 133.4) 133.3} 133.3] 133.8) 134.1; 1344] 1341] 133.3) 132.3) 1326) 133.5] 133.8, 133.5; 132.6 
Nondurables less food.... 134.5 136.3) 135.3] 135.4) 136.2) 136.6) 137.4) 137.0) 135.9) 134.7) 135.5) 137.2) 137.4) 137.0; 135.3 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 139.5 141.8} 141.5} 142.0) 142.1 141.4) 141.7} 141.7} 141.4 140.8] 142.1 143.0/ 142.5; 141.9) 141.0 
Nondurables... i 143.5 146.4; 145.3} 145.5} 145.9] 146.2) 146.6) 146.4) 145.8) 145.4) 146.1) 147.1 147.4) 147.3) 146.5 
Services less vont of shetor (12/82 = 100). 182.5 188.1] 185.2] 185.9] 186.4) 186.7; 186.8; 186.9) 188.1) 188.8) 188.7] 189.5; 189.8; 189.8; 189.5 
Services less Medical Care... 168.7 173.9; 170.6] 171.5} 172.2) 172.7); 172.8) 172.8) 173.8) 174.6; 174.8) 175.1 175.5| 175.4, 175.4 

110.1 1141.5] 112.2) 113.3) 113.1] 111.2} 110.0) 109.9] 1123) 111.4; 1125) 113.9); 111.5} 110.7] 108.4 
All items less energy... 163.1 167.1; 164.8] 165.3] 165.9) 166.5} 1668] 166.8; 166.7; 167.0} 167.3) 167.6) 1683) 1683, 1683 
All items less food and energy 165.6 169.5} 167.0] 167.5} 168.3] 169.0] 169.4) 169.3} 169.2} 169.5} 169.6) 170.0) 170.8} 170.8; 170.7 
Commodities less food and energy.. 141.3 142.3) 141.5} 141.5] 142.2) 143.0) 143.5) 143.3) 142.2) 141.5) 141.2) 142.0) 142.7) 1428) 1421 
Energy commodities..... 105.7 105.7; 109.1 109.2} 108.6) 106.6) 105.8; 105.3) 105.2} 103.1) 106.2} 107.7) 105.7; 103.9; 101.6 
Services less energy... 179.4 185.0; 181.5 182.4) 183.1 183.8) 184.1 184.1 184.6} 185.4) 185.8} 186.0; 186.7; 186.7| 186.9 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: | 
TGB2-B4 ww $1 OO socio nceccexsassusscanatentnaatensrinies cme 638 623 631 628 626 625 624 625 624 623 622 620 619 619 620 
POO Te STOO ncterncunssitetiurnrdevxeycrnteansndneuatnentaaes 213 -208 211 .210 .209 .209 .208 .209 .208 .208 .208 .207 .207| .207) 207 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS | { 
All items... 154.1 157.6; 155.9} 156.3) 156.8) 157.0} 157.2} 157.2) 157.4) 157.5} 157.8 158.3) 158.5} 1585) 158.2 
All items (i 967 » = 400)... 459.1 469.3] 464.3] 465.7] 467.0) 467.8) 468.3) 468.3) 4688) 469.0} 470.0} 471.5] 4723) 4722| 471.3 
Food and beverages. 153.2 157.2} 156.1} 156.4) 156.4) 156.5] 156.5} 156.6) 1566] 157.0) 157.6) 157.8; 1581! 1583, 1585 
OCG camino. 152.8 156.8; 155.8} 156.1) 156.0) 156.1/ 156.1) 156.1) 156.1 156.6) 157.1) 157.4) 157.7) 157.81°° 9664 
Food at home..... 153.5 157.2; 156.9} 157.1] 156.8) 156.7| 156.6) 1566) 156.5} 156.9) 157.6) 157.7) 158.0} 158.1! 158.2 

Cereals and bakery products 173.6 177.3; 175.4] 176.2) 176.4; 176.4; 176.6} 176.7) 177.9) 177.9) 1782] 177.7! 1780; 177.8: 1781 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 144.5 148.2) 149.8] 149.3) 1484] 147.4; 147.3; 147.4; 147.5} 148.0) 1488] 148.7) 1485, 149.0 1480 

Dairy products......cccsre 141.9 145.2 148.5 147.6 146.0 145.8 145.4 145.1 143.8 143.0 143.0 143.2 145.5! 146.8 147.5 

Fruits and vegetables. 183.1 186.6 186.0 186.1 186.1 188.2 185.2 185.4 183.1 184.0 186.9 187.5 187.7 188.4, 190.0 
Other foods at home... 142.6 146.8| 143.2| 144.4] 145.0| 145.1] 146.4| 146.6) 147.2| 147.9 148.0| 148.2| 1484) 147.0, 147.1 

Sugar and sweets.. 143.6 147.7) -144.5 146.8 147.2 146,2 147.9 147.9 148.1 149.2 147.8 148.4 148.0| 147.3! 147.7 

Fats and oils.. vaiewe Pe 140.3 141.4 140.4 141.9 142.3 142.2 142.1 141.7 141.3 141.1 141.2 141.7 141.4; 140.2 140.0 

Nonalcoholic Gstnragens 128.1 132.3 126.5 127.9 128.0 128.9 131.1 132.4 133.6 134.9 135.2 135.2} 135.2) 133.3 131.7 

Other prepared foods.. 156.0 161.1 158.8 159.3 160.4 160.1 161.0 160.3 160.9 161.2 161.6 161.8} 162.3 161.3; 162.7 
Food away from home 152.6 157.0| 155.0] 155.4} 155.7| 156.0; 156.2| 1562| 1566] 157.1] 157.4] 157.8, 1582| 1586 159.0 

Alcoholic beverages.... 157.9 162.1 159.9 160.4 161.1 161.5 161.7 162.2 162.1 162.2 162.5 162.6 162.8 162.8 163.1 
FHOUSING ceresyerssnssmisncsnns 149.6 153.4 151.0 151.8 152.4 152.5 152.4] 152.6 153.6 154.1 154.2 154.4, 1544, 1545) 1544 
Shelter. 166.2 171.2; 167.7} 1686] 169.4 169.9} 170.1] 170.3] 170.9] 171.7} 1723] 172.2; 172.7) 1728) 173.4 

Renters’ costs (12/84 = 100). 157.3 162.4; 157.3] 159.4) 160.9) 161.9; 161.8) 161.6) 162.6) 163.7) 164.3) 163.1 163.6; 162.7; 163.1 

Rent, residential....... 161.6 166.3} 163.7] 164.1] 164.4 164.7) 165.2) 165.6) 166.0) 166.5) 167.0) 167.5 167.9; 1684) 168.8 

Other renters’ costs.. 214.6 224.5 203.7 216.3 224.9 229.9 226.9 222.9 227.3 232.9 234.2 223.1 224.6 215.6; 215.8 

Homeowners’ costs (12/84 = 100)... 160.9 165.5; 163.0} 163.3} 163.7) 163.9) 164.3) 1646) 165.1 165.7; 166.2} 166.7' 167.1/ 167.6; 168.0 

Owners’ equivalent rent (12/84 = 100)... 161.2 165.8; 163.4] 163.7/ 164.0] 164.3) 164.6] 164.9; 165.4) 166.0| 166.5] 167.0; 167.4| 167.9| 1683 

Household insurance (12/84 = 100). 147.1 149.8 147.2 147.4 148.5 148.1 148.5 149.1 149.8 150.3 150.9 151.2 151.3 151.4; 151.6 

Maintenance and repairs 137.6 142.0 140.1] 140.0] 140.7} 140.9} 141.0] 141.7| 141.7] 143.6] 143.8] 141.1) 1426; 1428, 143.4 

Maintenance and repair services 147.6 152.9} 150.1 150.0] 150.3} 150.3) 160.9] 151.8; 152.0} 155.9] 156.5; 152.2) 154.4) 154.7) 155.2 

Maintenance and repair commodities. 124.9 128.1| 127.1 127.3} 128.3) 128.7) 128.2) 1286) 1286] 1283) 128.0) 127.2) 127.8) 127.9! 128.6 

Fuel and other utilities 127.2 130.5; 129.0} 130.5} 130.7} 129.6) 128.6) 1287) 131.7} 131.9] 131.2} 131.9) 1306, 130.9) 129.7 

FUR paretroerc inka 114.7 117.3} 116.5} 1185) 1185) 116.5) 114.7) 114.7) 119.2] 119.1) 11814] 119.3) 1168) 117.3) 115.2 

Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas. 99.0 99.6} 110.6) 111.6] 109.4) 105.3; 101.7} 100.0 97.6 94.5 93.2 93.4 95.0 96.4 97.0 
Gas (piped) and electricity...... 121.6 124.6) 122.3) 124.5) 1248) 122.9) 121.2) 121.5) 127.0] 127.3) 126.2} 127.6) 1246, 124.9) 122.4 

Other utilities and public services. 157.7 162.3; 159.6] 160.3] 160.9) 161.2) 161.5) 161.8; 1625] 163.2) 1629) 163.1) 163.3) 163.6; 163.7 

Household furnishings and operations.. 123.2 123.9; 123.5} 123.4) 123.7) 123.9) 124.0) 124.3) 124.2} 124.1] 123.7] 123.9) 123.9, 123.7' 123.6 

Housefurnishings. 109.9 109.4 109.8 109.5 109.8 109.8 109.7) 110.2 110.0 109.5 109.1 109.1| 109.0) 108.5! 1083 

Housekeeping supplies... 141.5 143.7; 142.0 142.8 143.1 143.5 143.9} 143.7) 143.4 144.4 143.4 143.7 143.9 144.2 144.3 

Housekeeping services... | ss00) 154. 7] 152.9 152.6 152.9] | 153.3) _ 153. 7, 153.9; 154.4 154.7 155.2 156.1! 156.2 156.6; 156.7 
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27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1 997 


Series 


E eae 


Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | | June July Aug. . Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Apparel and Upk@@p..........cscsessesseeesssessesrssesserss h iM b B 131.1 133.8} 135.5 134.7| 131.8 129.8 129.4) 132.1 133.9 133.6] 130.3 
Apparel commodities........... 125.7; 125.1 127.6) 130.5 132.3 131.5| 128.3] 126.1 125.7/ 128.6 130.5 130.2 126.6 
Men's and boys’ apparel... 127.5} 127.0 127.2 128.8 131.1 131.7; 128.8 128.0; 128.8) 131.2 132.4 132.7! 130.7 
Women's and girls' apparel.. 121.7) 119.9 124.8 129.2 130.7 129.0; 124.8 120.6, 119.6 124.6 126.8 127.0; 121.5 
Infants’ and toddlers’ appare 130.8 130.1 128.1 128.5 128.1 130.7] 134.9) 134.9] 133.8 132.0} 128.4 128.3 V2757 27,1 126.5 


Footwear... 127.6 128.5 127.0 126.0 127.2 127.9 130.3 130.1 127.2 126.8 127.3 128.3 131.8 130.4 129.2 
Other apparel commodities.. 149.6 145.6 139.7 144.6 145.7 149.5 149.3 146.8 146.3 146.8; 145.7 144.8 145.4 143.5! 138.5 
Apparel services. 159.0 162.2 160.5 160.8 161.3 161.5 161.7| 161.9 162.2 162.6 162.7! 162.8 162.8 162.6! 162.9 
Transportation 142.8 143.6 144.8) 144.6 144.4 144.2 144.2 143.8) 143.4 142.9) 143.3; 143.6 143.6 143.1) 142.4 
Private transportation 140.7 141.3 142.4 142.4 142.4 141.9 141.8 141.5) 141.1 140.4 141.1 141.4 141.1 140.8 140.1 
New vehicles 144.7 145.5 146.5 146.6 146.7 146.6 146.4 145.9 145.4 144.9 144.3) 144.0 144.7 145.1 145.3 
New cars..... 141.1 141.3 142.7 142.7 142.5 142.5 142.3 141.8 141.3 140.7 140.0 139.7 140.2 140.8 140.9 
Used cars 158.2 152.6] 156.8} 155.9} 155.7} 155.7/ 155.7} 155.3} 153.3] 151.4| 149.9| 149.7} 149.4] 149.2; 149.5 
Motor fuel... 106.3 106.2} 108.9) 108.8} 108.2) 106.3} 105.9} 105.7) 105.9} 104.0) 107.7| 109.2} 106.6} 104.4) 101.7 
Gasoline... 105.9 105.8 108.3 108.2 107.5 105.7 105.4 105.2 105.5 103.6 107.6 109.2 106.3 104.0; 101.2 
Maintenance and repair. 159.3 163.7} 161.4; 162.0) 162.1) 162.5} 162.9; 163.2} 163.7) 164.0] 164.2; 164.5} 164.9] 165.1) 165.7 
Other private transportation.. = 169.6 172.9 171.6 171.9 172.6 172.8 172.8 172.5 172.1 172.8| 172.7 172.3 173.8 174.3| 174.3 
Other private transportation comandibe 104.2 103.9] 104.3) 104.2) 104.3) 104.1 103.7) 103.8} 103.8} 104.4; 104.0! 103.8) 103.6} 103.6) 103.7 
Other private transportation services........... 186.1 190.4) 188.6| 189.0) 190.0} 190.2} 190.3] 189.9; 189.4] 190.2} 190.1 189.7} 191.6] 192.3) 192.3 


179.6 184.2|} 186.9) 183.6; 180,3) 185.1 186.8) 185.2) 184.0} 186.2; 181.6) 183.5) 187.8} 183.9} 182.5 


227.6 234.0| 230.1 231.1 232.1 232.8) 233.2) 233.6) 233.8) 234.2; 234.6) 234.7) 235.2} 235.8] 236.5 
207.8 212.6} 209.4; 210.1 211.4) 212.1 212.3) 212.9) 213.4) 213.3) 212.5) 212.5) 212.9] 213.1 214.1 
232.1 238.8} 234.7 235.9] 236.8] 237.4] 237.9] 238.2) 238.4] 238.9] 239.5] 239.7) 240.3] 240.8) 241.6 
Professional services.. 209.5 216.7} 212.3) 213.3) 214.3) 215.4) 216.0| 216.5) 216.8) 217.2; 217,7| 217.8) 218.1 218.5; 218.9 
Hospital and related services... 266.5 274.7) 270.4; 271.9; 272.8} 273.0) 273.4 273.6] 273.6) 274.4) 275.2; 275.6) 276.4 277.4) 278.7 


Entertainment........... suaeacenenedersuaseonucaeen ad anna vnanoaas 156.8 160.0} 158.4) 158.8 159.2} 159.6] 159.7 159.7/ 160.1 160.1, 160.6; 160.5} 160.6} 160.3: 
Entertainment commodities... 142.0 143.0) 142.9) 142.9; 143.1 143.4 143.0) 142.8) 142.7} 142.7; 143.5; 143.4 143.1 142.9! 142.8 
Entertainment services........... 178.2 184.1 180.7; 181.4 182.2} 182.8} 183.6 183.8; 185.0] 184.8! 184.9 184.8} 185.3} 184.9) 


212.2 221.6 215.2 216.7 217.4 218.0 219.8 220.2 219.9 220.3 222.1| 224.6 226.1 226.7! 226.9 
Tobacco products.. 232.5 243.3} 233.9] 236.1 237.0 237.7 242.7 243.4) 240.9 241.7 243.0' 246.1 249.9 250.5; 250.9 
Personal care......... P 150.1 152.6 150.4! 151.6 151.4 151.6 1S2:;6)= 152.6)" 152:7 152.4 152.4 152.6 153.3 154.3 153.9 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances.....| 145.0 145.1 143.5} 144.4 144.2| 144.3] 145.4; 145.0! 145.0] 144.6, 144.4 144,7| 145.4 147.1 146.1 
Personal care services.. pee 156.6 162.5 159.4 160.8 160.8 161.2 162.1) 162.4 162.7 162.6! 162.8 163.0 163.5 163.7, 164.1 
Personal and aduicstiond) ¢xpenses: 255.3 248.3 249.7 250.8 251.6 251.8 252.5! 253.1 253.6' 256.8; 260.2 260.8 261.2! 261.6 
School books and supplies......... 240.4 232.9 236.2 236.9 237.1 237.4 237.5 239.6 240.1; 241 9| 243.9 244.7 244.7| 245.2 
Personal and educational services. 252.3) 253.0) 253.3; 254.0] 254.5) 255.0] 258.3| 261.8] 262.4 262.8) 263.2 

AR ROHR cenxatea ssh tear lecesyeteseesaneoonesphiee tuadapisionncesnrsee 154.1 157.6 155.9 156.3 156.8 157.0 157.2 157.2 157.4 AS7.Si) 157.8) 9 1583 158.5 158.5| 158.2 

Commodities........... saiceag 141.8 141.4 141.5 141.8 142.0 142.2 142.1 141.5 141.0; 141.4] 142.1 142.3 142.1 141.6 
Food and beverages... 157.2 156.1 156.4 156.4 156.5 156.5 156.6 156.6 157.0 157. ry 157.8 158.1 158.3| 158.5 
Commodities less food and beverages... 132.4 132.4 132.4 132.9 133.1 133.4 133.2} 132.3 131.3) 131.6| 132.5 132.7 1323) 131.3 
Nondurables less food and beverages.. 134.5 133.6 133.7 134.5 134.8 135.6 135.3 134.1 132.9| 133.9| 135.5 135.7 135.1 133.1 


Public transportation.. 
Medical care.... 
Medical care commodities.......... 
Medical care services... 


Other goods and services... 


Apparel commodities... 127.6 128.6 125.7 125.1 127.6 130.5 132.3 131.5 128.3 126.1 125.7| 128.6 130.5 130.2; 126.6 
Nondurables less food, beverages, _ é | i 

and apparel.. 138.3 140.4 140.4 140.9 140.8 139.9 140.3 140.2) 139.9 139.1; 140.8; 141.9 141.2 140.5| 139.3 
Durables........... 129.2 128.4) 129.6) 129.5 129.5} 129.6 129.3 129.2; 128.6] 128.0) 127.4| 127.2 127.3 127.3) 127.5 


176.5) 173.4) 174.2 174.9} 175.2] 175.3 175,5| 176.4) 177.1 177.4| 177.7] 178.0] 178.1 178.2 
164.7) 161.4); 162.3 163.0} 163.5) 163.7) 163.9} 164.5) 165.3] 165.8 165.8 166.2} 166.3! 166.6 


Rent of shelter (12/84 = 100). 
Household services less rent of 

GNGRGL LT CIGS NOD). cascscsesta-sessscorearssevecssseoes 130.5 
Transporatation services. 
Medical care services... * 
COUGT WePMNOR cerns ssccrsacicstoredosstSpacvssarsvacssarssase 198.1 

Special indexes: 

All items less food.... 
All items less shelter. 
All items less homeowners’ 

COSTS (12/84 = 100). .e.ceisssorsecssssssessssonseassoesnees 144.8 
All items less medical care........... 
Commodities less food. 
Nondurables less f00d.....:........006 


134.0} 131.7} 132.9) 133.3) 132.6} 132.0) 132.3) 135.1 135.5} 135.0 135.8} 134.5) 134.8, 133.7 
182.6} 181.5) 181.3) 181.3) 182.3} 182.8) 182.4 182.0) 182.9) 182.1 182.3} 184.2) 184.0! 183.9 
238.8] 234.7) 235.9] 236.8] 237.4] 237.9] 238.2) 238.4| 238.9] 239.5; 239.7/ 240.3] 240.8) 241.6 
206.4; 201.7) 202.7; 203.5) 204.1 204.6} 205.0; 205.7} 205.9] 207.4; 209.0; 209.4) 209.5) 209.9 


157.6) 155.8} 156.3) 156.8) 157.1 157.3 157.3} 157.5} 157.5] 157.8 158.4) 158.6 158.5| 158.1 
154.0) 152.8) 153.2) 153.5) 153.7} 153.8 153.8} 153.8) 153.6} 153.9 154.6] 154.8} 154.7) 154.2 


147.8) 146.4; 146.8 147.3} 147.5} 147.6 147.6 147.7} 147.6 147.9 148.4 148.6 148.5; 148.1 
154.0) 152.4 152.8 153.2} 153.5} 153.6 153.6] 153.8 153.8 154.2; 154.7) 154.9 154.9) 154.5 
133.6) 133.5) 133.5 134.0} 134.2} 134.6 134.4] 133.5 132.5) 132.9] 133.7] 133.9 133.5! 132.5 
—~ 136.2) 135.2); 135.3 136.0} 136.4) 137.1 136.9; 135.8 134.7) 135.6 137.1 137.3 136.7' 135.0 
141.6) 141.3) 141.8 141.8) 141.1 141.4 141.4) 141.1 140.4; 141.9! 142.9 142.4 141.7) 140.7 
146.2} 145.2) 145.4 145.7} 146.0 146.4 146.2| 145.7 145.3! 146.0 147.0 147.2 147.0 146.2 
167.6] 165.0; 165.7) 166.2} 166.3) 166.4; 166.5; 167.7 168.2 168.2 168.8 169.0 169.1 168.8 
171.2) 168.1 169.0 169.6] 169.9} 170.0; 170.1) 171.1 171.8; 172.0} 172.4 172.7) 172.8 172.7 
112.0 113.0) 112.7] 110.7) 1096 109.5) 111.8 110.8 112.2 113.5 111.0 110.1 107.7 
163.5 163.9 163.9; 163.8 164.0 164.2 164.6 165.2 165.3 165.2 
165.5} 165.9, 165.9 165.8 165.9, 166.0 166.5 167.1 167.2 167.1 
142.5 143.1 142.9) 141.8) 141.1 140.8 141.5 142.2 142.2 141.5 
106.5) 105.8) 105.5; 105.5 103.4 106.7; 108.1 105.8 104.0 101.6 
181,3| 181.4) 181.9 182.6] 183.0] 183.3 183.9 184.0; 184.3 
\ 


Services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100)....... 162.7 
Services less medical care. ct 
ENGI Y si viiecsnsersconsxsees 
All items less energy... 
All items less food and energy.. 
Commodities less food and energy. 
Energy commodities... 
Services less energy. 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 =$1.00.. 
1967 = $1.00........ 


635} 635; 634/632] ~—.631 
‘21g |eneseis| 212 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners ‘ 
Area’ sched- 1997 1997 
ule? 
M 
Region and area size* 
Northeast urban M 
Size A—More than 1,200,000.... M 
Size B—500,000 to 1,200,000............sccereses M 
Size C—50,000 to 500,000.......... M 
North Central urban.......ccccesseseeee M 
Size A—More than 1,200,000. M 
Size B—360,000 to 1,200,000. M 
Size C—50,000 to 360,000...........ccsessreeseerers M 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 
South urban M 
Size A—More than 1,200,000. M 
Size B—450,000 to 1,200,000... M 
Size C—50,000 to 450,000 re M 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 
West urban ia) M 
Size A—More than 1,250,000... \ M 
Size C—50,000 to 330,000.........ccsesecessessees | M 
Size classes: | 
M 142.9] 142.9) 145.1) 145.6] 146.0] 145.8; 145.7 142.0} 141.9] 143.9] 144.4) 144.7] 144.6; 144.4 
M 158.9] 159.0] 161.2] 161.2| 161.5} 161.6] 161.1] 156.0) 156.2] 158.0] 158.0} 158.3] 158.4) 158.0 
M 158.5} 158.6] 160.5) 161.0; 161.5} 161.6} 160.9] 157.7; 157.9) 159.4; 160.0] 160.4] 160.5) 159.8 
M 155.8} 155.5} 156.8) 157.4) 157.6} 157.8] 157.5} 155.1) 154.9} 156.0) 156.6] 156.7} 156.9) 156.7 
Selected local areas | \ | 
Chicago, IL—Northwestern IN........-ssssessessesens M 159.4] 159.7} 162.5] 162.1] 162.5} 162.9] 162.8] 154.4) 154.6] 156.7| 156.4] 156.9] 157.2) 157.3 
Los Angeles—Long Beach, Anaheim, CA.......... M 158.4] 158.3) 159.7} 160.5) 161.1] 160.7} 161.2} 152.9) 152.7} 154.0) 154.7} 155.4} 154.9) 155.3 
New York, NY—Northeastern NJ.......s+sseeseseees M 168.4) 168.5] 170.8] 171.7] 172.3] 172.0] 171.9] 164.7] 164.7} 166.7| 167.7} 168.1] 168.0| 167.7 
Philadelphia, PA-NU..........ccscesessccsscssneseneneves M 164.3} 164.3] 166.8) 168.6} 167.7} 166.4) 166.4) 164.0) 163.6) 165.9} 167.9] 166.8) 165.9} 165.7 
San Francisco—Oakland, CA.......:csecseeee rnc M 156.9) 156.0) 161.2) 161.6) 162.5) 162.6) 162.6) 154.2) 153.1| 158.1) 158.6] 159.5) 159.5) 159.4 
Bakimore, (MD ic coconsess cavteeanantte cesta ne ess 1 
Boston, MA..... 1 
Cleveland, OH. 1 
Miami, FL.......... 1 
St. Louis, MO-IL....... 1 
Washington, DC-MD-VA. 1 
Dallas=Ft Worth, UXiis siccccsstvlety ava cvevsatdblebe aves sy 2 
Detroit, Ml......... occ 2 
Houston, TX... 2 
Pittsburgh, PA 2 
' Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and Budget i * Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 
1983, except for Boston—Lawrence-Salem, MA-NH, Area (excludes Monroe County); — Data not available. 
and Milwaukee, WI, Area (includes only the Milwaukee MSA). Definitions do not includ NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Becaus 
revisions made since 1983. Excludes farms and the military. each local index is a small subset of the national index, it has a smaller sample size and 
? Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most othe is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and other measurement error than 
goods and services priced as indicated: the national index. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
M—Every month, national index, although their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau 
41—January, March, May, July, September, and November. of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CP 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. for use in escalator clauses. 
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29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1989 1990 1991 | 1992 1993 | 1994 1995 | 1996 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: | i 
LAPIS Caen NS eee ce ee oete. Nee ee CeO ree Ere Mee REECE ORE 124.0 130.7 136.2 | 140.3 144.5) 148.2 152.4) 156.9 
Percent change..... 4.8 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0) 2.6 2.8) 3.0 
Food and beverages | | | 
Index... 124.9 132.1 136.8 | 138.7 141.6! 144.9 148.9} 153.7 
Percent change. 5.7 5.8 3.6 1.4 2.1) 2.3 2.8) 3.2 
Housing: | | 
123.0 128.5 133.6 137.5 141,2| 144.8 148,5| 152.8 
Percent change 3.8 4.5 4.0 2.9 2.7| 2.5 2.6 | 2.9 
Apparel and upkeep: | | | 
NREL ON cee eter cee vactatert ts ot andl steuenavevtnetsiuaNonaraccatsseeaense 118.6 124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7! 133.4 132.0) 131.7 
PRECEM CHANGE resaiccscccseaneticncctencaseenciaceecesneasns 2.8 4.6 3.7| 25 1.4] —2 -1.0) -0.2 
Transportation: H | 
114.1 120.5 123.8) 126.5 130.4) 134.3 139.1] 143.0 
Percent change. 5.0 5.6 2.7| 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6| 2.8 
Medical care: | 
149.3 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 
Percent change. Tall 9.0 8.7 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 
Entertainment: | 
Index..... 126.5 132.4 138.4 142.3 145.8 150.1 153.9 159.4 
Percent change.. 5.2 4.7 4.5 2.8 25 2.9 2.5 3.4 
Other goods and services: | 
INGOK Sits soecant 147.7 159.0 171.6} 183.3 192.9) 198.5 206.9) 215.4 
Percent change. “fe Ta 7.9 | 6.8 §.2| 2.9 4.2 41 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners | | 
and Clerical Workers: | 
All items: | 
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30. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
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[1982 = 100] 
Annual average | 1996 1997 
Grouping ; —+— ih Shes es 
1996 | 1997? | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. 
i : { peat 
FINISHED GOOS........00csecssneccscacsessennces 131.3 131.8] 132.7] 1926] 192.2] 192.1 131.6 | 131.6] 131.6] 131.3 | 131.7] 131.8} 132.4; 1381.8] 131.1 
Finished consumer goods.. 129.5 130.2) 131.2] 131.0} 1306] 1304] 1298] 130.0) 130.0] 129.7; 130.3] 1305) 130.8} 130.1 129.4 
Finished consumer foods.... 133.6 134.5 | 135.5] 134.1 133.8} 135.2] 1343] 185.2) 134.0) 134.0 | 134.9} 134.8) 135.0) 134.5] 134.2 
Finshed consumer goods | | 
excluding foods. 127.6 128.2 | 129.2) 129.5] 129.0} 4128.2] 127.7| 127.6) 128.1 127.6 | 128.1 128.5 | 128.8)| 128.1] 127.2 
Nondurable goods less food. 123.3 124.3) 125.2] 125.7] 124.9] 123.8] 123.2) 1235) 1244) 124.1 $24.8} 125.7 | 124.7 | 123.8] 122.8 
Durable goods 134.2 133.8 | 135.0] 134.9) 135.0) 135.0] 134.5] 133.6} 133.4) 192.4] 1323) 131.5] 1349] 1344] 133.9 
Capital equipment... 138.3 138.3 | 138.7] 139.0) 1388.9} 198.8] 138.6] 138.1 138.1 137.8 | 137.7] 137.1 138.7 | 138.4] 138.0 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and componentS..........c0000 125.7 125.6 | 126.0) 126.3] 126.1 125.6 | 125.3} 1254) 125.8) 125.5| 125.8] 126.0) 125.5] 125.6) 125.0 
Materials and components 

for MANUFACTUFING........sseeseseeseseeeereneeeeees 128.6 128.3 | 128.2] 128.4| 1284) 1286) 1284] 128.4] 1283) 1282 | 1283] 1284); 1282! 1284) 128.0 

Materials for food manufacturing Boss 125.3 123.2} 123.8} 1229) 122.9) 124.1 123.8} 123.9] 122.7) 122.3 | 122.9] 123.2! 122.4! 124.4} 123.0 

Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 130.5 129.7 | 129.8) 130.1 129.9) 129.4] 129.0} 129.1 129.0| 1293) 129.7] 1930.2! 130.3; 1305] 130.3 

Materials for durable manufacturing........ 131.3 132.8 | 131.4] 131.9] 1326] 1334] 1934 | 133.4} 133.7] 133.2 | 133.2 133.4 132.4 | 132.2 131.4 

Components for manufacturing... 126.9} 126.4] 126.7] 1268] 1268) 126.7] 1266, 1265] 1264] 1264 126.2] 126.0! 1260: 126.0| 125.9 
Materials and components | | | ; 

for construction 143.6 | 146.5 | 144.7 145.0 | 145.7 | 146.2 146.8 147.2 147.0 147.2 147.1 146.7 146.4 146.6 146.6 
Processed fuels and lubricants 90,0 89.3 92.7 93.4 92.1| 887 87.0| 87.2 89.8 88.9 90,0 90.9| 887 88.2 86.2 
Containers... 141.4 135.9 137.9 137.8 136.9 | 136.0 135.1 134.6 134.2 134.1! 133.4 135.4 | 136.8 i 137.3 139.6 
Supplies 135.9 135.9 135.5 135.5 | 135.5 135.8 136.0 136.2 136.0 135.9 135.8 136.1 | 135.8 136.0 135.9 

Crude materials for further | | | 

processing 113.8 110.9] 121.6] 1263] 116.1 107.6} 107.9} 1104] 107.1 107.1 107.5} 108.2] 111.6! 113.8} 107.4 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.... 121.5 112.2 113.6 112.2 111.0 114.4 116.7 117.4 111.3 112.0} 111.6 114.1 109.4 110.2 108.8 
Crude nonfood materials... 104.5 106.0} 122.5) 131.0] 115.2 99.4 98.4 101.8] 100.5 99.9} 100.9] 102.4} 108.9] 112.0} 102.5 

Special groupings: | 
Finished goods, excluding foods.........068 130.5 130.9} 131.7] 192.1 194.7 |) 49131 130.7 | 1305] 13809) 1304] 130.7] 130.8] 131.5 | 130.9} 130.2 
Finished energy goods 83.2 83.4 85.7 86.5 85.2 83.0 81.8 82.2 83.6 83.1 84.2 852; 835) 820 80.2 
Finished goods less energy 5 139.6 140.2 140.6 140.3 140.2 | 140.7 140.3 140.3 139.9 139.7 139.9 139.7 140.8 140.6 140.3 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 140.1 141.0 141.4 140.8 140.7 141.4 141.0 141.1 140.6 140.3 140.7 140.6 141.7 141.4 1414.41 
Finished goods less food and energy......... | 142.0 142.5 142.6 142.8 142.7 142.8 142.7 142.3 142.2 144.9) 141.8 141.6 143.1} 142.9 142.7 
Finished consumer goods less food | | 

ANG QNOIGY -osiinccsssdvs varrcanmnns energies 144.3 145.1 145.1 145.1 145.1 145.3} 145.2|) 144.9) 1448) 1444) 1444] 1444{| 1459] 145.7) 145.6 

Consumer nondurable goods less food | i 
ONG ONENGY siercevissesrmasincnarsmmernanacnas 151.4 183.2} 152.2} 1524) 1523) 152.7] 153.0] 153.0) 153.1 153.2) 1533] 153.9) 153.8 | 153.9} 154.1 
Intermediate materials less foods | | | | 
ANG OBCS nestaommcmiricenantincacssserntr aston 125.6 125.7} 126.4 126.4 | 126.2] 125.6] 125.2] 1253] 125.7] 125.6; 1258] 126.0) 125.7| 125.6] 125.2 
128.1 125.4 | 125.6) 1246] 124.8) 127.2] 127.5| 1283} 126.4] 1246; 1246) 126.2! 1226| 1243] 123.3 
Intermediate energy goods..... 89.8 89.0 92.4 93.2 91.8 88.5 86.7 87.0 89.5 88.6 89.7 90.6 88.4 88.0 85.9 
Intermediate goods less ENergy........es 133.6 133.7) 1334] 133.5 | 133.6; 133.8] 133.8) 133.9] 133.7) 183.7 | 133.7) 133.8] 133.6) 133.8) 133.7 
Intermediate materials less foods | ; 

ANG ONO arcrxenurcccspstixar octets cxcenvenvraniass 134.0 134.2 133.9 134.1 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 | 134.2 134.3 134.4 | 134.4 134.3 
Crude energy materials 85.0 86.8 | 109.6] 119.4 98.0 774 76.4 80.8 79,2 79.1 79,7 82.1 90.9 95.4 83.4 
Crude materials less energy... 130.0 123.4 | 123.4] 123.5) 123.3) 125.7) 126.7] 127.5} 123.4 123.1 123.3 | 122.6, 121.2 | 121.4] 120.0 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 155.8 156.5 | 152.5} 1566| 1589| 159.6| 1564) 157.8| 157.4] 155.6 157.5) 156.1, 155.6 | 154.1 152.7 


31. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


39 


42 


43 
44 
45 


Annual average| 1996 1997 
Industry T ‘TR a = — ee or + ‘ 
1996 | 1997? | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
oe SS | ic sh i 
Total mining industries...... soeeeeuhe aba Wapeste vast abesnas 84,4 85.7 | 104.2) 111.3 95.1 78.8 77.6 80.8; 79.9 79.5 80.2 82.0; 887 91.9 82.8 
Metal MINING... 92.1 85.8 87.3 89.9 88.5 90.9 87.7 | 89.7| 89.4 85.7 86.4 83.7| 84.7! 788; 74.4 
Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... 91.4 92.1 | 90.7 92.9 91.3 92.8| 95.0) 91,7 92.6 91,5 91.4 91.6 91.4 91.0! 92.2 
Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100). 84,8 87.1 112.1 121.1 99.6 77.3 75.5 | 80.2 78.9 78.8 79.7 82.3 91.4 96.2 84.1 
Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic | | | 
minerals, Except fUCIS.........:ssseesssssesesseesees 127.1 | 128.7) 127.1) 127.6) 127.7] 127.7] 1281 | 1283 | 128.9] 129.2] 129.2] 129.2| 129.4| 129.9) 129.7 
Total manufacturing industries..............+ ete 127.1 127.5 | 128.0] 128.1 127.9 127.8 | 127.7| 127.6 | 127.2 126.9 | 127.4 127 aNeree 1 ter5r) 127.0 
Food and kindred products.. 127.1 127.9 | 128.2} 127.4) 127.1 128.1 | 128.3] 128.9 128.3 128.0} 128.6 128.3 | 127.6 127.5 127.1 
Tobacco manufactures 199.1 210.6 | 201.2) 201.4] 201.2] 203.3| 208.4 | 209.2 | 209.6| 209.4] 209.4} 2186, 218.7 2189) 219.6 
Textile mill Products........c.cccsscssessecvescssccuseney 118.2 118.7 | 1186] 1186) 118.8 118.8 | 1182) 118.5 118.6 118.8 | 118.8 118.9 | 118.9 | 118.7) 118.7 
Apparel and other finished products | | } | t 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 122.3 123.2 | 123.1 122.9) 122.9 123.2 122.9 123.3 | 123.4 123.4 123.5 123.5 | 122.9 | 123.3 | 123.5 
Lumber and wood products, | | | \ 
except furniture 153.5 168.9 | 155.9] 156.4] 1582) 159.3] 159.9) 160.7) 159.8] 160.1 159.6 | 158.8) 157.0 | 158.3 | 158.4 
Furniture and fixtures. So 136.2 138.2 | 137.4] 137.5] 137.6] 137.7| 138.0] 138.2! 138.2 138.5 | 138.3 138.6 138.4 | 138.8 | 138.8 
Paper and allied products.......cssccssesrsereeceees 138.6 133.5 | 134.7] 134.5] 133.5] 132.5) 131.5] 131.5 | 131.7} 132.0} 132.8} 134.2} 134.9 | 135.9 | 137.2 
i! | 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries.......| 165.6] 169.0| 166.9] 168.0] 168.1] 168.0] 168.5 | 168.2 | 168.4] 168.7] 168.9] 169.1| 170.3| 170.6) 171.2 
Chemicals and allied products....... abaebietars ro) 145.8 147.1 146.4] 146.8] 146.8 146.9 | 147.0} 147.0 | 147.0 147.1 147.2 147.0 | 147.4 | 147.3 | 147.1 
Petroleum refining and related products......... 87.4 85.5 92.5 92.9 91.2 87.3 85.8 | 85.5 | 83.6 81.3 85.3 86.1 84.7! 83.7 | 79.1 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products, 123.1 122.8 | 123.3) 122.9] 1228) 122.4; 122.8) 122.9} 122.9) 123.0] 123.1 Ne22.91) 122:8)\) 22:8 |) 122.7 
Leather and leather products... 134.7 | 187.2} 136.0) 136.8] 137.3] 137.2} 137.4] 136.9 | 136.2] 136.9} 136.9} 137.5| 137.4 | 137.8 | 137.6 
Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 125.8 127.4 | 126.5] 126.8] 126.9] 127.1] 127.5| 127.6| 127.4] 127.4] 127.5] 127.3| 127.8| 127.9} 127.8 
Primary metal industries...........cssessssererereees 123.7 124.7| 123.0] 123.6] 124.0] 124.8| 125.0) 125.0| 125.4 $25.2 ji, 125.2 125.2 | 124.9] 1245; 123.8 
Fabricated metal products, | | 
except machinery and transportation | | 
transportation EQUIPMENT... 126.2 127.6 | 126.6] 126.8) 127.0} 127.1 V27.2)) 127.4 | 127.5] 127.7] 127.9] 127.9| 128.0 128.4 | 1284 
| i | 
Machinery, except electrical........csccccsereees 119.2 118.5 | 118.7] 119.1 119.0 | 119.1 | 119.1 118.5! 118.3 118.4} 1183 118.1 118.2 118.1 118.1 
Electrical and electronic machinery, | | 
equipment, and supplies 113.2 TiVO) Ate A425 312.2) 112.2) 112.0) 111.8 111.8 WZ at VER an ra ARCO ech CEG | 110.8 
Transportation 134.2 134.2 | 135.1 135.4 | 135.4 135.3 | 134.8] 133.9 | 133.8 132.8} 132.8 VSte 7 1), ASS-Bh 18407 | 134.1 
Measuring and controlling instruments; | | ; 
photographic, medical, and optical | | 
goods; watches and CIOCKS.........sscceseeseeeeee 125.0 125.7 | 125.2] 125.5] 125.4 125.5 125574) 125.7 | 125.3 125.7] 125.8 126.0 | 125.6 125.9 125.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries | | 
industries (12/85 = 100)....... RpenubAimanera at stananinee 127.8 129.1 128.3) 1286] 128.7] 128.9 129.1 129.1; 129.1 129.0} 129.1 129.3 129.5 129.3! 129.3 
Service industries: | | | 
Motor freight transportation ; | | 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)... 196.3 108.9 | 107.2) 108.0} 1085] 108.6) 1088) 108.8. 109.0 109.1 109.3 109.3 109.3 109.0 109.1 
U.S, Postal Service (06/89 = 100)., 132.3 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3} 1323] 132.3 | 132.3 | 132.3} 132.3} 132.3 | 132.3) 132.3 132.3 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100). 103.7 104.1 104.2 104.1 104.2 104.1 104.2 | 104.3 | 104.8 104.4} 104.7] 104.3 103.7 | 103.2 103.8 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)... 121.1 125.5 | 122.7| 128.8) 1289) 124.6) 125.1 125.1 | 126.2 126.5 | 125.4 123.3) 124.4) 124.0, 124.2 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 98.8 98.9 | 98.9 


32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Index 


1989 1990 1991 


Finished goods 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 


Energy... 
Other...... 


Crude materials for further processing 


Energy... 


MEIN Ry ereeaiean irene erie oranasstaaloasmnniy s saeccierahiselassanbisaser se 


Vie 


113.6 119.2 121.7 
118.7 124.4 124.4 
65.7 75.0 78.1 
122.1 126.6 131.1 


112.0 114.5 114.4 
112.7 117.9] 115.3 
76.1 85.5 85.1 
120.2 120.9 121.4 


103.1 108.9) 101.2 
111.2 113.1) 105.5 


1992 1993 | 1994 1995 HE 1997° 
) 
| 
123.2| ee 125.5 ou 131.3 131.8 
123.3} 125.7| 126.8 129.0| 133.6 134.5 
77.8 78.0] 77.0 78.1) 83.2 83.4 
134.2 135.8| 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.5 
| | 
| 
114.7) 116.2 118.5 124.9| 125.7 125.6 
113.9) 115.6| 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 
84.3) 84.6) 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 
122.0! 123.8) 127.4 135.2 134.0 134.2 
100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7) 113.8 110.9 
105.1, 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 
86.8 
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33. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


{1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Industry 


101.9} 100.7] 102.3} 103.4] 103.1} 101.2 98.5 97.8 99.7 99,5 985| 97.6) 967 
97.8 95.4 94.5 96.4 96.7 95.7 95.3 95.7 96.2 95.2 95.2 96.0 94.5 
100.5 98.7} 102.8} 104.9} 104.5 99.7] 923 89.9 93.2 95.0 93.5 94.9 94.4 
101.0} 101.4] 101.9] 101.2} 100.1} 100.7; 101.6) 104.3 103.3 97.6 


0| Food and live animals 
01 Meat and meat preparations. 
Cereals and cereal preparations 

05] Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.. 


© 
2 
nm 
© 
2 
A) 
© 
be 
ae 


88.7 90.0 92.2 93.2 92.6 93.0 93.4 93.6.) 92.7 91.6 88.7 89.0 87.9 
21] Hides, skins, and furskins, raw...... 113.7} 113.4] 114.7} 1156] 113.8} 110.0 | 100.8 96.0 98.3 100.1] 101.6} 1086) 101.9 
22] Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits... 114.9] 120:1] 126.7/ 1383.1] 134.0] 136.1 134.6] 128.6; 1205) 120.2] 1083) 1182| 1165 
BGl . ACO ANA IMOO eters: ozeaosohonniratnc caatornvecamemanos omen 97.6 97.9 98.3 96.0 94.2 94.2 93.2 92.8 92.4 90.9 88.6 85.9 85.8 
25| Pulp and waste paper.. 55.9 55.9 59.4 58.6 58.9 60.5 65.9 69.1 71.4 68.2 69.4 68.3 66.8 
26| Textile fibers and their waste...... 83.5 83.3 83.2 85.2 83.5 83.3 83.4 84.2 84.4 83.9 83.4 81.5 80.2 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals.. 97.2 97.8 97.6 96.9 96.9 97.3 97.8 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.4 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 


28!  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 85.7 86.9 88.8 89.7 89.4 89.6 91.7 95.7! 963 94.4 90.0 859, 846 
| | | { 

3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products........../ 116.8| 1165] 1123) 111.4] 110.7] 1107! 1109] 1109) 111.2} 111.8] 112.2! 111.7) 113.4 

32] Coal, coke, and briquettes 101.8} 102.6} 102.2} 1022} 102.5] 102.4! 102.0} 101.6) 101.6 | 101.9} 102.2} 101.9] 101.5 

33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials,..| 128.5 127.0} 121.4 119.5 119.9 120.0 | 119.4 120.9 121.3 | 121.8 121.3; 120.2) 119.5 
| | 

4| Animal and vegetable olls, fats, ANd WAXES... | 93.0 96.1 97.6 96.5 93.4 93.6 947 933: 93.3 94.9 97.9, 106.8: 106.5 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e-s. ...... | 95.5 95.5 95.4 95.2 94.9 
54] Medicinal and pharmaceutical products wel 101.4] 101.2) 100.9} 101.6] 101.5} 101.5] 101.1 101.1 101.2 101.5 101.4 101.4 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations........ | 101.5] 101.4 102.5 402.2 102.2 102.8 | 103.1 | 102.6} 103.7 103.3 101.8. 101.6 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 94.0| 93.7 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100). 97.4 99.1 98.4 98.7 98.5 99.3 99.1 99.0} 99.0 | 98.9 98.7 | 
59] Chemical materials and products, 1.€.S. vcs 103.1] 103.0} 103.1 | 103.5] 104.0] 104.2} 103.9] 103.9] 104.0) 103.6] 103.4) 103.0, 102.0 
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6] Manufactured goods classified chlefly by materials... 97.0 97.1 97.5 97.5 97.8 97.7 98.2 98.5 98.6 | 98.7 98.7 99.0 | 
62} Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ..ccccscssessrssersrerseeesseesess 103.0} 102.9] 102.6] 102.7) 103.0) 103.1 103.2} 103.4 102.2 | 1019; 102.2; 1022); 102.0 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | \ | 
and paperboard de seecoreoe 84.9 83.6 83.2 83.1 82.3 82.9 83.5 84.4 85.3 85.0 85.3 85.2! 85.2 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, 1.6.5. .acsssecsseneeen| 108.9] 104.0] 104.1} 104.0] 104.0] 104.1 | 104.3] 104.5 | 104.6) 106.1} 106.1 | 1063 107.2 
6B} Nonferrous metalls........csssseceserssecsessssessennucesessnseen sees | 88.3 89.9 92.4 | 91.7 92.0 91.7 93.4 92.6| 933'| 93.2 92.1/ 939, 91.6 


100.5} 1006) 1005/ 100.5] 100.6} 100.4; 100.6} 100.5; 100.6); 100.1 100.0 | 100.1 99.8 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.. 104.6 | 105.1 105.2 | 105.6} 105.9] 106.0) 106.0] 105.9} 106.2) 106.2} 106.2) 106.3 | 106.2 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries... 102.9] 103.7] 103.8/ 103.7/ 103.8} 104.3} 104.2) 104.1 104.4} 1045} 104.5) 1046; 105.0 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., | | | H 
and machine parts 103.1 103.4) 103.8/} 104.1 104.6] 104.7} 105.2} 105.0] 105.3| 105.2| 105.4| 105.4) 105.4 
75| Computer equipment and office machines...... 87.9 87.7 86.9 86.7 86.3 85.1 84.7 84.0 84.0 83.7 83.0 82.7 81,7 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and | | | 
reproducing apparatus and equipmernt...... 100.7} 100.8) 100.2 99.9 99.9 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.2 99.5 99.4 98.7 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment. ae 96.8 96.5 96.5 96.7 95.1 94.8 94.9 94.6 
FG h Fa VOICI: isis a vcercaranynieeasidests cvdarten svaeceemeec ranean 101.4] 101.6; 101.5) 101.8 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling | 
Instruments aNd aPParatUS.......cccessceseereeerseerereecee 


7| Machinery and transport equipment 
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34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1996 1997 
Industry te ee . ; 
Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June [ July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. [ Nov. | Dec 
+ = = ——— ——— ——}———- 4 -—--— —-- 
| | | 
Food and live animals 94.6 94.6 97.2 101.8 99.5 102.1 103.7 / 100.5 100.9 101.3 | 100.4 99.4 100.4 
Meat and meat preparations 98.9 97.7 97.9 103.5 104.7] 103.5 101.9 | 101.9 104.2 103.9 | 102.7 102.7 | 104.1 
Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other | 
aquatic invertebrates............:.cccceeeeee 98.2| 984] 100.1) 99.7 / 100.4 | 102.1 103.6 104.4} 104.6] 104.51 107.4} 107.3] 105.6 
Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.. 101.8 | 101.6 104.1 1114.1 | 101.5 101.0 101.7 101.2 103.2 103.4 103.1 103.8 105.6 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures I \ i 
RO Reet linie ane nina Se MNNN EAE INL VNil a caress esatvaieec| 75.0 | 777 85.8 98.6 98.1 107.8 118.4 | 99.6 97.5 100.0 92.1 86.2 92.2 
Beverages and tobacco... 5 ; | 105.2 105.6 106.7| 106.9/ 107.2 107.0 107.5 | 107.7 107,7 107.8, 107.9 108.4 108.6 
Beverages 102.9 102.9 103.0 | 103.3 103.6 103.5 104.0) 104.2 104.2 104.3 104.4 105.1 105.2 
| | 
Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 96.3 | 97.0 102.1 | 99.0 97.6 99.8 97.4 97.3 96.8 96.6 94.8 94.0 94.1 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed).. 88.2 87.4 88.1) 883 84.8 82.1 83.9! 77.7 TREC 74.5 72.4 Tain 69.1 
Cork and wood........... 120.6 | 121.4 125.4 126.2; 124.9 126.9 122.5 123.3 120.9 121.2 113.1 114.0 114.0 
Pulp and waste paper... 66.2 65.7 65.7 64.9 63,8 64.4 65.8 66.5 67.9 68.2 69.0 69.2 68.7 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 97.5 99.8 102.6 | 103.0 | 106.0 105.6 105.8 104.6 104.7 104.5} 103.7] 102.6 102.4 
Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. 100.0 105.3 148.2 105.2 94.3 118.1 97.3 102.1 101.8 103.1 113.2 104.8 110.1 
Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 135.5 | 138.9] 128.0] 113.9 105.3] 1066) 1046] 104.4} 106.2} 107.0) 113.1 110.3 | 104.9 
Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 133.9} 134.6] 123.8 | 113.1 104.8] 106.4} 104.0| 103.0] 105.1 105.5 | 111.5} 106.1 110.1 
Gas, natural and manufactured..........ccsssecseseseeemeeeeeeeee 157.5 184.4 170.7 125.9 113.7 112.0 113.3 119.8 119.7 123.7 | 132.0 149.7 148.9 
| 
| 
Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ... 99.1 98.6 97.9 97.8 96.6 96.5 96.4 96,2 96.4 96.2 95.5 95.1 95.2 
Inorganic Chemicals........cssccessseeere Brescrn 103.5 103.2 102.7 101.5 101.1 100.8 99.0 | 97.9 98.6 99.7 99.7 99.0 97.3 
Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 100.4 99.4 97.4 96.9 97.1 97.1 97.9 97.7 95.4 94.0| 94.2 95.3 96.1 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... ; 99.0 97.8 96.6 96.0 96.0 95.4 96.3 96.3 96,2 95.7 | 96.1 96.2 97.0 
Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 100.1 99.4 98.7 98.2 98.8 98,7 97.0 96.9 97.8 96.9 97.4 96.6 97.7 
Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100).....ccccssseeersnes 95.0 94.5 92.4 91.6 89.6 90.9 91.6 91.7 91.9 92.6 92.2 91.6 91.9 
Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).. 86.7 85.7 85.7 86.1 86.2 85.8 88.6 88.7 87.4 86.9 | 85.9 82.9 82.6 
Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ..... 105.8 105.5 104.7 104.6 104.2 104.2 103.5 | 103.2 103.3 103.2 |; 102.8 102.8 103.1 
| | 
Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 95.5 95.3 95.4 96,0 95.9 96.4 96.8 96.6 96.5 96.8 96.7 96.6 96.1 
| 
Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. .....:ccccsvsesesesessnersseseneereeses 98.5 98.4 97.9 97.4 97.5 97.4 97.6 | 96.7 95.8 95.1; 95.3 95.4 95.5 
Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | | 
and paperboard. 86.2 84.2 83.8 85.0 85.6 87.9 87.5 | 87.6 88.0 88.8 88.9 89.7 89.7 
Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.@.s. ... 103.0 | 103.5] 1036) 103.2) 102.8) 103.2) 102.6 | 103.0] 102.5} 102.1 102.2} 102.2} 101.5 
Nonferrous metals 84.6 86.1 87.7 91.1 90.6 91.8 95.1 | 94.0 94.6 96.9 | 95.3 93.4 92.2 
Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. . 101.0 100.3 99.9 99.5 99.0 98.9 99.0 98.8 98.3 98.1 | 98.5 98.3 98.4 
| 
Machinery and transport equipment... 98.1 97,1 96.8 96.5 96.0 95.5 95.7 95.4 95.0 94.8 | 94.5 94.3 94.1 
Machinery specialized for particular industries..,............ 101.5 | 101.1 100.6 | 99.7 99.2 98.9 993 | 99,3 98.6 98.4) 98.6 99.0 99.1 
General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., } 
and machine parts..... 100.7 | 100.6 99.6 | 985 98.1 97.9 98.3 | 98.2 97.6 97.2 ! 97.4 97.4 97.4 
Computer equipment and office machines... «| 88.2 86.6 85.6 84.4 83.2 81.9 81.2! 80.2 78.9 78.2 | 77.1 76.7 76.8 
Telecommunications and sound recording and i | i | 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 95.8 94,7 94.7, 94.4 | 93,7 93.1 93.4} 93.3 92.9 92.6 | 92.2 91.7 91.5 
Electrical machinery and equipment.. 92.7; 90.3 90.2; 90.8; 90.1 89.8 90.2 | 89.7 89.6 89.2} 887 88.0 87.2 
Road vehicles 100.8 100,7 100.6 100.8 100.6 100.4 100.8 | 100.9 101.1 101.3 | 101.6 101.6 101.5 
BBM ERA RE rats St ace Voici os nesrs chess cn ncaaanaceaitsnenisrdNesareecansass | 100.9 101.4 101.7 101.0 101.0 100.9 101.1 | 101.2 101.1 100.8 101.0 101.0 101.2 
Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, | | 
ANd Optical GoodS, 1.0.8. ......sessscsseessersisesseseeesess 96.9 96.5 94.4 93.6 | 93.4 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1996 
Category 4 7 =I = 
Dec. | Jan. | Feb. May Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
at J | 
ALL COMMODITIES 99.3 99.4 99.6 | 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.0 98.6, 98.6 98.2 
| | | | 
Foods, feeds, and beverages 102.7 | 102.4} 104.3} 106.1 105.8} 1046] 102.3] 101.2 101.8 | 101.8 99.8} 100.2 99,3 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages 103.4 103.1 105.6 107.6 107.4 106.3 103.8 102.4 102.5 | 102.2 100.1 | 100.7 100.0 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products... 97.4 96.2 91.4 90.7 89.4 88.0 87.6 89.0 96.2 98.5 98.0; 95.7 94.1 
| 

Industrial supplies and materials...........0.:ceeeeree 95.0 95.2 95.3 95.3 95.3 95.2 95.5 95.8 95.4) 95.4 94.8 94.5 93.8 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 93.8 95.9 95.8 95.9 94.1 92.6 91.6 92:2 92.3 93.0 93.1 94.0 92.7 
Fuels and tUubricanntessccicccccsssscssesssssaceneasovasccvorsee 114.8 | 114.7] 111.4} 110.7 110.2} 110.0} 110.0} 110.1 110.4 | 110.9} 117.3) 110.74 1102 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials... 91.8 91.8 92.3 92.5 92.8 92.8 93.3 93.6 93.2 92.8 92.4 92.3 91.5 
Selected building materials 97.9 98.2 98.6 97.1 95.5 95.4 94.8 94.7 93.8 92.8 91.2 89.4 89.4 

| 1 

Ca pRal GODdracre pi sans oomnnanesaeisavanseananety <n ceh Panes ee 100.5 | 100.6} 100.4} 100.4} 100.3) 100.1 100.2} 100.0! 100.1 99.5 99.3] 99.3 99.0 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 100.6 100.6 100.3 100.5 100.7 100.6 104.1 101.2 102.2 101.8 101.9 | 102.2 102.3 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.......:cccccssecseerserseeseseners 98.6 | 98.5 98.4) 983 98.2 97.9 97.7 97.5 97.5 96.7 96.5| 96.4 96.0 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines............0006 101.5 | 101.7 101.7 101.9 102.2 102.1 402.1 102.3 102.3 | 102.1 102.2 102.3 102.3 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive......cc.ssee 101.8 | 101.9 102.0 | 101,7 101.8; 101.9 102.0 102.2 102.2, 102.6 102.6 102.6 102.7 
Nondurables, manufactured...... 101.6} 101.6} 101.6) 101.4} 101.4 101.2 101.5} 101.7 101.7/ 1023} 102.4; 1020} 102.1 
Durables, manufactured 101.3 101.6 101.7 101.4 102.0 102.1 102.0 102.0 102.1 101.9 102.2, 102.1 102.0 
Agricultural COMMOIIES............cecresereeeeeeeee enone 101.3 | 101.4 103.5 | 105.1 104.7} 103.4} 101.3| 100.2 100.3 | 100.2 98.4 99.1 98.3 
Nonagricultural COMMOGItIES.........sccceceeerers serene 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.1) 99.1 99.1; 98.8 98.5 98.1 


36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1996 1997 
Category - 
Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | Aug. ava 
2 = | = = a 1 = 6 
ALL-COMMODITIES:.. iccssosuncorcecnssanrssssssntanriotnaceneeres|, 00) .08 le ONG: fn hOOL7 99.4 98.3 98.3 98.2 | 98.0 97.9 97.8} 98.0 97.6 | 96.7 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..........ccsseeeeeseeereees 96.8 96.7; 985 101.4 99.6 100.8 101.9 994) 99.2 99.6 98.8 97.9 | 98.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages ( 95.7 95.7 97,8 | 101.8 99.0 100.3 | 101.3 97.5| 97.3 97.9 96.3 95.2, 95.9 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products... 99.5 99.0} 100.1 100.1 100.9] 101.8! 103.1 104.2 104.1 104.1 105.2 105.2) 104.1 
1 
Industrial supplies and materials.............ssceseeeeere 110.1 111.0 | 107.7 103.4 | 100.4 101.0 | 100.4 100.1 100.8 101.1 102.5 101.8 98.9 
Fuels and lubricants... 135.4 | 138.8] 128.1 114.3} 1058) 1068) 1049] 1046] 1066] 107.2/ 113.2] 1115] 104.2 
Petroleum and petroleum products............000 134.7 | 135.5| 124.5] 113.7) 105.3] 106.6) 1045; 103.1 405.5 | 105.7 | 411.6 | * 407.7))" 40a 
Paper and paper base StockS..........:cccccssseserersenseee 80.9 79.5 79.0 79.8 80.1 82.0 81.9 82.1 82.7 83.4 83.7 84.4 83.3 
Materials associated with nondurable | | | | 
supplies and materials..........ccccccsseseersesnseseers 97.6 97.0 96.8 96.9 96.1 96.3 95.8 95.5 95.6 95.4 94.6 94.2 93.8 
Selected building materials.........cccseescseeeneeees 110.3} 111.0) 1140) 114.7) 113.7] 1148) 1123) 112.8} 111.7) 111.6] 107.6} 1083! 107.6 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods 92.4 92.9 93.6 95.5 95.8 96.2 98.0 97.4 97.3 98.5 97.4 96.4) 95.4 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 98.3 97.9) 97.3 96.7 | 96.0 95.8 | 95.7 95.6) 95.1 94.1) 94.2 94.4 | 94.4 
| | 
- | 
Capital GoOd8 ry tesnrerantas haceseoastentns doucnesneoeen corned | 96.1 94.4 93.9 93.5 92.6 92.0} 92.4 91.7) 91.0 90.5; 89.8 89.4; 88.9 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. 99.0 98.8 98.4 97.6 | 97.6 97.3.| 97.1 96.9) 97.1 96.8; 96.8 96.7! 96.1 
Nonelectrical MAChiNEry.......:cccecceteteseetseeee eee 94.5 92.7/ 92.1 91,7 90.7 90.0 90.1 89.7! 889 88.3 | 987.4 86.9 | 86.5 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............5 100.8 | 100.7) 100.7} 100.8; 100.6} 100.3 100.8} 100.9; 101.0) 101.2. 101.4} 101.4! 101.3 
| | 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..........0600 100.1 100.0 100.2 99.6 | 99.6 99.7; 99.5 99.6 99.4 99.2 99.3 99.1 99.2 
Nondurables, manufactured...... 100.5| 100.6| 1006] 1005) 100.8] 101.0! 101.0] 1009. 1008] 100.8 101.1 100.8 101.0 
Durables, manufactured..... 99.6 99.3 99.0 98.5; 98.4 98.0; 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.4 97.3 97.1 ;' 97.3 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods. 101.0} 101.4} 1082; 1004| 989] 102.8 99.1 99.8; 99.8 99.9; 1014] 100.1 | 99.4 
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37. U.S. intemational price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


| 
1996 } 
Category eer Seer panies 
June | Sept. | Mar. Dec. 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)......... ce cseceneeseseeennes 95.1 95.6 86.5 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)..........scccserrrenens 99.4 98.9 98.0 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers) 104.3 | 107.3 99.5 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). 103.0 | 105.5 99.7 
Ocean liner freight (inbound) 99.6 | 98.0 92.9 


38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


Quarterly indexes 
Item 1994 1995 1996 1997 


T ia T T 
IV tee a il IV 1 | i te | WV (ali gall Hl IV 
Business 
Output per hour of all perSONs.........cccccceseeetseteeneeees 100.7 100.1 100.3 100.6 | 101.2 102.0 | 102.8 102.6 | 103.1 103.5! 104.4 105.0 105.6 


105.0 105.7 106.5 107.3 108.3 109.3 110.8 111.8 112.7 113.8) 114.7 115.9 117.4 
98.3 98.2 98.2 98.4 98.8 98.9 99.4 99.6 99.6 100.0} 100.5 101.1} 101.9 
Unit labor costs..... 104.3} 105.5] 106.1} 106.7] 107.0] 107.2} 107.8] 1089} 109.3} 110.0} 1102] 1104) 111.2 
Unit nonlabor payments.. | 1083] 1083] 1084; 1088) 109.1 TAOS |) AAO, “AOL7A) AAS AS] 
TMBHCH PICS ASMA. cincsssccvnssvedensscecnassraesersovereciens 105.8 106.5 107.0 107.4 107.8 108.4 108.9 109.6 110.0 110.6} 111.0 111.3 | 111.6 


Compensation per hour. 
Real compensation per hour.. 


Nonfarm business 


Output per hour of all persOns..........scssecssssesesereseseneeneees 100.7} 400.3} 100.5} 1008) 101.4} 102.1 102.8} 102.6) 103.4 103.4 | 104.0] 104.9) 105.4 
Compensation per NOur,...........sccccsseesscesseenesnssene 104.9} 105.5] 106.3 107.1 108.1 109.1 110.5 111.4 112.3 113.5 | 114.4 115.5] 116.9 
Real compensation per Nour............cccceeceeeeeeeeeenees 98,2 98.1 98.1 98.3 98.6 98.7 99.1 99.3| 99. 99.7 | 100.2} 100.7} 101.4 


Unit labor COSts...... ssc 104,2 105.2 105.8 106.3 | 106.7 106.9 | 107.5 108.6 109.0 109.8 | 110.0 110.1 | 110.9 


Unit nonlabor payments... SaeiheaMtinheass aE DeR cee TOO TE: 109.6 | 109.6 109.7 109.8 AMON MAS 110.9 | 111.4 vntaley4 112.4 113.2 112.6 

lnplict price deflator,.............<ecsssesescosseassvesssorscrnes 106.0 106.8 107.2 107.5 107.8 108.4 108.8 109.4; 109.8 110.5 | 110.9 TA 2h) AES, 
Nonfinanclal corporations | 

Output per hour of all eMployees.......... cscs 103.7} 102.9} 103.4] 104.7 | 105.4] 106.0) 107.1 107.8: 108:3;. 1088! 109.4} .111.1 - 

Compensation per hour........cccecccceresesssessnsenvesaenne 104.5 105.1 | 105.9 106.6 | 107.5 108.3 109.7 AOR TS 112.6 113.5 114.7 - 

Real compensation per hour 97.8 97.7 97.6 97.8| 98.0 98.0 98.4 98.6 98.6 98.9 99.5 100.0 - 

Total unit costs ? | 100.3 101.6 101.8 101.1; 101.2 101.4 101.4 101/57) 1075 101.8, 102.0 101.5 - 


400.8 102.2 102.4 101.9 102.0 102.1) 102.4 102.7 102.9 103.5} 103.7 103.2 , - 
Unit nonlabor costs.... 99.1 99.8 400.1 99.0} 99.1 99.2 98.4 98.1 97.4 97.0 97.1 96.6 = 
Unit profits | 142.4 135.2 134.9 145.5 147.3 (52:59 1'5457) 156.0 156.4 157.9 159.4 164.5 - 
Unit nonlabor payments..........:cccceessssecssseseetseeeeenners 440 


Unit labor costs.... 


109.6 | 109.7 111.9 112.4 114.0) 114.0 114.4 113.7 113.8 114.3 115.4 - 
HIAPNCMOTICE CONEOM Ay scsssivccscraranvecrcavorcessuovessvas ses 104.1 104.6 104.8 105.1 | 105.4 106.0 | 106.2 106.4 | 106.5 106.9; 107.2 107.2 - 
Manufacturing 


| 
111.6 113.0 | 114.0 114.9} 116.0 118.3 | 119.5 


112.1 112:9°) 113.5 114.7) 115.4 116.4) 118.0 
100.6 | 100.3 100.8 | 101.1 101.5 | 102.4 
99.9/| 99.5 99.5 98.4) 988 


105.7|} 1066] 107.7] 1088] 109.2] 110.4 | 


Output per hour of all persons : 
106.6} 107.2} 1082] 109.2] 110.1] 110.8 


Compensation per hour. 
Real compensation per hour,.........:.cccsescesseeeseene ens 
Re LO ret edaestinexanpascssvcardsasenn/ovionsinnsenn ier vv'ens 
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39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 
[1987 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1988 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 
aes — plese oe 
Private business | | | 
Productivity: ‘ | | | | 
Output per hour of all PErSOMS..........00cceceecsneeseneneenens 53.5 74.8 83.0 89.1 100.9} 101.0) 101.9; 102.9) 105.9]! 106.4) 107.3 
Output per unit of capital services..............6ccecee 115.9 115.1 120.1 105.8} 101.3) 101.3 99.8 97.0 98.1} 99.1 100.7 
Multifactor productivity......00.ccccsesseersseeeesessseeeeers 70.5 87.2 95.3 96.0} 100.5} 100.2} 100.1 99.1] 100.5; 101.0} 101.8 
OUIPUREN nececse teterranticrenacarresetpauscsnes ssetoctoniannsennaced 37.8 57.4 67.9 79.9! 104.3} 107.0} 107.9} 106.5} 109.3) 112.5) 117.4 
Inputs: i | 
Labor input 66.7 74.2 78.7 86.8) 104.2); 107.2; 107.8); 106.5}, 107.5} 110.4) 114.8 
Capital services............s0008 32.6 49.9 56.6 75.5} 102.9) 105.7} 108.1) 109.8) 111.44. 113.5] 116.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input 5 53.6 65.8 71.3 83.2; 103.8) 106.7} 107.9] 107.5} 108.7; 141.3} 115.4 
Capital per hour of all perSONS........cccecssreeeesrseeeeses 46.2 65.0 69.2 84.2 99.6 99.7{ 102.1; 106.1; 108.0} 107.4) 106.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persONns.........ccccccrccssereerereeeee 57.7 77.3 85.6 90.6} 100.9} 100.7} 101.3) 102.5) 105.1 105.6] 106.4 


Output per unit of capital services. 122.6 120.5} 125.2 108.2 101.3 100.8 99.1 96.2 96.9 98.1 99.3 
Multifactor productivity.. eS 74.9 89.9 98.1 97.7} 100.5 99.9 99.4 98.5 99.6] 100.2} 100.7 
QUtDURE revs eentsuaanazsr iaaneanarteGinleshbeeicantgirsenebaian testes 37.4 57.4 68,3 80.2} 104.5; 107.1 107.8; 106.4) 1089} 112.4) 117.1 


Inputs; 
Labor input 61.4 72.0 76.9 85.7} 104.4; 107.6} 108.3} 106.8} 108.0) 111.2] 115.6 
Capital services 30.5 47.7 54.5 74.2| 103.2} 106.2} 108.8) 110.6) 112.4) 114.7] 118.0 
Combined units of labor and capital input............... 49.9 63.9 69.6 82.1 104.0) 107.2 108.5 107.9 109.3 112.2 116.3 
Capital per hour of all perSOMS.......::ssscereeeseeeeeeeeeeenes 47.0 64.1 68.3 83.8 99.6 99.9} 102.2) 106.6] 108.5} 107.7). 107.1 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) | 
Productivity: \ | 
Output per hour of all perSOMs............cccseseeenteeeeene 41.3 55.3 62.7 71.1 91.4 92.5 94.2) 96.4} 100.0 102.2 104.8 
Output per unit of capital serviceS..........c0cccccre 132.5 125.9), 197.4 110.4 109.4) 107.9} 103.9 99.3} 100.0; 101.0) 102.3 
Multifactor productivity.........ccccsessssneeeeeresesseeseeeer Pp rs 82.6 90.2 86.4) 100.8 99.5 99.9} 98.1 100.0) 101.4] 103.7 
COMME css denee tats caer OG velco sae pas in xmas Canere ers Siete 38.0 57.6 69.2 76.4 97.6 99.2 98.8 96.9} 100.0} 103.6) 108.7 
Inputs: 


Hours of all persons.. 
Capital services 


— Data not available. 


Note: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 
Product Accounts. 


40. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 


Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.......sccsecsseesseeseeseeeesssenes ) . j 100.2! 100.6} 100.5 
Compensation per NOUr,........cccsseseeessesecereneeeeeeenens 7 : f : 102.6) 104.3) 106.9 
Real compensation per hour 99.6 98.7 98.4 


Unit labor Costs... f : y ; . : . 102.4) 103.7) 106.3 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 
Implicit price deflator 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons... 


Compensation per hour........ a 14.3 23.8 29.2 54.8 83.6 85.8 90.6 95.1 102.3; 104.1 106.7 
Real compensation per NOur......ccccccceeseesnsneeeesenenee 67.7 86.1 92.3 93.3 99.1 97.1 97.3 97.9 99.3 98.5 98.3 
Unit labor costs Fiaunwescind 26.1 32.8 36.2 63.8 87.8 89.7 94.1 98.1 102.2; 103.6; 106.0 
Unit nonlabor payments.. . 24.0 30.3 34.3 58.6 83.8 90.7 93,2 96.8} 103.1} 107.4; 109.7 
Implicit price deflator... ccceeeeneeeeees Sei 25'3 31.9 95.5 61.9 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6} 102.5, 104.9] 107.3 


Nonfinanclal corporations | | 

Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour........... 
Real compensation per hour.. 
Total unit costs..... 
Unit labor costs... 
Unit nonlabor costs. 


Unit profits rae ae 47.7 42.0 52.8 64.4; 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9) 1 13.3| 134.5) 140.8 
Unit nonlabor payMents,........csceeeeeeeeesenresserseersanennee 31.5 36.4 41.7 67.9 93.6 96.2 97.9] 100.5 103.2 109.4 110.9 
Werpphictt rie CAMMON TT ian occas. sescscnneseseyeonarticrectsesnsos 29.6 36.6) 41.5 69.7 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8} 101.7; 103.4) 105.0 


Manufacturing | 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour = 
Real compensation per Nour............cesceeeeeeeneresseees 70.6 86.1 90.5 94.9 
Unit labor costs... 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 
Implicit price deflator............ 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 
[1987 = 100] 


Industry 


Iron mining, USADIe OFE........ccecceseeeeeeeeeeteeeeeneees 
Copper mining, recoverable metal.............060006 
ROSMMUNINE es cniicnieaicVutdnemanbn(cx lip walspp pine’ ¢oinessyiauls 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production......... 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels...........:0cce 
MGatiPACKing PIAS, cinssasccscseassnrsncssercccsepeancaee 

Sausages and other prepared meats..............606 
Poultry dressing and processing... 


83.0 90.3) 100.9 98.0 96.9 97.9} 102.1 105.9) 112.4} 120.5 
95.1 95.1 101.0 99.6} 101.4 98.5} 103.0} 100.8) 104.4) 103.0 
98.3 98.7; 100.9 97.9 96.8} 100.2} 104.5) 105.1 101.0) 101.7 
97.8 98.6) 107.1 105.9 97.4 95.9] 104.6) 105.0) 101.4) 105.3 
100.5 95.6 96.2{ 105.2; 108.6) 115.4; 119.6; 119.8) 119.4) 122.5 


Cheese, natural and processed 2022 72.1 85.1 88.2 93.5 99.8 102.6 108.2| 114.6 121.8 415.5 417.5 120.5 
FUNGI cases deren n wens core avons 2026 | 54.6 88.9 92.0 96.0 102.3 103.7 103.3} 104.3 104.0 107.1 112.9 115.8 
Canned fruits and vegetables 2033 | 70.1 87.4 92.8 99.1} 98.7 92.9) 93.8; 100.1 101.5] 106.6] 101.5} 109.3 


Frozen fruits and vegetables....... ; 2037 77.9| 99.7] 95.2 


103.3 94.0 98,0} 90.0! 94.6 96.4| 102.8 109.3 1411.1 
Flour and other grain mill products..........:0s:0000006 2041 | 685 91,7 95.8 95.9) 102.5; 102.5; 107.9} 108.3] 111.9) 122.2) 126.8) 117.6 
Cereal breakfast foods.... 2043 | 65.6| 92.8 97.1 : 98.6 98.6 95.5 100.2 102.3 99.1 95.5 106.6 118.4 
Rice milling 2044 | 59,3 63.8 68.6 72.7) 83.1 97.5; 104.9 99.3} 101.4 129.5} 109.2) 102.6 
NWR GOTT TOMENGs5:55 cs nphewenasavee sapstaleis dorepeeicepvunis 2046 | 24.1| 74.9 74.6| 97.3) 96.1 103.6 103.8 100.4 101.8; 112.0 110.0 122.5 
Prepared feeds for animals and fowls............... 2047,48 | 51.6 89.2 96.9 95.2| 101.5 103.7 107.0 108.0 108.1 110.7 108.5 115.6 
Bakery products.......:cccccereeeee 205 | 82.3 93.4 95.6 100.1 93.4 91.0 93.2! 89,2 89.4 90.3 91.1 92.2 
Raw and refined cane sugar.. rs 2061,62 78.5 89.1 96.6 96.9 99,7 101.8} 107.7) 110.3 111.7; 120.2 115.0 121.8 
Beet sugar............05 FL 2063 | 75.9 79.7 73.4 80.8 97.6 92.1) 97.6! 102.3 110.8} 109.8 124.2 135.9 
Malt DOVONEAGOS Gf v0. andacesiseeseacvinosenbbwaneueencusaseen 2082 43.3 RELA 73.7 85.0 99.1 105.2| 1 10.6) 109.6 113.4 112.6 117.5 118.0 
Bottled and canned soft drinks 2086 49.2 81.6 85.2 91.4} 109.8] 119.4) 126.7) 135.1 144.2) 144.7} 150.4) 160.0 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish m5 2092 93.3 89.4 87.8 91.2} 100.0 94.6 88.9) 87.4 95.6) 100.1 93.2 88.1 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco......... 211,3 79.4 91.3 93.6 95.4) 104.8} 106.7} 109.9) 111.6} 113.4); 101.6] 130.1 149,2 
Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics............. 221,2 58,1 91.1 94.8; 101.1) 100.0) 103.9) 108.1] 113.8} 118.4) 125.8) 134.1] 142.8 
FIORE rast team sare soesies vend = 2251,52 63.2 102.4 100.9 102.5 108.1 110.9 109.2; 115.7 122.2 117.4 124.8 127.1 
Yarn spinning mills...... 504 2281 55.9 86.2 89.6 93,2 98.5 103.3 106.0 105.5 114.1 120.0 125.5 133.2 
Men's and boys' suits and coats... 231 75.6 93.2) 106.3] 103.5} 102.4} 101.9 98.7 91.4] 102.4) 109.0) 129.1) 121.5 
Housefurnishings, except curtains and draperies 2392 87.2 83.6 92.4 93.6 99.8 96.8; 101.3) 110.9) 117.9) 1187) 114.1 115.4 
Sawmills and planing mills, general... 2421 | 68.3 89.7 93.5} 102.3} 101.2} 100.1; 99.9] 102.9) 108.9} 101.5) 103.2) 110.3 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills... 2426 84.0 85.6 95.1 98.8 97.5 96.9 95.7 98.6} 105.4; 111.2) 111.0) 117.1 
WHI Woriteunurnesbremupssirt oa evsccseesecsastnsaerigratnstast 2431 104.2} 100.4 97.4) 102.2 98.2 97.8 97.8 95.7 93.4 92.5 88.5 86.0 
Wood kitchen cabinets..........ccccsssreeeteevererennnees 2434 80.5 91.6 87.1 85.2 97.7 91.1 93.6 92.3 102.0 101.9 101.3 102.8 
Hardwood veneer and plywood.... 2435 80.2 83.9 84.5 83,2 99.0 98,9 92.2 93.3 104.1; 106.1 90.5 84.2 
Softwood veneer and plywood.. ws 2436 67.7 87.1 88,3 90.4 100.6 102.6 108.3) 114.3 109.2 103.4 101.4 101.5 
Wood containers..........600000 Bes 244 -| 103.4 99.6 98,7 103.2 108.8 111.6 113.5 109.8 100.5 101.0 107.1 
Mobile homes............. i 2451 - 94.4 94.3 94.4] 100.6 98.8} 101.2} 102.5} 102.4) 103.8 97.6 99.7 
Wood household furniture. 2511,17 88.5 96.9 95.0 99.6] 100.8] 101.2; 102.5} 101.3} 106.5} 106.2) 105.7] 109.1 
Upholstered household furniture......cssseevssrnreee 2512 75.1 96.2 96.3 101.7 98.8 101.2 107.7} 115.4 120.0 120.0 130.6 138.7 
Metal household furniture.........cccesseeerenes 2514 68.7 84.9 89.4 95.3} 100.2{ 100.7} 101.4/ 107.2} 109.5) 106.8 96.1 95.1 
Mattresses and bedspringS..........cccccecseseeeereees 2515 68.0 84.1 79.5 85.5 92.5 106.5 106.2 108.9 103.4 104.4 105.5 110.9 
Wood office furniture............ 2521 82.5 99.3 99.4 96.2 95.4 95.4 97.4 101.3 107.1 104.4 104.0 103.3 
Office furniture, except wood.... 2522 70.6 97.6 96.9} 100.6 96.0 98.7; 95.6 92.9 93.9) 94.3 95.4 98.4 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 261,2,3 67.1 89.7 87.6 93.3) 103.1; 103.2) 102.6) 102.1 104.7; 104.5) 112.4; 116.2 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes.. 2635 70.3 96.7 99.6 102.8 99.8 98.1; 100.9! 100.8 101.9 105.5 110.0 107.6 
Folding paperboard boxes..... 2657 | 86.4 93.4 90.0 88,5 101.6 105.4; 105.3; 110.9 116.4) 117.9 122.9 126.8 
Paper and plastic bags. 2673,74 | 90.7 99.9 99.7) 101.8] 97.7 93.7 92.2; 89.5 93.9 92.0 96.5 91.7 

| 

AlKSWES QNGICHIONING,., sxsnssocrsscecanpnerosevsbacpeene 2812 | 38.4 66.6 70.8 97.7| 101.6 92.5) 92.3: 86.2 87.7' 84.8 84.1 87.7 
WACKOAIMOIPIGIMOME cs ssorscesrvarstnaveseasssciscsssnnnnacenses 2816 72.6 81.4 84.4| 88.6! 103.3 107.8: 104.5) 98.9 107.8: 107.8 115.0 108.1 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, .€.S. .........0066 2819 pt. 90.6 88.4 87.3 88.6 97.5 105.9, 109.0! 102.3 104.91 110.7 113.2 126.5 
Synthetic fibers 2823,24 38.4 79.8 79.3 90.8 102.9 104.1; 98.7! 97.5 99.3} 112.3 119.4 125.7 
Soaps and detergents..... 2841 | 89.1 90.5 91.5| 92.3; 102.4 109.4; 128.2! 126.4 115.3; 112.6 111.7 126.0 
Cosmetics and other toiletries 2844 88.6 87.3 90.3 96.6| 105.2} 102.7) 101.1; 103.9} 108.4/ 108.5) 111.6] 115.2 
Paints and allied products........ ad 285 63.2 93.6 96.9 98.0 101.4 103.3} 106.3 104.3 102.9 108.8 116.7 116.6 
Industrial organic chemicals, .€.6. .......s::cceeee 2869 73.1 89.6 87.8 92.3] 110.5) 110.5 99.0 92.6 91.6 88.5 96.2 93.3 
Nitrogenous fertilizers. 2873 65.4 4101.1 100.7 90.5} 101.3 103.3 107.7! 108.4 111.8 117.5 114.1 107.6 
Phosphatic fertilizers. 2874 62.4 88.4 84.2 79.6 92.0 83.3 99.7 107.3 105.0 106.0 122.6 118.1 
Fertilizers, mixing OMMY.........cerccccceeseessreneeees 2875 90.5 97.8] 100.8 95.1} 104.7) 112.4) 112.8} 114.6) 127.1) 139.1] 1189] 119.9 
Agricultural chemicals, .€.€. ........cscccssseeeeeeeees 2879 74.3 98.8 92.9 93.2 108.4 108.9} 106.2 102.2 108.4 111.0 115.6 124.9 
Petroleum refining 291 84.0 78.7 84.7 94.9) 105.3) 109.6) 109.2; 106.6) 111.3) 120.1) 123.8) 133.0 
Tires and inner tubes 301 56.0 88.8 89.3 92.6 102.9 103.8 103.0 102.4 107.8 116.5 124.1 131.4 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting. 3052 78.4| 104.9} 100.1] 102.1) 108.2 97.8} 103.3 96.1} 104.3) 111.3) 102.9} 102.0 
Miscellaneous plastics products, 1.€.6. ....c| - 308 72.8 86.4 88.2 88.9 100.1 101.1 105.3 107.5 114.0 116.2 119.8 120.2 
Footwear, except rubber .......cccesecsseseseeteteeesees 314 90.7 98.8] 100.3} 101.9) 102.3} 100.9 92.8 93.1 93.3 96.4; 106.0} 101.2 
GHBSSIOMAINGTS: .\,,ccracwortnns -sieedcesennventgaglscareess 3221 75.2 97.4 93.4 98.5 99.6 101.6 107.5 108.1 111.5 106.0 111.0 109.9 
Cement, hydraulic 324 71.3 89.4 91.8 97.1} 103.2} 110.2; 112.4) 108.3) 115.1] 119.9) 125.6) 123.4 
Clay construction products. 3251,53,59 78.5 92.7 94,2 95.5 105.2 98.3 102.3 97.4 98.9 102.3 108.0 111.3 
Clay refractories............ a 3255 80.1 96.9 94.9 100.8 102.3 98.5 103.6 97.9 98.6 95.0 107.3 96.0 
Concrete products... 3271,72 92.5 98.3 99.5 104.4 102.1 104.8 103.8 104.9 103.2 109.3 108.6 114.3 
Reeady-mixed Concrete........ccssescssseeseeseversreeeees 3273 99.1 92.9 93.6 96.0} 100.2 101.0 100,2 96.7 98.2 96.9 93,0 95.8 
FEL aes havi i eer CERECT& coe oP 331 64.2 81.3 85.8 89.7) 113.5) 108.5) 110.5} 108.2) 117.7) 134.0} 144.6) 145.4 
Gray and ductile iron foundrieS..........ccccseeeeeenee 3321 91.3 99.1 96:9 99.3} 108.0} 106.9} 107.9] 104.6] 107.7) 113.1) 115.5} 112.4 
Steel foundries 3324,25 105.8} 102.4 99.5} 104.9 95.5 96.3 96.9 94.8 95.6; 101.5} 102.2) 106.2 
Primary copper.. 3331 32.8 57.6 73.8 88.7) 103.8 94.7 84,9 82.5 71.9 86.9 74,0 77.3 
Primary aluminum.... . 3334 73.6 100.7 97.6 102.7 102.3 104.8 106.5 110.6 109.7 105.7 99.0 102.2 
Copper rolling and drawing..........cccccsseeeeeeeeees 3351 77.5 84,7 Al 86.2 92.3 93.0 89.1 90.7 86.4 83.0) 89.2 96.6 96.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Productivity Data 


41. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 

Industry SIC 1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 1992 | 
Aluminum rolling and drawing... 3353,54,55 79.0 92.3) 85.7 95.8 96.5 
Metal cans 3411 59.2} 101.1 99.2| 95.9 129.7 
Hand and edge tools, 1.0.6. veces 3423 108.6 97.9 98.8 97.1 93.1! 
Heating equipment, except electric........ccerneereen ‘ 3433 78.0 91.6 91.9 96.2 121.2) 
Fabricated structural metal.........cccccseeeeeseneeeees 3441 97.1 91.2} 99.0; 99.0 103.6 | 
Metal doors, Sash, ANd trim.....ccscseceeeeeereerserer ees 3442 90.5 101.4; 104.8 102.0 106.7) 
Fabricated plate work 3443 -| 883] 87.5) 86.4 98.3) 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers... 3452 75.8 85.3 88.8 91.0 91.9 
Automotive stampings....... 3465 74.9) 100.5 94.5 95.7 113.8 
Metal stampings, n.e.c. ..... 3469 96.8 94.3 88.6 93,9 98.8 
Valves and pipe fittings......... 3491,92,94 93.6 95.0 94.4 93.9 100.4 
Fabricated pipe and fittings... 3498 140.8} 130.0] 120.0) 121.4 409.6 
Internal combustion engines, n.e.c. 3519 83.1 90.2 92.0 98.5 101.2 
Farm machinery and equipment 3523 108.6} 112.7; 101.6 95.7 119.1 
Lawn and garden equipment. 3524 70.0 79.3 82.4 93.2 108.7 
Construction machinery.. 3531 87.9 91.6 92.2 99.1 100.6 
Mining machinery..... 3532 102.2 90.2 93.7 95.1 90.1 
Oil and gas field machinery 3533 156.9} 126.0) 115.2) 105.9 125.7 
Metal cutting machine tools........cccccsesseeereeeree eee 3541 101.4 87.2 89.9 92.0 113.0 
Metal forming machine tools.. 3542 112.5 90.7 93.1 93.7 102.5 
Machine tool accessories...... 3545 105.9 94.6 92.3 95.0 96.8 
Pumps and pumping equipment. 3561,94 84.0 92.0 91.9 92.7 98.6 
Ball and roller bearings...... 3562 108.0 95.4 91.6 94.1 97.8 
Air and gas compressors... 3563 87.6 90.1 92.2 96.0 112.7) 
Refrigeration and heating equipment.. 3585 100.3; 100.1 98.1 95.8 107.6 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves.. 3592 102.9 95.1 98.8 95.7 126.4 
Transformers, except electronic........... 3612 100.2 95.4 97.0 99.3 126.5 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus. 3613 88.2 92.2 95.1 95.9 114.6 
Motors and generators... 3621 89.0 93.3 94.9 96.8 aS) 
Household cooking equipment.. 3631 61.8 92.0 90.3} 104.6 100.9 
Household refrigerators and freezers. 3632 70.1 97.5} 104.1 101.2 116.0 
Household laundry equipment 3633 72.3 92.8 93.8 97.4 115.9} 
Household appliances, n.e.c, .. 3639 63.7 85.9 86.3 89.1 91.6 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes... 3641 61.3 86.4 94.2 91.5 112.8 
Lighting fixtures and equipment 3645,46,47,48 84.1 91.3 96.7; 103.0 98.9 
Household audio and video equipment 3651 22.3 84.7 96.3); 106.9 151.8 
Motor vehicles and equipment... 371 68.7 91.1 95.3 95.1 104.3 
Aircraft....cccserceceee Dvn deosiee sete 3721 79.2 84.7 94.2 93.5 141.7 
Instruments to measure electricity. 3825 63.7 96.2 95.4 90.4 119.0 
Photographic equipment and supplies... 386 58.9 88.2| 86.1 94.1 116.4 
Railroad transportation.......cccccecesseesseaesseenenerneees 4011 46.5 78.0 81.5) 89.2 139.6 
Bus carriers, class 1 411,13,14 pts. 116.8} 100.1 96.1 95.6 -| 
Trucking, except local 4213 69.5 97.3 93.8 96.8 - 
U.S. Postal service... 43 88.6 98.1 98.4) 100.0 104.5 
Air transportation 4512,13,22 pts. 54.3 88.8 92.0 93.8 96.9 
Petroleum pipelines 4612.13 93.2 99.4 99.9) 102.0 100.2 
Telephone communications 481 42.7 84.5 88.9 95.0 127.7 
Electric utilities.. 491,3 pt. 88.4 93.8 93.0 95.3 115.2 
Gas utilities 492,3 pt 145.5) 114.1, 111.9} 102.1 95.3 
Scrap and waste materials 5093 = 89.1 93.4 97.7 101.7 
Hardware stores 525 83.3 96.6 95.6; 101.6 107.2 
Department stores.... 531 60.8 90.4 92.6 97.4 101.2 
Variety stores......... 533 148.9} 141.9) 129.2} 106.7 167.7 
General merchandise stores, 539 = 78.6 80.9 97.5 136.1 
Grocery stores... 541 109.1] 107.9} 105.7] 103.8 93.3 
Retail bakeries.. 546 125.6 96.0 87.6 93.6 94.0 
New and used car dealers. 551 85.1 99.5 99.8; 101.6 106.5 
Auto and home supply stores | 553 714 90.4 94.5 94.3 98.9 
Gasoline service stations........ 554 59.5 87.0 93.5} 101.8 109.7 
Men's and boys' clothing stores 561 77.6 93.7 98.3) 100.7 116.4 
Women's clothing stores...... 562 58.9 98.0 99.8} 107.0 110.7) 
Family clothing stores... 565 76.2| 106.2} 103.1] 103.3 112.3 
Shoe stores. 566 81.3 90.6 97.6} 105.5 111.5 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores 571 83.9 97.9 94.8) 101.2 108.6) 
Household appliance stores 572 59.8 87.2 94.9] 106.5 113.9 
Radio, television, and computer stores...........-.. 573 45.6 79.1 89.3 94.1 143.5 
Eating and drinking places 58 110.3 98.9 96.2 99.3 102.4 
Drug stores and proprietary stores... 591 92.2 106.4; 102.5; 101.6 103.6 
Liquor stores 592 95.0 93.6} 101.9) 93.8 108.4) 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores..... 594 = 92.6 94.1 97.1 100.6} 
Catalog and mail-order houses...... vs 5961 - 80.6 80.8 87.2 113.8) 
Commercial banks . 602 81.2 89.6) 943 96.2 109.4) 
Hotels and motels | 701 102.4] 101.6] 101.2; 989 107.6 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services. | 721 110.8] 107.5} 103.3 100.8 99.9 | 
Beauty shops.... | 723 85.9; 985 961, 96.9 99.6) 
Automotive repair shops 


n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
— Data not available. 
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1993 | 1994 

93.9; 99.6 
134.6! 140.7 
93.3} 100.8 
121.8} 130.2 
108.1' 109.8 
105.5, 103.3 
98.3/ 109.3 
92.8| 95.8 
120.8; 124.9 
104.8] 109.3 
104.2} 109.7 
113.3] 112.9 
104.3] 119.5 
123.7| 131.4 
114.7| 116.6 
107.0] 123.2 
109.5} 99.5 
122.1) 119.9 
111.4| 110.0 
115.0] 104.3 
101.5} 114.8 
105.2| 110.6 
103.8| 106.3 
111.5] 117.3 
411.8] 115.1 
136.4/ 142.9 
121.8, 143.4 
123.1| 123.8 
127.1! 124.4 
103.7| 127.4 
116.8] 126.7 
144.8; 150.5 
117.6; 118.9 
100.9} 98.9 
103.7; 110.0 
163.1; 179.3 
105.4, 107.3 
142.5, 131.8 
122.4, 144.7 
126.9] 132.7 
145.6 ~ 
-| eS 
107.1] 106.6 
100.2| 105.8 
104.4] 108.1 
135.2} 141.6 
120.6| 126.8 
107.0| 102.2 
109.4] 107.7 
106.7| 114.5 
105.0] 107.1 
170.4} 160.5 
159.9| 161.6 
92.7; 92.2 
85.6; 85.6 
107.4] 108.3 
98.9] 103.0 
112.4, 115.0 
115.7/ 120.9 
116.2; 118.1 
111.6) 114.9 
110.8} 120.5 
108.9; 111.0 
114.6} 115.9 
157.3| 178.4 
103.1; 101.4 
104.7) 103.7 
100.5} 98.7 
103.9! 108.2 
121.0} 120.0 
119.5 119.5 
106.8) 111.0 
99.9} 101.9 
96.5! 101.1 


42. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Country aaj T = = = = = 
1995 1996 UW HT} | IV | i) iT IV 
a eee tes 
United States... 5.6 5.4 5.6 5.4 5.3| 5.3 53 4.9 4.9 4.7 
9.5 9.7 9.5| 9.6 9.8] 9.9 9.6 9.4 9.0 8.9 
8.5 8.6 8.5| 8.5 8.7| 8.6 87 8.7| 8.6 8.3 
3.2 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.4) 3.3 3:3 3.5| 3.4 3.5 
11.8 12.6 12.2 12.5 12.7] 12.8 12.6 12.7 - 12.6 
im 6.5 7.2 6.9 168 7.2| 75 7.7 77 7.8 - 
ge ee ee 12.0 12.1 12.0) 12.5 11.9) 12.0 12.3 12.7 11.9 12.2 
SWEdEN. ssseseeeee 9.4 9.9 9.5 9.7 9.9) 10.3 10.6 10.6} 9.5 8.6 
United Kingdom.. 


’ Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


— Data not available. 


Note: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 


data, and therefore should be viewed as 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See “Notes 
on the data” for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996), 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


43. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 pet 992 shes 1993 | Us Se AEM 1995 is 1996 
Civilian labor force ee | | | 
United States’... 119,865 | 121,669 | 123,869] 125,840 | 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200 131,056) 132,304] 133,943 
ss pater aes 13,631 13,900 | 14,151 14,329| 14,408| 14482, 14663: 14832!) 14,928] 15,145 
7,758 7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8619, 8776! 9,001 9,127 
Japan... 60,050 | 60,860} 61,920] 63,050] 64,280| 65,040, 65,470| 65,780, 65,990} 66,450 
France.. 23,890] 23,980) 24,170] 24,300] 24,490| 24,570) 24,640 | 24,760) 24,860] 25,070 
Germany.. 28,390] 28610] 28,840] 29,410| 29,760] 30,030; 29,950} 29,860| 29,710] 29,590 
22,350| 22,660] 22,530} 22,670| 22,940) 22,910) 22,760| 22,640! 22,700] 22,820 
6,500 6,310 6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,320 
4,437 4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 \ 4,460 4,459 
27,870} 28,270] 28,580] 28,730] 28,610} 28410] 28,310] 28,280| 28,480] 28,620 
: | 
65.6 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 
66.7 67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5| 65.3 64.8 64.9 
63.0 63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 
61.9 61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 
56.5 56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.3 55.4 
55.0 55.1 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.2 53.7 53.2 52.8 
47.6 47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5| 47.6 47.7 
56.3 54.2 54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.4 
66.4 66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9) 64.3 64.3 
62.9 63,5 64.0 64.1 63.7 63.4 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 
| | 
| | 
United States \2...2ec etc csobaaemmnton acerca 112,440 | 114,968] 117,342] 118,793 | 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900] 126,708 
Canada... 12,422] 12,819] 13,086] 13,165| 12,916} 12,842| 13,015| 13,292] 13506} 13,676 
Australia.. 7,129 7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 
58,320] 59,310] 60,500] 61,710| 62,920] 63,620] 63,810} 63,860| 63,890] 64,200 
21,320) 24,520] 24,850] 22,100] 22,140] 22,010) 21,730} 21,710} 21,940] 21,920 
26,590] 26800] 27,200} 27,950] 28480} 28,660) 28230) 27,920, 27,770| 27,470 
20,590] 20,870] 20,770] 21,080] 21,360| 21,280| 20,430; 20,080! 19,970] 20,050 
5,850 5,830 5,980 6,230! 6350 6560, 6620, 6.670! 6,760 6,850 
2 4,340 4,410 4,480 4513) 4447! 4265; 4,028 3,992, 4,056 4,019 
United Kingdom... rier ee tao 25,010 | 25,850 | 26,510| 26,740) 26,090} 25,530) 25,340, 25,550 26,000] 26,280 
Employment-population ratio’ | : 
United States... 61.5 62.3 63.0 62.8| 61.7! 61.5} 61.7) 62.5) 62.9 63.2 
60.8 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8) 58.4 | 58.2! 58.5! 58.6 58.6 
57.9 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6| 57.7| 59.4 59.1 
60.1 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7) 61.3) 60.9 60.9 
50.4 50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 
51.5 51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 51.1| 50.2} 49.7 49.0 
43.8 43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44,0 43.4 42.1 41.8 41.9 
50.7 50.0 50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.2 55.6 
65.0 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6| 58.4 57.9 
56.4 58.1 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 
Unemployed | 
United States’... 7,425 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 
Canada... 1,208 1,082 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,544 1,422 1,469 
Australia. 629 576 508 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 
Japan.. 1,730 1,550 1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 
France. 2,570 2,460 2,320 2,200} 2,350 2,560 2,910 | 3,050 2,920 3,150 
Germany.... 1,800 1,810 1,640 1,460 1,280 1,370 1,720| 1,940 1,940 2,120 
1,760 1,790 1,760 1,590 1,580 | 1,680 2,330 2,560 2,720 2,760 
650 480 450 410 400 390 470 | 520 510 470 
97 84 72 84 144 255 415 | 426 | 404 440 
United Kingdom... 2,860 2,420 2,070 1,990 | 2,520 2,880 | 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 
| 1 
Unemployment rate | | 


1 


EEE 


Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. 3 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
For additional information, see the box note under “Employment and Unemploymen NOTE: See "Notes on the data® for information on breaks in series for the United 


Data‘ in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data not available. 


* Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
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44. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1973 980 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
—— —— 
Output per hour | | 
United States.. = = = 71,9 88.2 94.3 97.8 97.0 97.7| 98,2 101.6| 105.8 109.2 112.7 
Canada. 40.5 60.4 72.2 78.5 92.6 93.5 93.9 94.3 95.8 96.3 101.7 106.2 107.5 108.6 
Japan. 14.0 38.0 48.1 63.9 76.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.2 114.1 
Belgium 17.8 32.7 42.6 64.5 87.6 88.7 91.7 96.7 96.9 99.1 104.1 110.0 109.3 - 
Denmark.. 29.5 52.1 66.1 89.2 90.0 89.6 92.9 96.1 96.0 97.9 106.8 - - - 
France.. 23.0 45.5 53.9 70.5 85.2 86.7 92.7 97.4 99.1 98.7 101.8 110.4 114.5 117.0 
29.2 52.1 61.1 77.3 89.5 88.4 91.6 94.4 99.0 102.0 100.4 108.0 TAA 115.7 
19.6 36.8 43.9 64.0 82.6 85.0 86.6 89.4 92.8 95.3 104.5 107.4 110.7 113.3 
19.6 38.6 48.9 70.0 91.2 91.9 93.9 97.3 98.6 99.6 102.1 112.1 115.9 = 
36.7 57.8 67.6 76.7 89.0 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.5 103.3 
27.6 52.8 62.1 74.0 88.5 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0 106.7 116.1 122.0 124.8 
So 43.7 51.9 54.9 74.7 78.8 83.1 87.1) 90.1 94.4) 105.6 108.7 107.7 107.5 
Output | | H | 
-| - - 7.4 91.0 97.9 104.4 104.0| 102.5] 98.8 103.0} 109.8 113.6 116.7 
34.2 61.0 77.6 85.9 99.3 104.1 109.4 110.3 106.2 98.7) 104.8) 112.8 WTA 118.6 
10:7 38.8 50.0 59,9 74.9 78.4 84.6 90.2| 96,3 101.4 96.0 95.4 100.5 105.0 
30.7 $7.5 70.6 78.2 89.0 88.7 93.1 | 98.9 101.0, 100.7) 96.9 101.4 104.4 - 
40.1 66.8 78.1 89.7} 101.7 97.6 99.1; 100.3] 99.3! 99.2} 101.1] 103.0] 105.9] 105.6 
32.4 66.9 80.1 92.7 91.2 91.1 96.3 101.6 103.5; 101.7) 96.2} 101.3 105.4 106.2 
41.5 70.9 78.5 85.3 89.7 88.0 90.9 94.0} 99.1} 102.8} 91,5} 93.1 93.4 92.9 
21.5 44.8 54.1 78.7 84.8 88.5 94.8 98.6) 100.4} 99.7! 96.6 101.9 107.7 106.8 
31.8 59.7 67.9 77.6 88.1 89.3 92.7 96.9; 100.1! 100.6) 98.3 103.3 105.8 = 
56.6 89.1 102.2 103.6 108.1 110.7 105,3 101.3 100.2 98.3; 102.7 106.7 109.9 112.9 
Seis 46.5 81,7 88.5 91.8 105.2 107.7 110.2 111.6 110.6; 103.6 101.3) 415.7 127.0 129.8 
United Kingdom. 68.4 91.2 100.6 88.1 91.1 95.3 102.0 106.6! 106.4! 100.6; 101.4| 105.6 108.0 108.5 
Total hours | : i 
United States.. 92.2 104.5 110.5 107.6 1€3.1 103.9 106.8} 107.2 104.9 100.6| 101.4) 103.8 104.1 103.5 
Canada.... 84.5 100.9 107.5 109.5 107.2 111.4 116.5 117.0 110.8 102.5 103.0 106.2 108.9 109.1 
Japan... 76.3 102.3) 104.0 93.8 97.3 96.6 99.8 100.8 100.9} 102.0} 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.0 
Belgium... 172.1 176.3 165.6 121.4 101.6 100.0 101.5 102.3] 104.3; 101.6 93.2 92.2 95.6 es 
Denmark.. 135.8 128,3 118.1 100.6 113.1 109.0 106.6 104.3 103.3 101.3 94.7 - - - 
140.6 147.0 148.7 131.5 107.2 105.1 104.0 104.4 104.5 103:0| 94.5) 91.8 92.0 90.8 
142.4 136.1 128.4 110.3 100.1 99.6 99.2 99.5; 100.1| 100.8] 91.1| 86.2 84.0 80.3 
Htaly..seeeee 109.6 121.8 123.4 123.0 102.7) 104.1 109.5 110.2 108.2 104.6 92.4 94.8 97.2 94.3 
Netherlands. 162.7 154.5 138.7 111.0 96.6 97.2 98.7 99.6 101.6 101.0 96.3 92.2 91.3 - 
Norway. 154.0 154.3 151.2] 135.0 121.6 118.6 114.3 107.1 103.7 100.8 102.1 105.2 107.2 109.3 
Sweden. 168.3 154.7| 142.5) 124.0 118.9 119.5 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.6 104.1 104.0 
United Kingdom... 224.4 208.6 194.0 160.3 121.9 120.9 122.7 122.3 118.0 106.6 96.0 97.2 100.3 100.9 
Compensation per hour 
United States.. 14.9 23.8 28.6 55.8 78.6 80.8 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7 102.4 105.1 108.8 112.0 
Canada........... 10.5 18.3 22.9 50.2 75 79.8 83.3 86.4 91.3 97.1 100.1 102.1 103.9 108.5 
4.3 16.5 26.8 58.6 76.1 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9 104.6 106.7 110,0 111.6 
Belgium... 5.5 14.1 21.6 52.5 77.2 79.0 80.6 84.8) 89.6 95.3 105.0 108.4 111.7 - 
Denmark... 4.6 13.2 20.4 49.4 72.9 79.7 82.5 87.2 92.6 96.2) 102.4 - - - 
France..... 43 10.5 14.9 41.3 76.8 79.7 82.7 87.2 91.8 96.3 103.6 106.2 107.7 110.0 
Germany.. 8.1 20.8 29.1 53.8 73.1 76.6 79.6 83.4 89.4 95.1 106.1 112.1 117.5 123.4 
1.6 4.6 7.0 27.9 62.6 66.1 68.7) 75.5 84.0 93.1 | 107.1 106.6 109.2 Ta 
6.4 20.4 31.8 64.8 85.2 87.9 87.6 88.4 90.8 95.2; 103.8 107.1 109.9 - 
4.7 11.8 17.0 39.0 69.1 78.5 83.3 87.2! 92.3 97.5; 101.5 104.4 109.2 114.0 
41 10.8 15.2 37.4 63.1 67.3 Tees 79.4) 87.6 95.4 98.0; 101.1 107.4 114.3 
3.1 | 6.5 9.7 33,9 59.7 66.3 70.6 75.2) 83.5 93.1, 106.6) 109.9 110.8 115.0 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis | | ' ' 
United States. -| - - 776 89.1 85.7 85.9 89,4} 93.1 97.5 100.8 99.4 99.7 99.3 
25.9 30.3 31.8 63.9 83.6 85.3 88.7 91.7} 95.2! 100.9} 98.4 96.1 96.7 99.9 
30.9 43.3 55.7 91.7 99.0 96.0 93.4 94.0) 95.0 96.5; 104.1 | 104.9 100.7 97.8 
31.4 43.1 50.6 81.4 88.1 89.1 87.9 87.8) 92.5 96.1 100.9 98.6 102.2 - 
15:5) 25.3 30.8 55.3 81.0 89.0 88.8 90.7 96.5 98.3 95.9 97.9 102.2 104.9 
18.7 23.0 27.6 58.6 90.2 92.0 89.3 89.5 92.6 97.6 101.8) 96.2 94.0 94.0 
Germany.. 28.0 39.9 47.6 69.6 81.6 86.7 86.9) 88.3 90.3 93.2 105.6 103.9 105.7 106.6 
MO i circsasees 8.0 12.6 16.0 43.7 75.8 77.8 79.4 84.4| 90.5} 97.7; 102.5 99.2 98.6 103.3 
Netherlands. 32.9 52.7 65.0 92.6 93.4 95.7 93.3 90.8 92.1 95.5 101.7 95.5 94.9 te 
Norway... 12.9 20.4 25.1 50.8 777 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6 100.0 100.9 102.9 106.5 110.3 
Sweden... cnet 14.9 20.5 24.4 50.6 71.3 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3 100.4) 91.8 87.0 88.0 91.6 
SUMO CIN GOOM sya custervssccensssssesuesvrcesseashoivesvenyse¥ 10.3 14.8 18.7 61,7 79.9 84.1 84.9 86.3 92.6 TIO) 101.0 101.1 102.9 107.0 
| 1 i 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis | 
United States. - - - 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.4, 93.1 97.5; 100.8 99.4 99.7 99.3 
Canada... 32.3 | 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Injury and Illness Data 


45. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per Ua full time workers® 


ea ee eee ee ee ee 


2 ae T Reh Slt EE SRELEE TSS ee ee = is ae 
Hee one weet gees 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 [981 1992 1998 «| 1994 *| 1995 ‘| 1996 ¢ 
ae lI —— 

PRIVATE SECTOR® | | 

Otel GOSOS.£....vastenesetvervcecass dacah oe bsp eeionc ays oats facut): fue cate v on 7.9 7.9| 8.3| 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4) 8.9: 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 

Lost workday cases. ‘ 3.6 3.6! 3.8| 4.0 4.0 4.1) 3,9; 3.9) 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 

Lost workdays 64.9 65.8 69.9 76.1 78,7 84.0} 86.5) 93.8; - - - - 

Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? \ ei { 

Total cases ........00 11.4 11.2 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8) 11.6) 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 

Lost workday cases. 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.9| 5.4| 5.4| 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 { 

OST. WORKG AVS acces ce yor careenatemsdscerietarconen (nemertnceran caer oremen ates 91.3 93.6 94.1; 101.8} 100.9} 112.2} 1083) 126.9 = ~ > a 

i | 
i) j 

Total cases 8.4 7.4 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8) 6.3 6.2 5.4 j 

Lost workday cases, 4.8 41 4.9 5.1 4.8 5:0 4.5;-— 4.1 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 ! 

Lost workdays.......... 145.3} 125.9) 144.0) 152.1 137.2} 119.5] 129.6; 204.7 - - - - 

\ 

WORN CASOD sucsecentnginsivaeccevstoenaeaxxensewnanans 15.2 15,2 14,7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 

Lost workday cases. 6.8 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 4.9 4.5 

Lost workdays... 128.9) 134.5; 135.8) 142.2] 143.3) 147.9) 148.1 161.9 - - - - 

General building c | | 

DiOtal CHSOS ite cies nestadoncrronia enor rs ataarsocen eres nM espN AIG EN 15.2 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 

Lost workday cases, 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 §.1 4.4 4.0 

Lost workdays 120.4] 122.7} 134.0! 132.2} 137.3) 137.6] 132.0) 142.7 - - - - } 

Heavy construction, excent building: | bs 

Metal CASS .--..nuraasannreatyeummthesin nectancarsircars causapicrninaete sae 14.5 14.7 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 : 

Lost workday cases. 6.3 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 ; 

Lost workdays. 427.3; 132.9) 139.1] 162.3] 147.1] 144.6] 160.1; 165.8 - - - - : 

Special trades contractors: 4 

Total cases 15.4 15.6 15.0 14,7 14.6 14.7 13,5 13.8 12.8 12.5 W441 10.4 q 

Lost workday cases, 7.0 7.2 7.1 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 q 

Lost workdayS.......... 133.3) 140.4) 135.7) 141.1 144.9] 153.1] 151.3] 168.3 - - - - ¥ 

Manufacturing . 

Total cases... 10.4 10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 4 

Lost workday cases, 4.6 4.7 5.3 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4} 5.3 5:5 5.3 49 i 

Lost workdays... 80.2 85,2 95.5} 107.4] 113.0} 120.7} 121. 5| 124.6| - - - - j 

Durable goods: | H ; 

Total cases 10.9 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6) 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 

Lost workday cases. 4.7 4.8| 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0) 5.7| 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 

Lost workdays 82.0} 87.1 96.8] 111.1] 116.5] 123.3] 122.9) 126.7 - - = = . 

Lumber and wood products: ! i . 
Testes CABG G saa rauscnceo san -none aber nes nnaierne aes ouataeenta mi ere pene 18.5 18.9| 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1) 16.8) 16.3) 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 ‘i 
Lost workday cases.. 9.3 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3) 7.6) 7.6 atl 7.0 6.8 
Lost workdays 171.4) 177.2; 176.5; 189.1 177.5| 172.5} 172.0] 165.8] - - - - y 

Furniture and fixtures: H 
TOTAL CASO 5 Sas saraccs acces ener eaveie tax anatee oon ana dette ceils Renn oka 15.0 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8! 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 
Lost workday cases., 6.3 6.3 6.7 7.3 he 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 . 
Lost workdays.......... 100.4 103.0 103.6 115.7 - - - 128.4 - - - - 

Stone, clay, and glass products: ! 
Total cases 13.9 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 A 
Lost workday cases.. 6.7 6.5 71 7.5 7.4 7.3 6.8 61 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5 
Lost workdays....... 127.8 126.0 135.8 141.0 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 = = - = 4 

Primary metal industries: | 
Total CaS@S ...cs eee 12.6 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 . 
Lost workday cases. 5.7 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 of | 7.3 7.2 7.2 6.8 
Lost workdays.... 113.8] 125.5) 145.8) 161.3] 1683) 180.2} 169.1; 175.5 - - - - { 

Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 16.3 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 { 
Lost workday cases. 6.9 6.8 7.2 8.0 7.9 7.9 71 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 ‘ 
LOSt WOMCAYS.cictiescccaneesintnsipemree neice | ORTON T1551 8294.0) 1388) 447.6) i557) 146.61 144.0 - - - - 

Industrial machinery and equipment: | \ 

AON CRBS scagiiveh kasnany sik Sosnone bukaeaeans wvan daneeteeae ct aten peas 10.8 10.7 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 W4 W441 11.6 11.2 9.9 
Lost workday cases 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.7 4.8 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 
Lost workdays 69.3 72.0 72.7 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - 1 

Electronic and other electrical equipment: | 
Total cases 6.4 6.4 7.2 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 L 
Lost workday cases. 2.7 2.7 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7). 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 
Lost workdays.......... 45.7 49.8 55.9 64.6 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - 

Transportation equipment: | | 
Total cases 9.0 9.6 13.5 17.7 17.7 17.8) 18.3! 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 
Lost workday cases. 3.9 44 5.7 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.A1{ 71 7.8 7.9 7.0 
Lost workdays... 4 Rikninn-ceav:attapraasioresectan traces 71.6 79.1; 105.7! 134.2} 138.6) 153.7; 166.1; 186.6) - - - - 

Instruments and related products: | | 
Total cases 5.2 5.3} 5.8) 6.1 5.6 5.9| 6.0) 5.9° 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 ; 
Lost workday cases. 2.2 2.3) 2.4) 2.6 2.5 2.7 27 2.7! 25 2.7 2.4 2.3 { 
Lost workdays.... sgahnpiduonninxconasinlnrbis 37.9 42.2) 43.9 51.5 55.4 57.8) 64.4, 65.3) - - - - : 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: ' | i | 
Total cases ............. 9.7) 10.2 10.7) 11.3 11.1 11.3) 11.3) 10.7) 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 
Lost workday cases. 4.2 4.3 4.6 5.1 5.1 $.1 5.1 5.0) 46 45 4.3 4.4 
Lost WOrkdayS........0sccceee 73.2 70.9 81.5 010) 97.6 113.1) 104.0} 108.2, - =a | - 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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45. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
T 4 a) T an 


2 - = ae Bes Pie 

are one ee of case | 1985 | 1986 | 1987 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994‘| 1995 *| 1996 * 

Nondurable goods: Taal pints ware PR CST ECE Cee 

Total cases 9.6 10.0 111 11.4 11.6 ah lize 11.5 11.3 10.7! 10.5 9.9 9.2 

Lost workday cases. 4.4 4.6 51 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0} 5.1 4.9 4.6 

Lost workdays........... i 77.6 82.3 93.5 101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 -| - - - 
Food and kindred products: | 

Total cases ........... 16.7 16.5 17.7 18.5| 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8| 17.6| UPG 16.3 15.0 


Lost workday cases. 8.1 8.0 8.6 9.2) 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5| 8.9| 9.2 8.7 8.0 


Lost workdays. 138.0 137.8 153.7 169.7 174.7 202.6 207.2 211.9 -| - - - 
Tobacco products: | 

Total cases ..... 7.3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 toy 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 

Lost workday cases 3.0 25 25 29 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 

Lost workdays..... ; $1.7 45.6 46.4 53.0 64,2 62.3 52.0 42.9 -| - - - 
Textile mill: | | 

SRST ASE SESS techn tare sv exnnaesnccnesWs sateen cKaphacsinamsinc ieesareens ese chs | 7.5 78 9.0 9.6 | 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 | 9.7] 8.7 8.2 7.8 

Lost workday cases 3.0 3.1 3.6 4.0| 4.2) 4.0 4.4 4.2) 4.1] 4.0 4A 3.6 

Lost workdays..... 


57.4, 59.3] 65.9 788) 81.4) 851/ 6883) 987.1 | - - - 
Apparel and other t | 


Total cases ...., 6.7 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5} 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 
Lost workday case 2.6 2.7 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0! 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 
Lost workdays........... 0 44.1 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6) | - - - 
Paper and allied products: | | | | 
(SEE | STG Esa vee neceneons tenures nasa gicouoenchiond ee RO Bose O scct eee er 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 Tent 12.1 11.2 11.0| 9.9| 9.6 8.5 7.9 
Lost workday cases... 47 47 5.8 5.9 5.8) 5.5 5.0 5.0! 4.6| 4.5 4.2 3.8 
Lost workdays F 94.6 99.5 122.3 124.3 132.9] 124.8 122.7 125.91 = - - - 
Printing and publishing: | 1 } | 
11SEC Saat 8 ee Batraveontep bo: ent rc oRGA CPR Oe 6.3 6.5 67 6.6 6.9) 69 6.7 7.3| 6.9| 6.7 6.4 6.0 
Lost workday cases... if 2.9) 29 3.1 3.2 | 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1) 3.0 3.0 2.8 
Lost workdays........... 49.2 50.8 55.1 59.8! 63.8| 69.8 74.5 74.8) -| - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 1 ! 
MGA CASO hc vevnsvrccenchon sien cons eoncoesr tere ceema ra aaniicaseareenenumnn tt 5.1| 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0| 6.5 6.4 6.0, 5.9, SY, 5.5 4.8 


Lost workday cases. 2.3 27 341 3.3 3.2] 3.1 3.1 2.8) 2.7| 2.8 27 2.4 


Lost WorkdayS......ssceeees 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2) -| = - = 
Petroleum and coal products: | f 

Total cases 51 7A 7.3 7.0) 6.6| 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2| 4.7 4.8 4.6 

Lost workday cases. 2.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5| 2.3 2.4 2.5 

Lost workdays....... 49.9 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2) -| - = - 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: f | | 
| 


Total cases 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 
Lost workday cases. 6.3 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8 Te 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 
Lost workdays.......... 107.4 118.2 130,8 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 =| - = - 
Leather and leather products: | | 
Total cases 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12 12.5 12.1) 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 
Lost workday cases., 4.6| 48 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5) 5.3 4.8 4.5 
NERA NIN ray dnl eat ga ec ors anssnn sot a denapeanvoresuatandnennnsaaseavectananis 88.3 83.4 114.5 128.2 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5} = - - = 
Transportation and public utilities | | | 
Tea ASG erent tictannvinitaia sens vaintoasysausaariwindscncees tncens 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 91 8.7 
Lost workday cases.. re 5.0 4.8 4.9 $1 5.3 §.5 5.4 5.1} 5.4) o:5 §.2 $1 
Lost workdays.........00.. leeetowal 102.1 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144,0) =| - - - 
Wholesale and retail trade : 
Total cases ou... ie 7.4 77 77 78 8.0) 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1| 7.9 7 6.8 
Lost workday cases.. 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5| 3.4| 3.4 3.2 29 
MUMPETINAERV ES cy ccc eck ac oseeds vassinesisncsdaasy ves causisanertssvasbestaccivaesosave | 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0. 80.1) -| - - - 
Wholesale trade: | | | | 
Total cases 7.2 Thy) 74 76 77 7.4 7.2 7.6 | 7.8| eal 75 6.6 
Lost workday cases.. ere 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 | 3.7| 3.8 3.6 3.4 
Lost WorkdayS.......cccceeecsseseeeens “gcnaateertreb: ot ota ber-Pasrreecerceerrice Per ere 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2| 71.9! TAS 79.2 82.4 -} - - - 
Retail trade: | | | \ j 
Total cases 7H RS 7.8 TORO ras 7.7 Br 1eBi2| 7.9 7.5 6.9 
Lost workday cases.. 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4) 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4) 3.3] Si} 3.0 2.8 
BUTANE Sac ce sere cant cyaicavsé senscve isch ao anvineskussneiesscsstestvasassusvest 47.0 50.5 §2.9 57.6] 60.0} 63.2 69.1 79.2| = - - - 
_ Finance, insurance, and real estate | 
Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0| 2.4 2.4 2.9| 2.9| 2.7 2.6 2.4 
Lost workday cases.. 9 9 9 9 9 14 11 1.2) 1.2| 11 1.0 4 
Lost workdays. 15.4 171 14.3 qe 17.6) 27.3 24.1 32.9) -| - - - 
Services | | 
BRB PRUGMGOS Cerca hit ses cohrinccsovsseepuncevdpacvensisescyiesascacaesas Noe 5.4 5.3 5:5 5.4) 5.5 6.0 6.2 7A} 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 
Lost workday cases.. 


Lost workdays 


" Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 weeks 
Classification Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. per year). 

' Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries “ Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days awa 
address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
of Fatal Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

* The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost - Data not available. 
workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


46. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-96 
Fatalities 


Event or exposure’ 1992 1993 1994 1995 | 1996 

Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Percent 

; T aN Fi + ap 
TOA cov pica cree vache lust Pew naph citer ene wae ons Meer nt ay ea eaM eee che 6,217 6,331 6,632 6,275 6,112: 100 
Transportation Incidents... al 2,484 2,499 | 2,762 2,588 2,556 42 
Highway incident....... veh 1,158 1,242 | 1,343 1,345 1,324 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment 578 659) 654 642 656 11 
Moving in same direction | 78 100, 120 127 95) 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming 201 245} 230 246 214) 4 
Moving in intersection 107 123) 144 99 tao 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment | 192 189 255 275 _240 4 
Noncollision incident | 304 336 373 351 348 | 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision 213 236 274 261 264 4 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident 436 392 409 389 369} 6 
Overturned 208 214 226 210 204 | 3 
Worker struck by vehicle... 346 365 391 388 349 6 
Railway incident ae 66 86 81 82 75 1 
Water vehicle incident...... an 109 119 94 87 107 2 
Aircraft incident...........000:00 | 353 282 426 283 320 5 
Assaults and violent acts.. 1,281 1,329 1,321 1,280 1,144) 19 
Homicides......ccceeeeee 1,044 1,074 1,080 1,036 912} 15 
Hitting, kicking, beating.. 52 35 47 46 47 4 
Shooting... ae 852 884 934 762 751 12 
Stabbing.... 90 95 60 67 79 1 
Self-inflicted injuries. 205 222 214 221 199 ~3 
Contact with objects and equipment ra 1,004 1,045 1,017 916 1,005) 16 
Struck by’ object! .is....c.sssese<orees 557 565 590 547 579 9 
Struck by falling object 361 346 372 341 402| 7 
Struck by flying object. 77 81 68 63 58] 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects 316 311 280 255 283 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery 159 151 147 131 146) 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials.........0ccceceeesseeneee 110 138 132 99 130 2 
600 618| 665 650 684 1 
Fall to lower level... 507 534 580 577 607 | 10 
Fall from ladder. 78 76 86 97 95 2 
Fall from roof 108 120 129 143 148) a 
Fall from scaffold, staging | 66 71 89 82 88) 1 
Fall on same level 62 49 63 53 49) 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.........s0se000 | 605 592) 641 609 523 9 
Contact with electric current | 334 325| 348 348 279, 5 
Contact with overhead power lines 140 115 132 139 116 2 
Contact with temperature extremes 33 38 | 50 56 32! 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances.. 127 116 133 107 119 2 
Inhalation of substances 83 68 84 62 75| 1 
Oxygen deficiency............ 111 112 109 92) 2 
Drowning, submersion 78 90} 89 67) 1 
Fires and explosions .... 167 204 | 202 184 | 3 
Other events or exposures*.... , 


1 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals because of 
Classification Structures. rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or data that are not 


2 Includes the category “Bodily reaction and exertion." available or that do not meet publication criteria. 


NOTE; Totals for major categories may include subcategories not 
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Hap y you a fies te he ifomation you need abou prices, the | 
_ labor force, wages, employee benefits, safety and health; 
_ prot uctivity, and other current stati ; cal series. j 
e Explain what the data mean ito your gion, ‘your industry, 
oe ae Lileee 


For the address’of your nearest 

Bureau of Latior Statistics Regional Office, 
see the inside front cover of this issue of 
_the Monthly Labor Review. 


vy 


_ 


Borel Tree eS 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 


2 Massachusetts Ave., NE 


: he 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Washington, DC 20212-0001 


Official Business 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 


Address Service Requested 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Series 


Employment situation 


Productivity and costs 


U.S. Import and Export 
Price Indexes 


Producer Price Indexes 
Consumer Price Indexes 
Real earnings 


Employment Cost Indexes 


Release 
date 


February 6 


February 10 


February 13 
February 18 
February 24 


February 24 


Period 
covered 


January 


4" quarter 


January 
January 
January 


January 


Release 
date 


March 6 


March 10 


March 12 
March 13 
March 19 


March 19 


Period 
covered 


February 


4" quarter 


February 
February 
February 


February 


Release 
date 


April 3 


April 15 
April 9 
April 14 
April 14 
April 30 


Period 
covered 


March 


March 
March 
March 
March 


1*quarter 


13 
et 


